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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Since I have had numerous inquiries concerning the date of our next meeting I 
wish to take this opportunity to remind you that the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association will be held in Los Angeles from July 6th through gth, 1953, with the 
Executive Board and committee meetings scheduled for Sunday, July 5th. Our head- 
quarters will be the new Statler Hotel which will provide excellent accommodations 
for our Meeting. The Local Arrangements Committee held its first meeting in the Cafe 
Rouge of the Statler on October 3, 1952 and the tentative program for the Meeting was 
discussed. I believe that we will be able to produce a program which will be both 
interesting and instructive and urge all of you to plan on coming to Los Angeles next 
July. 

So that the Association could not be accused of partiality in the California-Florida 
rivalry, the Executive Board voted at Toronto to hold the Forty-Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing in Miami Beach. The dates have been set for June 28th through July 1st, 1954, and 
the headquarters will be the Delano Hotel. 

The appointing of committees was begun in the first week in August and while 
the acceptances of most committee members have been received, there are still a few 
members who have not yet replied due to vacations, etc, The Editor of the JouRNAL 
has informed me that copy for the November issue must be sent off to the printer as 
soon as possible so the publication of the complete list of committee members cannot 
be made until the February issue. However, I am listing here the chairmen of the 
committees of the Association: 


Committee Chairman 
Crt rer eer ee eT err ee een Ervin Pollack 
Comammattee om Civil Servict PORtOs ... «oo... occ cccescscseasess se Bertha M. Rothe 
Committee on Coéperation with the American Bar Association ....Erwin C. Surrency 
Committee on Codperation with State Libraries .................. Dennis A. Dooley 
Committee on Development and Coérdination of Facilities for 

NE I 605 6k ke KARL RKCEA OE RRR ee ERO Rea RRS db CaM Sidney B. Hill 
Committee on Education and Placement ............sccscccveccseere Miles O. Price 
CR Si I Si ike iii desde Riisccerceadseneteksnssicnceen ‘orman Bursler 
CR EIEONG OU TEN IIOE 5.6 on 6s sce sicisnnsicsasvenekndasiin Vincent E. Fiordalisi 
COMMENCES OF FOREN BBW ooo nc cc ccsecscsccssecsescccsoceececne William B. Stern 
Committee on Index to Legal Periodicals ...................... George A. Johnston 
Commaiteee on the Law Library JOUSRAL ..... .... 6 s.00ccccccencsiowaess Bernita J. Davies 
Committee on the List of Law Libraries ..............00sc000- William B. Jeffrey, Jr. 
COMRIEIOUE OW EGCNe AERIS oid. oiisc sie cccbscccesssneesane. William B. Stern 
Se i EE oobi sn descccccctvnneniesccenscbusasdsoee A. Mercer Daniel 
PPE eee Ernest H. Breuer 
PON CN io os ins. crcc tani pec sbindans oemcainnsaiawaa Bernita J. Davies 
Committee on State Bar Association Publications .................... Ethel Kommes 
Special Committee on Publications ..........-.scccsccsccecess Dorothy Scarborough 


I sincerely hope that if any member of the Association has suggestions concerning 
the work of a committee he will send them to the chairman so that the committee can 
reflect the views of the entire Association. 

Forrest S. DRUMMOND 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
HELD AT TORONTO, CANADA, 

JULY 7 TO JULY 10, 1952 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


The opening session of the Forty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries was 
called to order at one o'clock imme- 
diately following the luncheon held at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can- 
ada, Mr. George A. Johnston, Q.C., 
Librarian of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada and President of the Associa- 
tion, presiding. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I have the very 
great honor to call to order the Forty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. 

When I began to consider what I 
should say at this point I started to 
do what everyone does in our libraries, 
that is, consult the authorities. It did 
not seem necessary to go back beyond 
1950, as everyone would agree that 
anything done by my two immediate 
predecessors must have been correct. 

I find that the first thing to do is to 
introduce to you the Chairman of the 
Local Committee and our hosts for the 
luncheon. Before going any further, I 
should say that they do not seem to 
have addressed the meeting in other 
years. That is perhaps just as well, for 
if Harry Holcomb and Bob Brown 
were to start talking, I don’t know 
when they would finish. The Chair- 
man of the Committee is Mr. R. M. 


Brown of the Carswell Company, one 
of our two popular Bobs. Bob, will 
you please rise so that all the members 
will know who is responsible if any- 
thing goes wrong. 

As our Committee is small, I shall 
call on each of them: Georgina M. 
Broad, Mildred A. Fraser, Elizabeth 
H. Newton, Leonard G. Wrinch, and 
one other—here I hope that the ladies 
will restrain their enthusiasm, but 
from what I hear from the United 
States, he is about the most popular 
of all our members—Bill Hibbitt. It 
is quite in order to bother these mem- 
bers of the Local Committee on all 
occasions. If you want anything in 
Toronto, they will get it for you. 

Our hosts here today are Mr. Hol- 
comb and Mr. Tarbox, of the Law- 
yers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany. I find that in past meetings 
Harry Holcomb has been called our 
genial host; certainly this title could 
not have been more fittingly applied. 
We are deeply indebted to them and 
their company for many favours in 
the past and for much of the pleasure 
on this occasion. I introduce Mr. Hol- 
comb and Mr. Tarbox. 

I shall now introduce those of your 
head table guests who are not going 
to speak. I request them to rise for a 
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moment as their names are called. 

Starting at our left they are Mr. 
Drummond, our President-Elect; Miss 
Ashman, immediate Past-President; 
Mrs. Gallagher, from Seattle, member 
of the Executive Board; Mrs. Haering, 
wife of the Consul-General of the 
United States; Miss Hargrave, of 
Texas, member of the Executive 
Board; Miss Coonan, our Secretary; 
Mr. Moreland, from Philadelphia, 
member of the Executive Board, and 
Miss Finley, from the nation’s capital, 
our Treasurer. Mr. P. D. Wilson is the 
Chairman of my Library Committee, 
but he is unable to be here. There is 
one other here who I should like to 
present to you. She is quite familiar 
with all your names and addresses; she 
knows even which of you I call by your 
first names. Without her loyal co- 
operation I do not know how I could 
have finished this difficult and fast 
moving year which has just passed. I 
refer to my Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
Dawes. Mrs. Dawes, would you please 
stand for a moment? 

It has been the custom in the past 
to have our members welcomed by 
Supreme Court justices, deans, profes- 
sors, corporation counsel, the bar as- 
sociation, and chamber of commerce 
presidents, mayors and friends of 
mayors and even librarians. I think 
that we have now set a record in To- 
ronto which will be difficult to follow. 
We have a premier, a mayor, a consul- 
general and a vice-president of a very 
large and important law association. I 
had thought of inviting our Premier, 
who is the undisputed ruler of the 
Province of Ontario, but did not dare 
even to suggest it. It was Elizabeth 


Newton who presumed on the fact 
that she and he were members of the 
same law class at law school and in- 
vited him to luncheon with us, to 
assure you, I hope, that you are wel- 
come to the Province of Ontario. 

I trust that you all know by this 
time that Ontario is our second largest 
Province, with an area—and you will 
hardly believe this—about the size of 
the State of Texas and California to- 
gether, and a population just under 
that of Massachusetts. 

I could give Mr. Frost a very long 
and favorable introduction, but he, 
like our other guests, was assured that 
no long speeches were expected, and 
as none of us like introductions longer 
than the speeches they introduce, I 
shall be very brief. 

I became interested in Canadian 
politics at the tender age of seven and 
used to think that I knew our political 
personalities very well. My absorption 
in law library matters since 1939 has 
evidently changed all that. My confi- 
dence in my political perspicacity 
was badly shaken when Leslie M. 
Frost was chosen leader of our party 
in 1939 and became Premier. He had 
for a number of years been quietly 
serving as Provincial Treasurer and I 
had quite overlooked his possibilities. 
When he became Premier it was soon 
apparent that he was an unusually 
capable one. In an election which took 
place seven months ago the only issue 
raised by the opposition, that I can 
remember, had to do with hospitals. 
The leader of one party claimed that 
Ontario was starving for hospitals and 
promised that if elected he would 
flood the Province with hospitals. The 
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result of the election was Frost, 
seventy-nine seats; others, seven, two 
and one respectively. 

It appears now that only someone 
with the political genius of a Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will be able to displace 
him. Only a week ago a graphologist 
announced, after studying his hand- 
writing, that he had a truly brilliant 
mind and an intuitive charm. Mr. 
Frost... 


The Honorable Leslie M. Frost, 
Q.C. 

PREMIER Frost: It is a very great 
pleasure to be here, I assure you, and 
to say a few words of welcome on be- 
half of our people. I won’t transgress 
on the City of Toronto. I am going to 
leave that to Mayor Lamport. After 
listening to Mr. Johnston, I think it 
might be a good thing to get him on 
some of my speaking teams; he would 
do a good job. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleas- 
ure to be here and it is a pleasure 
particularly to be here at the request 
and the direction, indeed on the 
orders, of my old classmate Elizabeth 
Newton. 

Elizabeth and I went to school to- 
gether and, of course, I couldn’t think 
of sidestepping, even had I wanted to 
sidestep coming to this affair today, to 
be with this very learned body, Mr. 
Johnston, and my old classmate 
Elizabeth. 

The welcome to Ontario, to To- 
ronto, the Capital City, ladies and 
gentlemen, I may better leave to my 
good friend, the Mayor of Toronto, 
Allen Lamport, or to your very able 
representative in Toronto and in 
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Ontario, Mr. Haering. I can assure 
you that he is a very able diplomat and 
he gets things done. Isn’t that right, 
Mr. Haering? 

Mr. HaerinG: With your assistance, 
Mr. Prime Minister. 

PREMIER Frost: I know, ladies and 
gentlemen, that you come from a great 
section. Mr. Johnston told me in his 
letter that you came from all over the 
United States. I sat here with Miss 
Hargrave from Texas, and she was 
telling me about that great State. I 
didn’t get around to the point of ask- 
ing her about seating that delegation 
at Chicago. Nobody had any legal 
precedents on that, but I soon learned 
that she knew more about us here 
than one would think. 

In days gone by she had some as- 
sociations with Cobalt. You people 
may not have heard of Cobalt, but it 
is a little community in Northern On- 
tario where the birthplace of modern 
Ontario mining took place. It was very 
interesting to learn that Miss Har- 
grave had had associations with that 
little community which had a great 
deal to do with the modern history 
and development of the Province of 
Ontario. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are very 
much like yourselves. I think you can 
see that. We speak the same; we act 
the same; I suppose we have the same 
frailties; to a great extent we came 
from the same origin—despite the fact 
that you people violently disagreed 
about certain things around one hun- 
dred and sixty or seventy years ago— 
and we have grown up together. To- 
gether we divide a continent. We have 
people whose views are very much the 
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same, whose ideas of freedom and lib- 
erty are much the same. We have the 
same heat that you people have, even 
in Texas. We have so many things 
that are common and alike—even, Mr. 
Chairman, we have prison riots up 
here, as you will see from the morning 
paper. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleas- 
ure to welcome you here. You may go 
to Mr. Johnston’s Library in Osgoode 
Hall, or to Miss Newton’s library in 
the same place, or to some of our great 
law libraries in the Province, for scat- 
tered across this Province we have law 
libraries in the various towns and in 
the law offices. After all, friends, we 
are very much the same as you. 

I should say to you in welcoming 
you here that, of course, we in govern- 
ment have our own problems. I was 
reading a short time ago the early life 
of President Lincoln in Illinois. The 
custom of those days, I think, was to 
read one or two standard works such 
as Blackstone’s Commentaries and to 
read them through at least twice every 
year. You notice that that isn’t done 
today; because of the pressure of things 
it isn’t possible to do so; with the 
growth of administrative law it isn’t 
possible. In my fifteen years in Parlia- 
ment I have seen the growth of ad- 
ministrative law to the point where it 
has become cumbersome and difficult. 
However, I think that by our consoli- 
dation of regulations we have taken a 
step to rectify that situation, a con- 
solidation of regulations which now 
goes on continuously. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the work 
you are doing, for the contributions 
you make to our respective countries, 


for the contribution you make to our 
common objective in this world, I 
want to thank you and I want to wel- 
come you to our Province of Ontario. 
Ontario, of course, is a large Province, 
with a large population, but capable 
of sustaining a very much larger pop- 
ulation. Our population is growing 
very rapidly. Our four and a half mil- 
lion people in Ontario will soon be 
five million. I don’t know what the 
ultimate goal will be, but with our 
resources and with our people and 
with our location on the American 
continent, it is apparently to be very 
great. 

We hope you will have a happy 
time here. We are honored that the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies should come to Ontario. We hope 
you will enjoy your visit here and that 
you will have a happy and a useful 
time. In saying these things to you, I 
hope you will be able to take a little 
time off and travel on some of our 


‘back roads and see what the people 


are like and how they live. 

Mr. Johnston, it is a very great pleas- 
ure, indeed, to be with you, and I bid 
you a very hearty welcome on behalf 
of our four and a half million people 
in the Province of Ontario. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Frost. 

Having now received permission to 
remain in Ontario, I think we should 
see how we stand with the City of 
Toronto. There is no doubt as to who 
is the head of our civic government. 
He is Mr. Allan Lamport, who be- 
came Mayor of Toronto at the begin- 
ning of this year. With all of our daily 
newspapers supporting the former 
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Mayor, Mr. Lamport won his election 
in December last without any difficulty 
whatever. His majority was over thir- 
teen thousand. I think I may safely 
say that he is the most colorful Mayor 
we have had in Toronto for seventy- 
eight years. Toronto will be heard 
from as long as he is Mayor; and he 
should continue to be Mayor for many 
years to come, unless he decides to 
enter the provincial arena and stir up 
trouble for Premier Frost. 


Mayor Allan A. Lamport 

Mayor ALLAN Lamport: I assure 
you, Mr. President, I appreciate this 
Opportunity to come here with the 
members of your Association, so well 
known on this continent, and I assure 
you I appreciate, too, the kind remarks 
about me. 

May I say, too, to our good friends 
from across the border, that I hope 
you will find our City of Toronto a 
most modern one. It is a city of which 
I am as proud as you are proud of 
your home cities. We have a lot here 
to see. We hope you will go about. 
Ask the President for any help you 
need. If there is anything I can do, 
you can rest assured I will attempt to 
accomplish it for you. 

Particularly is it interesting to note 
that you are back after twelve years 
of absence from this city; and I think 
it is a high tribute to everyone—Mr. 
President, not only to you—that be- 
cause our good friends from across the 
border think so much of Toronto they 
dont mind paying an extra four or five 
per cent. The funny part of it is 
we have had bigger and better con- 
ventions here this year than ever be- 
fore in the history of this City. It is 
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quite a convention city, and I am sure 
you will feel as we do. Remember, you 
nipped us ten per cent and we kept 
going to the United States. 

It is really wonderful to see you. It 
is my particular pride to give you the 
City’s greetings. I wish you all a very 
successful convention and that those 
from out of town may have a most 
wonderful trip and a safe journey 
home. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I am a little 
worried as to when I should have 
called on our next speaker. As a repre- 
sentative of a great sister nation, he, 
perhaps, should have spoken first; but 
it seemed important that we should 
first make our peace with the Province 
and the City. Having done that, I am 
now going to introduce a neighbor of 
mine, whose office is just across the 
road on University Avenue. I should 
judge from the number of people who 
go in and out of his building, day after 
day, that either he is a very popular 
man, that a great many Americans 
here must be in trouble, or that a large 
proportion of our own people must be 
trying to go across the line to his 
country. As some of you may need his 
assistance while you are here, I felt 
I should make you acquainted with 
him. I call on Mr. Haering, Consul- 
General of the United States, of 
Toronto. 


Consul-General George J. Haering 

Mr. Haerinc: This is an unex- 
pected honor. When I came here I 
thought I was going to have the pleas- 
ure of listening to the other people 
give you words of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, but now I find that I am ex- 
pected to do the same myself. 
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I should like to say to you that 
Toronto really is a capital city of the 
first magnitude. Perhaps some of you 
will feel that you are not in foreign 
territory at all. I know that we feel 
perfectly at home here. We have been 
here only six months. When I first 
came here I was told that Mr. Frost 
was a backwoods lawyer. I expected 
then to find a man such as Abraham 
Lincoln, to whom you may recall the 
descriptive title of backwoods lawyer 
was applied. I found that I was not 
mistaken; Abraham Lincoln was a 
statesman. We also know he knew a 
lot about the Civil War. Mr. Frost 
ranks among the top authorities on 
the Civil War; and as for his states- 
manlike qualities, I can vouch for 
them and so can the Secretary of State 
of the United States. 

As for Mayor Lamport, I was given 
to understand when I arrived here 
that we had a Mayor LaGuardia in 
Toronto. I find that descriptive title 
is very apropos. Mr. Lamport has cer- 
tainly been in all the spots where there 
is trouble in this town and he usually 
gets there first. 

It is a great pleasure to be here and 
I can vouch forthwith that the numer- 
ous people that come into our office 
do not come because they are in 
trouble with the authorities of the 
Province of Ontario or of the City of 
Toronto. Most of them come in be- 
cause they either want to take a trip 
to the United States or because they 
want to find out how you can stay here 
indefinitely. Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: For two rea- 
sons the American Association of Law 
Libraries should be grateful to the 
County of York Law Association. First, 


the Association has sent us a check to 
help this Annual Meeting. Far more 
important, however, is the fact that it 
has for some years sent Elizabeth New- 
ton to our meetings. We are grateful 
on both counts. 

The County of York Law Associa- 
tion is the largest of our county law 
associations, having a membership of 
over eleven hundred lawyers. Its 
library of about nine thousand vol- 
umes is shelved in a space quite large 
enough for five thousand and it is on 
the third floor of the City Hall. I am 
sure Miss Newton would be glad to 
have you visit it. You would learn how 
library space can be used to its fullest 
extent. 

Mr. Arthur A. MacDonald, Q.C., 
the President of the Association, was 
to have been here, but is in Windsor 
today on an investigation. I am glad 
to have Miss Margaret Fraser, the Vice- 
President, in order to introduce an- 
other successful woman lawyer in 
Toronto. Miss Fraser . . . 


Miss Margaret A. Fraser, Q.C. 

Miss Fraser: The misfortune of our 
President, Mr. Arthur MacDonald, in 
having to be in Windsor today and 
unable to be with you and your mis- 
fortune in not having the opportunity 
of meeting our very able, kindly and 
witty President is, however, my very 
good fortune, indeed. 

It is a great pleasure to have the 
opportunity of extending on behalf of 
the officers, trustees and members of 
the County of York Law Association 
greetings to the American Association 
of Law Libraries, and to extend or add 
to the welcome that has already been 
given to you on behalf of our Asso- 
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ciation as you come back to meet again 
in ‘Toronto. 

Our Association has been interested 
for many years in your Association, 
particularly because we hear a great 
deal about your undertakings and ac- 
complishments from our very capable 
and well-loved librarian, Elizabeth 
Newton. It is from your gatherings 
that, perchance, her ability or desire 
to take care of us all at the library 
stems. We all are indebted to you, 
indeed. 

The County Law Library is not at 
all extensive as Mr. Johnston has al- 
ready indicated. In fact, it is tucked 
into a corner of the City Hall, which 
houses as well Mr. Mayor, his Council 
and Board of Control. Moreover, the 
trial courts for both the City and the 
County and the Surrogate Court are 
also in the City Hall, and they add to 
the various bodies with which our 
County Law Library has to deal. 

We are, also, indebted to your As- 
sociation for your legal publications; 
the Law Lisrary JouRNAL and the 
Index to Legal Periodicals, and, in 
addition to those, the many other 
publications of which your members 
are, I know, the authors. 

There is, however, a further reason 
why we are very closely connected with 
your Association; we are both working 
towards the same end. You, in en- 
deavouring to extend, to make more 
available, to the Bench and the Bar 
the great body of statutes and case 
law, and in endeavouring to perpetu- 
ate for future generations the juris- 
prudence of our countries; we, as mem- 
bers of the Bar and the Bench, en- 
deavouring to see to the enforcement 
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of the law for the preservation and the 
protection of the individuals. 

It is significant, I think, that 
through our many organizations, pro- 
fessional, scientific, business and fra- 
ternal, both our countries, the United 
States and Canada, have its members 
or citizens meeting together to con- 
sider problems, which though they 
differ in detail, are really common to 
us all. This tends to give a greater 
understanding of each other and of 
our common problems, and is, I think, 
one of the factors which has made it 
possible during the years and years 
which have gone by for us all to live 
in peace and as very good neighbors. 
We just hope that in the not distant 
future other countries of the world 
may have by closer association this 
better understanding. 

It was a very great pleasure to our 
members to learn that at your last 
Annual Meeting our very able and 
kindly Chief Librarian of Osgoode 
Hall Library, the Great Library, as 
we call it in Toronto, had been chosen 
as your President for the ensuing year. 
At Osgoode Hall we have the Court 
of Appeal for Ontario, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, sitting 
either in the court or in chambers, and 
the Masters of the Supreme Court, 
and other judicial officials whose offices 
are really under the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. Premier. With all the fore- 
going about him, your President and 
our Librarian, has problems to deal 
with which pertain to the entire 
Province of Ontario. 

On behalf of the members of the 
County of York Law Association, it 
gives me great pleasure to wish for 
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you all a very great success in your 
deliberations and a very happy time 
while you are here. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I shall now 
ask Miss Jean Ashman, our immediate 
Past-President, to reply on behalf of 
the Association to these words of 
welcome. 


Miss Jean Ashman 


Miss ASHMAN: It is a high privilege 
to express to our distinguished speak- 
ers and to our Canadian members 
the keen pleasure we have in being 
here and our deep sense of gratitude 
for their friendly interest and co- 
operation. 

As Consul-General Haering has so 
well stated, we do not feel like for- 
eigners here. We even see our own 
flag displayed with the Union Jack. 
The two countries have just celebrated 
their national Independence Days. On 
July first, Canada marked its eighty- 
fifth year as a self-governing nation. 
On July fourth, the United States cele- 
brated its one hundred and seventy- 
sixth year of independence. We used 
to take our independence for granted. 
We become more and more aware now 
that it is our most precious possession 
and our most cherished heritage. 

Many of us formed our first impres- 
sion of Canada and the Canadians 
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from our contacts with the representa- 
tives of the Carswell Company. You 
may know the place the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company occupies in Latin 
America. Their representatives learn 
to know the people. They speak their 
language. They bring a product they 
need, they make adjustments when 
they are necessary. It has been said 
that they do more to further friendly 
relations between the northern and 
southern countries than any other in- 
stitution or agency. The men and their 
charming wives from the Carswell 
Company occupy the same position 
among the law library profession in 
the United States. 

You all know Mr. Johnston. Most 
of us met him first at the Toronto 
meeting in 1940. His quiet modesty, 
unfailing courtesy, his inexhaustible 
patience, his awareness of the prob- 
lems of his colleagues, have endeared 
him to all of us. 

May I again thank Premier Frost, 
Mayor Lamport, Consul-General Haer- 
ing and Miss Fraser for their cordial 
welcome. You have made this a mem- 
orable occasion for us. We hope to 
see all of you in our country and we 
hope that we may return. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: We shall now 
have a recess and meet again at two 
o'clock. The meeting is adjourned. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Afternoon, July 7, 1952 


The First General Session of the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries was 


called to order at two o'clock, Presi- 


dent Johnston presiding. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Will the meet- 
ing please come to order. 

For some reason there is always a 
President’s report on the Annual 
Meeting agenda. These reports are 
sometimes reviews of the work done 
during the year. The President always 
apologizes for taking time to say what 
the Secretary, the Treasurer and the 
Committee Chairmen will say later on 
in the proceedings. 

We have this year a long pro- 
gram. Duplication should therefore be 
avoided and I feel that the committee 
chairmen have a much better right to 
comment on their achievements than 
I have. I merely appointed them while 
they and their members have done the 
work. The Association’s financial con- 
dition is very clearly shown in the 
Treasurer’s report. Miss Finley and 
Mr. Drummond may have more to 
say about our finances and are much 
better able to discuss them than I am. 
The Secretary has given us a brief but 
most interesting survey of the work of 
the Association generally, which has 
been done while she has held office. 
Another review of what has been done 
would be superfluous. I propose there- 
fore to limit myself to some remarks 
on some of the duties and problems 
of a president. 

At the request of the Editor I con- 
tributed a President’s Page to each of 
the last three issues of the JOURNAL 
and in these I have said something 
about the appointment of committees 
and the making up of programs for the 
annual meetings. Section 3 of our Con- 


stitution provides that “there shall be 
such committees as the Executive 
Board shall from time to time create” 
and the next section makes it the duty 
of the president to appoint them. New 
committees are set up, generally, as a 
result of a vote of the membership, 
and most of them become, in effect, 
standing committees, although the 
Board does occasionally abolish one. 
The number of committees grows year 
after year. We have now 21 committees 
and 9 representatives on library coun- 
cils, joint committees and other or- 
ganizations. No president faced with 
the task of making appointments 
could fail to wonder if we need so 
many committees. 

Some are created for certain definite 
purposes and cease to exist when these 
purposes are carried out; others are 
intended to be permanent. Some are 
overworked, while others have not 
much to do. Some are important to 
have standing by in case something 
turns up which requires quick action. 

Perhaps it is a good thing to have 
a great many committees. It does give 
many members some definite interest 
in the work of the Association which 
otherwise they might not have and I 
have found that most association mem- 
bers are very anxious to work. I feel, 
however, that there are too many com- 
mittees and that we should find some 
way of cutting down their number. 

Problems arise in the making of ap- 
pointments which one does not expect 
to meet. Most chairmen and most 
members of committees are perfectly 
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willing or anxious to carry on, while 
a great many other Association mem- 
bers also would like to do committee 
work. It is important to have continu- 
ity but difficult to decide who should 
be kept on a committee. Perhaps we 
should adopt the practice generally of 
having the members appointed for a 
certain time, with a certain number 
dropping out each year. This is the 
practice followed in the Committee 
on Codperation between the American 
Association of Law Schools and the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies. Perhaps the president-elect should 
make the appointments to commit- 
tees. This is the practice in the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Schools. I 
would ask the members generally not 
to criticize or condemn the president 
because some are named to or left on 
a committee while others are not. Also 
I would urge them to answer his let- 
ters promptly. The failure of one 
member to do this may hold up ap- 
pointments in several committees. 

The president’s other main task is to 
decide how the program at the annual 
meeting is to be made up and who 
shall take part. Here again, the matter 
of committees has to be considered. 
Their reports must all be presented at 
the meeting. Some will not take up 
much time but there may be consider- 
able discussion with others. We have 
also five chapters which may have 
something to report. 

It is very difficult to decide how 
much of our time will be available for 
papers, addresses and panel discus- 
sions. I have done my best to estimate 
the time needed for consideration of 


reports and discussion of new business 
and have provided for two panel dis- 
cussions and a talk on the Survey of 
the Legal Profession, and an address 
and demonstration. With your permis- 
sion I intend to keep to the time set 
for these four items. Any other discus- 
sion that is under way when the time 
comes for one of them to begin will 
be interrupted and carried on at a 
later time. If I have underestimated 
the time necessary for consideration of 
the reports, I can only express my re- 
gret and urge the difficulty of the cal- 
culation. In case any of you are 
inclined to think that four program 
items are not very much I would point 
out that we have actually ten, since in 
each of the panel discussions four 
papers will be read. 

Many of the members assisted me 
during the year with suggestions as to 
what should be discussed. I do not 
think that the others will object if I 
refer especially to a check list prepared 
by Mrs. Marian Gallagher of matters 
of interest to law librarians. This is a 
very comprehensive list, which should 
be useful to presidents and program 
committees for years to come. Some 
thirty copies of this were sent out to 
libraries of different sizes and kinds 
and their librarians marked the sub- 
jects which they would prefer to have 
discussed here. The panel discussions 
and the meeting on care and preserva- 
tion of books are the direct result of 
this poll. 

I think that we might consider the 
advisability of having a program com- 
mittee to assist the president in mak- 
ing up his program. The members of 
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the Executive Board and many others 
have been most generous and helpful 
with their advice but a committee of 
three or four whose duty it would be, 
with the president, to formulate the 
program for the annual meeting would 
not only ease his load but would bring 
in many new ideas and perhaps result 
generally in better programs. 

The problem of finding time for 
consideration of the committee reports 
and for our papers and discussions is 
one reason why we have less enter- 
tainment than we have had at other 
meetings. Coming after Seattle and 
Boston, Toronto must seem a terrible 
let-down or, shall I say, a sobering up. 
The other reason why there is less in 
the way of side trips is that we have 
not the spectacular scenery of Seattle 
or the historical sites of Boston. As 
we have so much business to transact 
and so little time, I would ask the 
members to come to the meetings at 
the hour set, or as close to it as pos- 
sible. I intend to open the meetings 
very close to the hour. 

I shall close this report, probably 
wrongly so called, by expressing my 
appreciation for the complete codpera- 
tion that I have received throughout 
the year from the members of the 
Board and the Editor. All business 
which arose in the latter half of the 
year 1951 was transacted so promptly 
and easily by correspondence that we 
decided to do without the usual mid- 
winter meeting and confirm our mail 
decisions at a Board meeting here. I 
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do not think that the Association has 
suffered from this decision. 

The report of the Secretary has been 
sent out and, no doubt, you have all 
read it. I shall ask her now to sum- 
marize it and stress any parts of it 
which in her opinion should be par- 
ticularly drawn to our attention. 

Miss Coonan: In the words of our 
American Consul, this is an unex- 
pected honor. When I wrote my Sec- 
retary’s report a few weeks ago and 
sent it in, I felt a great feeling of 
satisfaction. I was on the last lap. I 
felt quite carefree until I spoke to 
George about the matter of reports, 
pointing out they had been sent out 
in very good time, thanks to the won- 
derful codperation of CCH, and that 
I would simply move the adoption of 
the Secretary’s report. He said, “Well 
that is entirely up to you, but, after 
all you are in your last year and you 
are retiring, and I think that you 
should at least highlight the report.” 
So I assure you that that was all I 
intended to do. 

Yesterday morning was my time for 
highlighting. The Secretary proposes 
and, I have learned, the Association 
disposes; and not until this morning, 
until I took the clip off, from the 
time I wrote it a month ago, have I 
had time to even look at my report. I 
have decided that the best thing to do 
would be to read it, instead of trying 
to highlight it after a month. 

Miss Coonan then read the follow- 
ing report: 





we 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
June 1, 1951-May 31, 1952 


This is my fifth annual report as 
Secretary of this Association, and it 
will be my final report on service in 
this office. In earlier reports I have 
quoted statistics to show the volume of 
the Secretary’s correspondence; I have 
listed the main duties of this office; I 
have described my work with certain 
Committees and with the Association’s 
Chapters during and after their forma- 
tion; I have sketched some highlights 
of individual years. I intend to leave 
these previous reports to speak for my 
work of this year. A final report in the 
vein of these earlier ones would be 
helpful to no one except my successor, 
and since she has already informed us 
that she knows she will not live to 
grow old, I do not want by this report 
to contribute to her untimely end. I 
offer instead to give her any informa- 
tion I can through personal contact 
and correspondence. 

In this final report, I would like to 
indulge myself in a little thinking out 
loud. As a part-time Secretary with my 
days crowded with the work of my own 
library there was not enough time for 
pondering in the evening hours or 
week-ends when I was doing the work 
of this Association. Details of Execu- 
tive Board meetings, elections, consti- 
tutional amendments, correspondence 
and questionnaries, have consumed 
the major part of the past five years. I 
have seldom been able to see the woods 
for the trees. But now that I am about 
to step out into the clearing, I find 


myself suddenly able to see the woods 
and that much has happened to and 
in it in my years spent in the midst 
of its trees. These happenings have 
been the result of your work, not mine, 
but perhaps you have not thought 
along the lines that I have in the pre- 
ceding months, and it is my hope 
that the things I report here may serve 
as a reminder of your own accomplish- 
ments and indicate their significance. 

In the months just past, I have been 
taking inventory. It has been an un- 
conscious sort of inventory, of which I 
only became aware when I sat down to 
write this report. It was then that I 
found that the work about which I 
wanted to report was yours rather than 
my own. The steps and the acts which 
I have been reviewing mentally were 
taken by committees, by officers, by 
chapters, by individual members. 
Through the work of these we have 
inched ahead in a steady, if not spec- 
tacular manner. 

As I have reviewed the steps this 
Association has taken in recent years, 
I have measured them with a realiza- 
tion of its size and income. I have been 
realistic about our limitations and 
about the possible statistics of our fu- 
ture. The last Treasurer’s report 
showed the total membership of the 
Association to be 540. The report of 
the Committee which prepared the 
1952 edition of Law Libraries in the 
United States and Canada tells us that 
1166 individual law libraries are listed 
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in that publication. This indicates 
that, even with the maximum of effort 
to increase our membership, there are 
not enough persons in our specialized 
field to make us a group comparable 
in size or income with some of the 
other library groups. I have not found 
these figures discouraging. It is neces- 
sary to bear them in mind because they 
are important, but they have not in 
the past, and need not in the future 
limit the quality of our achievements 
or of our goals. 

My first year in office furnishes an 
illustration of the Association’s ability 
for accomplishing its ends despite its 
limitations. I was elected to the office 
of Secretary-Treasurer. A committee 
was then at work to devise ways of 
establishing a permanent full-time 
secretariat. This was not found to be 
possible but one of its purposes was 
attained through the division of the 
existing double office. A Secretary and 
a Treasurer emerged from this divi- 
sion, and as a result it became possible 
for two ordinary human beings to 
carry the burdens which were thus 
distributed to them and to accomplish 
them with a reasonable degree of effh- 
ciency and satisfaction to the Associa- 
tion. 

Some small but worth while me- 
chanics were evolved by these two 
offices. For three years Application 
Blanks for membership have been in 
use. They will be invaluable as records 
in future years. A brochure descriptive 
of the Association’s work and purpose 
was drafted and printed in 1951. This 
is proving indispensable in acquaint- 
ing non-members with what the Asso- 
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ciation can offer to them. A system of 
cumulation of committee records has 
been initiated, and arrangements are 
under discussion for their storage and 
the establishment thereby of Associa- 
tion Archives. Such a system would 
substitute for some of the physical ad- 
vantages which would have resulted 
if a fixed Association headquarters 
had been possible. 

As an aid in the conduct of the As- 
sociation affairs we now have a com- 
pletely new and streamlined Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. These were 
drafted and adopted early in my term, 
and it seems that the draftsmen, our 
President-elect and one of our present 
Executive Board members, drew them 
well for they have stood the test of the 
first few years, which are usually the 
hardest, without major change. 

Two Chapters have been admitted 
to the Association in the last five years, 
The New York Chapter and the New 
England Chapter, and two groups of 
law librarians have been formed: one 
in Ohio and one in the Philadelphia 
area. These groups have expressed 
their future intentions of application 
for chapter status. The older Chapters 
of the Association have enlarged their 
membership and have contributed 
helpful tools to our own and to other 
specialized fields. The publication of 
The Union List of Legislative His- 
tories by the Legislative Histories 
Committee of the Washington Chap- 
ter is an example of such a contribu- 
tion. 

The contributions of some of the 
Association’s special and standing com- 
mittees and of its representatives on 
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joint committees of other Associations 
are far reaching in their benefits to 
Association members, to individual 
law libraries who are non-members, 
and to this profession and members of 
all library professions. The appoint- 
ment by the Association of a commit- 
tee to codperate with the Library of 
Congress indicates its constant concern 
with the practical problems of the 
work-day law librarian. This Commit- 
tee’s work in connection with the pro- 
posed development of Class K for the 
classification of law books focuses at- 
tention on the Association’s great 
desire for the adoption of a classifica- 
tion of law books which will be of use 
to law libraries in general, as well as 
to the Law Library of Congress. 

In the cataloging field, as well as in 
classification, the Association has pro- 
vided a forum for fair discussion and 
an opportunity to evaluate the tools 
fashioned for less specialized fields 
with respect to their adaptability to 
our subject field. Such a forum was 
conducted in Seattle and the consensus 
of opinion there was that existing cat- 
aloging rules did not fit the law 
cataloger’s needs. A Committee on Cat- 
aloging was immediately authorized 
by the members of the Association. It 
has been at work for two years with 
the purpose of formulating cataloging 
rules which will be best for most law 
libraries. It is a tremendous task, but 
is in the hands of an able committee. 
Its success in formulating such rules 
must be placed high on our list of 
goals for the future. 

This year’s report of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Coéperation with 
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State Libraries will provide an excel- 
lent example of the contribution 
which a Committee of this Association 
has made to expedite the work of 
librarians everywhere. The Committee 
has compiled a table of sources of dis- 
tribution of State publications. We 
now have available for the first time 
in one place directions for securing all 
the State publications required by 
libraries throughout the country. It is 
the hope of this Committee that it 
will publish supplementary data to 
this table whenever necessary. The 
Committee on Coéperation with the 
American Bar Association has indi- 
cated that it is at work on a compre- 
hensive check-list of that Association’s 
publications. It is being compiled from 
holdings which promise to make it 
more complete than any compilation 
of A.B.A. publications now available. 
We are all familiar with the yearly 
information supplied on State Bar As- 
sociation publications through the 
work of the Committee of that name. 

The recent publication of the Man- 
ual for Law Library Inspectors which 
was prepared by Miss Helen Hargrave 
for the Committee on Codperation be- 
tween A.A.L.L. and A.A.L.S. is prov- 
ing valuable to law librarians as well 
as inspectors, since it includes bibli- 
ographies, check-lists, references and 
suggestions which the Committee in- 
tended as an aid to them. This Com- 
mittee is now engaged in preparing 
statistics on law schools which have 
been neglected in recent years and on 
technical data for teaching legal bibli- 
ography and on classification and pay- 
plans for law school libraries. 
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A period of decline in one of our 
sources of revenue and the necessary 
curtailment of the Association’s Index 
to Legal Periodicals called forth a fine 
example of the spirit of codperation 
among Association members and of 
the ability of the Association’s young 
blood. The highly successful venture 
of the Interim Index to Legal Period- 
icals was voted one of the Association’s 
outstanding achievements in the first 
year of its issuance. The spirit in which 
it originated and in which it developed 
is as notable as the high quality of its 
content. 

The Index itself has continued to 
grow and improve. The analysis of its 
subject headings is sure to prove fruit- 
ful and to result in an infinitely more 
satisfactory key to the materials it in- 
cludes. The Index is one of our 
earliest and best contributions to the 
field of research. Its quality cannot be 
too high. We have a pride in it which 
recent years have certainly justified. 
I believe there is every indication that 
it will continue to be the Empire State 
Building among the Association’s 
endeavors. 

The Law Lrprary JOURNAL serves as 
a steady source of information in our 
special field. Its editors also seek con- 
stantly to offer articles of high quality 
and unique subject matter such as will 
not be repetitious of discussions com- 
monly found elsewhere. The May 
issue, 1952, contains a list of current 
legal publications in subject arrange- 
ment. This compilation is the contri- 
bution of the Special Committee on 
Publications. Such a list has been re- 
quested often and it will now become 
a regular feature of every JOURNAL 
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issue. It is the hope of the Committee 
on Publications that it can compile 
and the JourNaL will carry current 
bibliographical information on state 
administrative reports and opinions, 
congressional hearings, and bar asso- 
ciation reports. Such information will 
increase the usefulness and popularity 
of the JOURNAL. 

In the representation of the Associa- 
tion on joint committees of other As- 
sociations we have been consistently 
fortunate. The ability and leadership 
of such representatives are a cause for 
justified Association pride. Our repre- 
sentative on the Joint Committee on 
Library Education of the Council of 
National Library Associations has 
served us and it so well that he has 
been elected its Chairman for a third 
successive year. The work of this Com- 
mittee is familiar to all librarians since 
it is of vital interest to them. Its study 
of recruitment, training and employ- 
ment of professional librarians may 
well mark a new age in the library 
profession. 

The progress outlined here is of 
necessity not all inclusive. There are 
many I have not mentioned, yet they 
have contributed in small or large 
measure to our progress. I can only 
ask those whom this shoe fits to wear 
it and accept the gratitude of us all. 
I seem to have here assumed the role 
of cartographer rather than Secretary. 
In any event, it seems to me that I 
have said enough to indicate that in 
the last few years we have been on the 
right road, headed in the right direc- 
tion, and have continued to fulfill the 
purposes which are printed on our 
letterhead. Cardoza pointed out the 
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curse of bigness. We are in no danger 
from this curse but, though we may 
not ever grow big or rich, I believe 
indications are that we will con- 
tribute our share to the professional 
world and fulfill our duty to each 
other. 

I have not been able in this report 
to point with pride to any outstanding 
achievement of my own, but I cannot 
end my last report as Secretary without 
sounding a personal note. It is one of 
sincere and heartfelt appreciation to 
my fellow members for the honor and 
opportunity they gave me to serve 
with them for five years. I am grateful 
to the Presidents under whom I served. 
From each one of them I learned 
things of real value. I appreciate 
deeply the help of fellow officers and 
Board members and the ever ready 
codperation of individuals to whom 
I turned. These five years have been 
hard ones, but the friendships I have 
formed or cemented have made them 
worth every bit of burden they have 
entailed. To my successor I offer my 
congratulations and _ best 
wishes. I place my name as No. | on 
her address book and urge her to call 
on me for any service I can perform 
and any information I can furnish. I 
believe she will find her job a hard 
one. I am sure she will find it a happy 
one, since she will get with it not only 
a freight car of correspondence files 
but one of the finest groups for which 
to work that ever was organized. I 
look forward to stepping off the ros- 
trum into that group of which I am 
proud to be a member. 

Marcaret E. Coonan, Secretary 

May I move the adoption of my re- 
port, Mr. President. 


heartiest 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I presume it 
won’t be hard to get a second for that 
motion. 

Mr. DruMmonn: I will second that 
motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Are you ready 
for the question? All in favor say aye. 
All against say no. The motion is 
carried. 

I am sure that it is with something 
like sadness that we realize we shall 
have no more Secretary’s reports from 
Miss Coonan. The Coonan era, like 
the Newman and Helmuth eras, has 
almost passed. Perhaps like Miss New- 
man, Miss Coonan may after a few 
years of comparative peace and quiet- 
ness come back to serve the Association 
as president. 

Miss Finley, will you please present 
the Treasurer’s report. 

Miss FINtEy: I am sure you have all 
read the Treasurer’s report. If you 
haven't, I suggest that you put it on 
your bedside table. If you are troubled 
with insomnia it will come in very 
handy. I have no intention of reading 
it to you. The good news is that our 
cash balance in our general fund is 
now $13,468.00, which is a gain of al- 
most twenty-five hundred dollars since 
last year. Each year since I have held 
this office we have gained a little over 
the preceding year. 

I think it might be well for you to 
keep in mind as our deliberations pro- 
ceed that there are now some things 
that we can afford to do. I am not sug- 
gesting that we squander our funds, 
but we are able to undertake certain 
projects if you think they are worth- 
while. Even the Index Account is 
beginning to see daylight. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
For fiscal year ending May 31, 1952 
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po Pree ssevsecebensevuexeced 682.50 
JouRNAL 
ERS er re eee 1,787.00 
EE t0as tntndonienebswdabteh ences 920.00 
SE cne2iécdndcccnsesisrerevedes 425.00 
Directory & membership list ............... 
I 6.055 nec cvesinnamenintionss 
CN och tc iciweenwmckaeeee 
GEE soca cnsncencdesvenstacsedascennsacs 


PP PRI BE eco See eskdcdswaeosceas ca 


TOTAL TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR ......... 


LESS DISBURSEMENTS 


Cost to publish JourNAL (4 issues) ......... 

Salaries 
NE Seip wining cia cu he sobSes'e wee 400.00 
CEE Gh bsCieesersckedscsdnenesesave, 550.00 
ee eee 250.00 
Se eee ee ee ree 250.00 
Se Ee ME se bincccdcecdsdennnenaes 300.00 

Hotel expense & transportation ............. 

Office supplies, printing, postage ........... 

COMVOMEIOM GRMOMEE 2.0... cece ccccccccece 

Duaphicate GRGCRAMME . 2.2... ccccccce 

Refunds, including chapter dues ............ 

Telephone & telegraph .................... 

Library education committee ............... 

I dae cc cada ee bo cunenen wun 

RP eiewentenass seasons uamamsenmas 

pe | er Tree rrr ry err 


piv Mek er eee 


CASH BALANCE MAY 31, 1952 .............. 





$4,626.50 


3,132.00 


19.00 
70.00 
1,879.31 
150.00 


3,647.03 


1,750.00 


60.84 
524.13 
5.00 
70.00 
183.00 
2.63 
130.98 
50.00 
100.00 
62.50 
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$10,177.47 


$ 9,876.81 


$20,054.28 


$ 6,586.11 


$13,468.17 


* $850.00 of this amount is to be applied to the Toronto convention. The profit from the Boston conven- 


tion amounted to $1,024.31. 
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INDEX FUND 
For fiscal year ending May 31, 1952 


Pitot Bete 8, FED ec csnsccsscacvcvscccacces $ 295.88 
Receipts from H. W. Wilson Co, ............. 6,375.80 
TOTAL TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR ......... $ 6,671.68 
Less Disbursements 

I Sa here ts eee ey wee $5,027.69 

EEE ORS er eT ere ee 150.00 

NEE hdendisdctwdsovessaissnensedubeweess 2.00 

Miieoe's teavel GROMER .... 0. ceccccccsecs 25.50 
TOTAL. TRGBUMGEIEENTG  oooscciccccccsccc $ 5,205.19 
CASH BALANCE MAY 3], 1952 .............. $ 1,466.49 


General Fund 


The general fund shows a net gain of $3,290.70 during the fiscal year. How- 
ever, $850.00 of this figure is an advance contribution to the Toronto conven- 
tion, so the actual gain is $2,440.70. About half of this very substantial gain 
resulted from the Boston convention which was unusually well attended. The 
rest is made up in gains in dues, sales of back issues of the JOURNAL, interest on 
our savings account and lower convention travel expenses. 

Our membership, by number of persons, as well as by classes, has happily 
regained some of the ground lost last year, though the total persons is still 
below the year 1949-50. 


1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 
Serre pen ta wos ones 21 19 19 
Associate . ES cawa eae kites 46 43 43 
PE Oe ae 186 176 178 
Institutional (persons) ....... 320 302 353 
Institutional (as a class) ...... 143 134 130 
Total persons ............ aa 573 540 593 
Total dues ... eT. $4,363.75 $4,306.50 


During the year we acquired 4 new associate members, 29 active members 
and 8 institutional members (designating 10 persons). Twelve active, one life 
and one associate members resigned or were suspended during the year. 

Subscribers to the JouRNAL have, I am sorry to say, dropped during the year. 
This, I am sure, is not because the JouRNAL is less worthy. There were 50 can- 
cellations during the year, and only 17 new subscribers. Some of the cancella- 
tions were because the subscriber became a member. Twenty-two cancellations 
were for U. S. Information offices in Latin America. These were entered two 
years ago, and the cancellation was no doubt caused by the cut in State De- 


partment appropriations. 
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1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 

OT eee re 165 198 205 
Revenue from advertisers ..... $1,787.00 $1,715.50 $1,649.50 
Revenue from subscriptions ... 920.00 1,005.00 1,067.00 
Revenue from sale of 

SEE EEC T CETTE 425.00 133.75 $16.75 
Cost of publishing 

JouRNAL (exclusive of 

eg fF, Pee 3,647.03 3,795.93 3,030.50 

Index Fund 


I am happy to report that, for the first time since I have been Treasurer (my 
first report covered the year ending May 31, 1949) the Index is not indebted to 
the H. W. Wilson Company. We will, of course, have to borrow from them 
before their annual accounting in November. But we expect that their account- 
ing will show enough to repay the advance and carry us through without fur- 
ther advance. It is possible that this is too optimistic a hope. It may be that 
the three year cumulation, due this July, will take too large a bite from the 
balance due us to enable us to clear our expenses through November 1953. But 
certainly after that, barring unforeseen emergencies, we should be on our feet 
and on a current basis. 

The salary of the indexer, Miss Azian, was increased on October 1, 1951, 
from $2,600.00 to $2,800.00, and is scheduled to increase to $3,000.00 on October 
1, 1952. Her assistant’s salary has been $2,280 for the entire fiscal year. 

Although new circulars on the Index were mailed to the book dealers in 
December, 1951, only four orders have been received this year from this source. 
Two subscriptions and twenty-two bound volumes were ordered through sales- 
men. Inasmuch as the commission to salesmen is 50 per cent and to H. W. 
Wilson Company 25 per cent, it is only through continuing subscriptions that 
the Association can hope to benefit by the salesmen arrangement. These four 
orders actually netted the Association $75.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELIZABETH FINLEY 
Treasurer 
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I will move that the report be 
adopted. 

Mrs. SmiTH: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I think we can 
take it that the motion is carried. 

Before I go on with the other com- 
mittee reports, I want to say something 
about the Law Librarians Society of 
Washington, D.C.’s Union List of Leg- 
islative Histories. I have suggested to 
Mrs. James that she post a copy on our 
Notice Board. Instead, we have put 
one on the Registration Table; and 
to tell us something about the list and 
how it may be obtained I shall call on 
Mrs. James, if she is here. 

Mrs. JAMEs: I followed Mr. John- 
ston’s suggestion but I am afraid 
people have already heard a great deal 
about the Union List of Legislative 
Histories and may not care to hear 
about it again. I will merely say it was 
the project of a special committee of 
the Washington Society. As you prob- 
ably know, it is a directory or list of 
the legislative histories in over thirty 
libraries, almost all government li- 
braries and almost all in Washington. 
When the Society in Washington be- 
came interested in legislative histories, 
our greatest need was to know where 
to locate particular ones in case we had 
inquiries for those that were not avail- 
able in our own libraries. 

We have a copy on the Registration 
Table with a notice showing that 
copies can still be obtained for one 
dollar each from Miss Miriam C. 
Vance of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and we would be very 
glad to receive orders. We would also 


be pleased to receive your suggestions 
for further work in legislative history. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mrs. James. There is one other an- 
nouncement. I have been asked to 
announce that the librarians from the 
Southeastern States, that is the states 
whose reports appear in the Southern 
Reporter, would like to meet for a dis- 
cussion right after the panel discussion 
on Tuesday evening in this room. Will 
all interested librarians please note. 
Miss Elliott says it is all the Southern 
States in addition to the Southeastern 
States. 

Mr. Drummond has been the Chair- 
man of the Index Committee since 
1947. It would not be right to call on 
him to present his report without some 
reference to the outstanding work he 
has done in the past five years. When 
the history of the Association is writ- 
ten—which it should be very soon—the 
name Drummond will occupy a very 
important place in it, whatever he 
does in the year 1952-53. 

We will now have the report of the 
Committee on the Index to Legal 
Periodicals. 

Mr. Drummonp: I, too, will not 
read my report. However, I would like 
to make a couple of corrections. One 
of the statements mentioning our fi- 
nancial condition could actually be a 
little better, i.c., where we compare 
our twenty-five hundred to three thou- 
sand dollar net profit this year with 
a net loss of five thousand dollars. 
Actually I should have raised that 
up to about eight or nine thousand 
dollars. I forgot we had, also, to pay 
editorial salaries. 
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Also, where I mentioned the small 
effect of the campaign to obtain new 
subscriptions, I said one or two hun- 
dred dollars could have been realized 
—I should have added, “per year.” I 
will highlight a couple of items. 

The question of the frequency of 
the Index was raised last year, and we 
did circularize subscribers about it. 
Quite a few did not answer, but Mr. 
Haycraft of the Wilson Company as- 
sures me a very high percentage an- 
swered as compared with what they 
would normally get from subscribers 
to their Indexes. The vote was against 
increasing the frequency to a monthly 
with an increase of 10 per cent in cost. 
It was a very decisive vote and we be- 
lieve that that settles that question at 
least for the next three or four years. 

The biggest project of the year was 
the revision of the list of periodicals 
covered. We compared our list with 
that of the Interim Supplement and 
by correspondence the members of the 
Committee arrived at a list which in 
effect has added about every legal 
periodical in this country and has 
omitted those which would not strictly 
be called legal periodicals and those 
which are in foreign languages. We 
still list one or two foreign ones and 
that is a question which will be taken 
up by the Committee on Foreign Law, 
following this report. 

You will probably note, or perhaps 
you have, inside the first page of the 
Index we now have a statement telling 
what is covered. A couple of members 
suggested that would be helpful to 
those using it—how we treat bar asso- 
ciation periodicals, leaving out the 
newsy articles referring to social ac- 
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tivities, but putting in an article on 
land titles or similar items. That re- 
vision will result in a net increase, we 
figure, of about seven hundred and 
ten entries a year but will not increase 
your subscription rate during this next 
year. 

I would also like to mention now, as 
well as in the written report, the co- 
operation that the Columbia and New 
York University groups offered with 
regard to codperative indexing. It 
did not work out too well. We have 
dropped it for the time being, but we 
certainly have gained a great deal of 
experience. 

The Sub-committee on the Improve- 
ment of Sub-headings, Miss Benyon 
and Mr. Charpentier, have reported 
that they carry on a sort of pilot pro- 
ject with one or two sub-headings dur- 
ing the year and they have pretty well 
established the methods which can be 
followed. We hope that improvement 
will continue during the next year. 

That is all I have in the way of high- 
lighting my report, but I would like 
to report on what the Committee did 
at its meeting this morning. We voted 
to have a rate revision a year from 
now. It takes quite a while to do it, 
and while Mr. Haycraft hasn’t asked 
me, I am sure he would want me to 
urge you to answer the questionnaires 
promptly. Your subscription rate will 
depend on it, and if you don’t you 
may end up with a higher rate, because 
many of the periodicals which we 
have dropped were counted in deter- 
mining your rate before. So it will 
be to your interest to reply to the 
questionnaire. 

Another action of the Committee 
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was to eliminate the sale of the Index 
through dealers. This sounds as if it 
is being unkind to dealers. It isn’t, 
actually. They were doing us more of 
a favor than anything else. They did 
not make very much money on it. We 
didn’t make any, because most of the 
subscriptions which were obtained 
from lawyers were dropped at the end 
of the first year, and it cost us more 
to handle than it was worth. The Com- 
mittee and Wilson Company are 
agreed that we should drop that sale. 
I would like this to be an announce- 
ment to dealers. I believe that we will 
write letters to those who have been 
active in this field. We appreciate 
everything they have done. I am sure 
that most of them will be relieved that 
we don’t expect them to push the Jn- 
dex any more. 

I think that at this time I should 
announce that Miss Azian, Executive 
Editor, will resign at the end of the 
three year accumulation period, some- 
time in August. Miss Dorothea A. 
Flaherty, who has been the Assistant 
to the Executive Editor was appointed 
by the Executive Board to become 
Executive Editor upon Mrs. Azian’s 
retirement. Our good friend, Mr. Pull- 
ing, has come to the fore again and 
produced another good assistant to the 
Executive Editor. Her name is Miss 
Florence Garmon. She is a graduate 
of Portia Law School in Boston and 
is known to our friends at Harvard 
and the Editors of the Index, and we 
are looking forward to having the 
services of Miss Garmon commencing 
September first. 

There is one more point. Both the 
Index Committee and the Executive 


Board voted to change our salary ar- 
rangement with the Editors. We have 
set up a program of advances for the 
next four years, so that we can have 
and they can have something to look 
forward to, and perhaps by that means 
we can stop the turnover that we have 
been having in the office of executive 
editor. 

At this point I would like to say 
that we had the question of indexing 
foreign language periodicals presented 
to us by several groups and in a rather 
strong way. I happened to have Bill 
Stern sitting in the office with me at 
the time I read the first letter. I said, 
“This looks like a job for the Foreign 
Law Committee.” You will hear from 
him later. I asked President Johnston 
to schedule his report right after this, 
so that we can pass the question of 
indexing foreign language periodicals 
to that Committee. 

The report of the Committee fol- 
lows: 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE INDEX TO 
LEGAL PERIODICALS 


The Committee is pleased to report 
that the financial condition of the 
Index is greatly improved over that 
of 1950-51. The net income from our 
publisher, the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, for the year ending with the 
1951 annual volume was $9,051.99. 
Since $4,676.19 had been advanced by 
the H. W. Wilson Company pre- 
viously, a balance of $4,375.80 was paid 
over to the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion in October, 1951. This amount 
is sufficient to pay editorial salaries 
through August, 1952, so that it can 
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be said that the Index not only was 
self-supporting during 1950-51 but in 
fact, wiped out all previous deficits. 
The H. W. Wilson Company now es- 
timates that the net income to be 
turned over to the Association for the 
year ending with the July, 1952, three- 
year cumulative volume will be ap- 
proximately $8,500.00 and the Com- 
mittee submits that this compares 
favorably with the $5,000.00 deficit of 
the year ending with the 1949 three- 
year cumulation. Out of this $8,500 
must of course be paid editorial sal- 
aries but the Association will realize a 
profit of between $2,500 and $3,000. 

The publishers have warned us that 
the cost of labor and materials is going 
up and that one important source of 
income, the supply of back volumes, 
is rapidly being exhausted. A cam- 
paign to obtain new subscriptions is 
being prepared but it is doubtful that 
more than one or two hundred dollars 
per year can be raised from this source. 
The Index had 850 subscribers as of 
May 1, 1952. Therefore, upon the ad- 
vice of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
the Committee recommends that a re- 
vision of subscription rates be made 
during 1952-53 with the new rates 
coming into force no later than the 
billing for the subscription year be- 
ginning July 1, 1953. 

Because of the discussion at the An- 
nual Meeting last year of the need for 
more frequent issues of the Index it 
was thought desirable to submit this 
question to the subscribers. Subscrib- 
ers were asked to vote on the question 
of issuing the Index monthly instead 
of bi-monthly at an increase of 10 per 
cent in subscription rates and they 
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voted not to increase the frequency to 
monthly with a 10 per cent increase 
in subscription rates. abulated on the 
service basis (i.e. one vote for each 
dollar the subscriber pays) the ballots 
showed that 58.9 per cent were against 
monthly issues and 41.1 per cent were 
for them. On a straight one-vote-per- 
subscription basis the ballots showed 
that 69.4 per cent preferred to main- 
tain the bi-monthly schedule with 
30.6 per cent favoring the monthly 
issues. Because of this vote no change 
in the publishing schedule of the 
Index will be made except that a 
separate July issue will be published 
each year instead of only in the years 
of the three-year cumulations. This 
can be done at a very low cost and will 
eliminate the delay in service due to 
the time involved in compiling the 
annual cumulative volumes. 

The largest project on which the 
Committee worked during the past 
year was the revision of the list of 
periodicals covered by the Index. The 
list of periodicals covered by the Co- 
lumbia-N.Y.U. Interim Supplement 
but not by the Index to Legal Period- 
icals was examined very carefully and 
most of the periodicals were found to 
be non-legal or in foreign languages. 
The non-legal periodicals were not 
added to those covered by the Index 
since the income of the Jndex does not 
permit any large expansion. The ques- 
tion of the inclusion of foreign lan- 
guage periodicals was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Law of the 
Association. The report of that Com- 
mittee will present the foreign period- 
icals problem to the Association for 
consideration. 
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The revised list of periodicals to be 
covered by the Index includes ap- 
proximately 40 periodicals not pre- 
viously indexed and omits several 
publications previously indexed, but 
which were court reports, annual sur- 
veys or non-legal periodicals. It is 
estimated that this revision of period- 
icals indexed, which will become effec- 
tive with the September 1952 issue, 
will cause a net increase of 710 entries 
per year in the Index. Since the total 
number of entries for 1951 was 16,710 
this slight increase can be absorbed 
without increasing subscription rates 
for 1952-53. 

The Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation for the codperation 
offered by the staff of the Columbia- 
N.Y.U. Interim Supplement. On an 
experimental basis indexing was fur- 
nished to the Executive Editor of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals. Since this 
was an experiment the Executive Ed- 
itor was not permitted to stop indexing 
periodicals for which the Jniertm Sup- 
plement staff would furnish entries, 
with the result that no time was saved 
by the Editors of the Index. The Ex- 
ecutive Editor of the Index reported 
that because of differences in methods 
and personnel the entries furnished to 


her by the Interim Supplement stafk 
could not have been used in the Index 
without considerable revision and the 
experimental codperation was then 
dropped. The lessons learned from 
this experiment will prove most help- 
ful in the future. 

The important project to improve 
the subject headings of the Index was 
carried on by a sub-committee com- 
posed of Elizabeth V. Benyon and 
Arthur Charpentier. Their work will 
be covered by a separate report. 

It was with regret that the Com- 
mittee received the resignation of the 
Assistant to the Executive Editor, Miss 
Jeanne Maloney, effective September 
15, 1951. However, we were fortunate 
in obtaining an able replacement in 
the person of Miss Dorothea Flaherty 
who became Assistant to the Executive 
Editor on October 1, 1951. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Forrest S. DRUMMOND, Chairman 
ELIZABETH V. BENYON 
Harry BITNER 
ARTHUR A. CHARPENTIER 
THOMAS S. CHECKLEY 
HELEN NEWMAN 
ARTHUR C, PULLING 
GERTRUDE E. WoopARD 
May 16, 1952 
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I move that the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Index to Legal Period- 
icals be accepted and filed. 

Miss NewMan: I will second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on the motion to accept the 
report of the Committee on Index to 
Legal Periodicals? 

Memper: Is the Committee still con- 
sidering the expansion of sub-headings 
and the placing of certain specialized 
articles under more than one sub- 
heading? 

Mr. DrumMmMonp: That is what the 
Special Sub-Committee on Sub-Head- 
ings is considering. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion? Are you ready for 
the question? All in favor of accepting 
this report signify by saying aye? Con- 
trary say nay? The report is accepted. 

Mr. DrumMmonn: I forgot to say one 
very important thing and that is that 
we have with us today Mr. Howard 
Haycraft, Vice-President of the Wilson 
Company, who is here at my request. 
He met with the Committee this morn- 
ing and he will be available for any 
questions that you may have concern- 
ing the publisher’s work with the 
Index. If you would like any informa- 
tion such as to how subscription rates 
are figured, I can tell you but I am 
sure he can do it better than I. Mr. 
Haycraft has assured me he will be 
very happy to answer any of your 
questions. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Are there any 
questions you would like to ask Mr. 
Haycraft? Apparently you are all 
satisfied. 

Mr. Stern will now present the re- 
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port of the Committee on Foreign 
Law. This Committee has met since 
the mimeographed report was made 
up and the Chairman will probably 
be in a position to add something to it. 

Mr. STERN: The Foreign Law Com- 
mittee has considered the indexing of 
foreign legal periodicals. As you know, 
the American Journal of Comparative 
Law has just started its publication 
and we thought that foreign legal 
periodicals would be indexed there. 
However, it did not work out that way 
and the American Journal of Compar- 
ative Law will not index foreign legal 
periodicals. 

We have of course investigated var- 
ious possibilities of indexing these 
periodicals. Mr. Drummond has al- 
ready mentioned that teachers of com- 
parative law, of whom there are now 
quite a few, have urged indexing of 
foreign legal periodicals in one fashion 
or another, and as you know the in- 
creased interest in the United States 
and Canada in foreign law makes it 
almost mandatory to do something 
about it. 

There are, of course, quite a few 
problems involved. At first we thought 
of doing it or suggesting doing it in 
the Index to Legal Periodicals. How- 
ever, a survey of foreign legal period- 
icals has shown that there are almost 
one hundred which should be indexed. 
It is, of course, out of the question 
that the Index to Legal Periodicals 
should include such a great number 
of foreign legal periodicals. 

We then investigated the separate 
publication of an index of foreign 
legal periodicals. We have discussed 
the question of the publication with 
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Dr. Evans, the Librarian of Congress, 
and others and we hope that there is 
a possibility for it, but it is by far too 
early to judge. We hope there may be 
a possibility of publishing an interna- 
tional index to legal periodicals either 
through UNESCO, the Library of 
Congress or in some other fashion. Of 
course, there are many problems in- 
volved. They must be thought out as 
discreetly as possible in order to see 
how much work is involved in the 
publishing of the index, and every- 
thing would have to be thought out 
very much in advance before we could 
even suggest that such an index be 
published. 

However, if it should turn out that 
a separate index cannot be published, 
then the question would arise as to 
whether it be possible to index at 
least a few selected foreign periodicals. 
This problem has been raised by 
teachers of comparative law. They 
would like to see at least about one 
dozen foreign legal periodicals in- 
dexed. There is no doubt that it would 
be of interest to the teachers of com- 
parative law. It would, also, be of 
interest to subscribers to the Index 
who practice law and who want to be 
informed about foreign law problems. 
So we will have to see whether the 
idea would be feasible. 

If any of you are interested, we have 
here a list of about eighty-five foreign 
legal periodicals which, it is suggested, 
would have to be indexed in an index 
to foreign legal periodicals; and a 
shorter list of one dozen foreign legal 
periodicals which might be indexed in 
the Index to Legal Periodicals. 

If it were desired, there is a third 
possibility and that is to use the facil- 
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ities which Harry Bitner has offered 
to us in a very friendly way, the facili- 
ties of the Interim Index, where at 
present a few foreign periodicals are 
indexed, but that Index is not issued 
in cumulative form. There is, of 
course, expense involved in the prep- 
aration of an index for foreign legal 
periodicals. All these problems are still 
problems for the future. 

Therefore, I do not make any defi- 
nite report or any definite suggestions, 
but I feel that the question of an index 
to foreign legal periodicals has to be 
gone into further before the Associa- 
tion can arrive at a particular solution. 

I think it would be very interesting 
to all of us to hear any of you who 
have any ideas about it and any sug- 
gestions. I might add that if an inter- 
national index of legal periodicals 
were to be published one of the ques- 
tions would be that of coverage. What 
would it cover? Only central European 
languages, or periodicals published in 
these areas, or should it include, also, 
eastern European periodicals? Should 
it include the articles of the Moslem 
world? There are a number of very 
important problems. I couldn’t give 
you any idea as to what would be 
feasible financially or what could be 
done at this time. 

There is one more important point. 
The Foreign Law Committee has in- 
vited a number of foreign law book 
dealers to become members of this 
Association and to attend the annual 
conventions. We have done so because 
foreign law book dealers visit only a 
small number of the law libraries and 
there are quite a number of law 
libraries who buy some foreign law 
books occasionally or hear about them 
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but have no personal contact with 
these dealers. Up to now only one for- 
eign law book dealer has accepted this 
invitation, a Spanish law book dealer, 
and he has already stated he will be 
present next year at the convention in 
Los Angeles. Thank you very much. 

The formal report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Law follows: 


REPORT OF THE FOREIGN LAW 
COMMITTEE 


1. Indexing of Foreign Legal Period- 
icals. 

During the report year the Com- 
mittee investigated the feasibility of 
indexing foreign legal periodicals. 
This problem became acute when 
some teachers of comparative law in 
American law schools expressed the 
desirability of such indexing and 
when the impending publication of 
the American Journal of Comparative 
Law seemed to bring the problem of 
indexing foreign legal periodicals 
closer to a solution. However, it 
turned out that the American Journal 
of Comparative Law is scheduled to 
list only the contents of recent issues 
of a limited number of foreign legal 
periodicals under the name of the 
periodical rather than by subject. The 
Committee considered the feasibility 
of including foreign legal periodicals 
among the periodicals which are in- 
dexed in the Index to Legal Period- 
icals. However, if justice is to be done 
to the project of indexing foreign 
legal periodicals, at least eighty-five 
foreign periodicals would have to be 
indexed. It is believed that the Index 
to Legal Periodicals would be unable 
to absorb such a number. 


The Committee, then, considered 
the possibility of indexing a selective 
list of foreign legal periodicals in the 
Index. Such a selective list was sug- 
gested by the Editor-in-Chief of the 
forthcoming American Journal of 
Comparative Law. The Committee 
has, however, found it easier to dis- 
cover the difficulties which stand in 
the way of such selective indexing 
than to be prepared to recommend it. 
The Committee suggests that the 
problems confronting the indexing of 
foreign legal periodicals be discussed 
further by the Committee and by the 
membership of the Association. 


2. Invitation to Foreign Law Book 

Dealers. 

The Committee has issued invita- 
tions to leading foreign law book deal- 
ers in Western Europe and Latin- 
America to become Associate Members 
of the Association and to attend the 
annual Conventions. It is felt that the 
attendance of foreign law book dealers 
at the conventions would be of partic- 
ular assistance to those members who 
buy foreign law books only occasion- 
ally. 


8. Coéperation with other Organiza- 
tions in the Field of Foreign and 
Comparative Law. 

The attention of the Association 
members is drawn to the forthcoming 
American Journal of Comparative 
Law which is the first journal of its 
kind in the United States. The sub- 
scription price is $5.00 per year. 


WILLIAM B. STERN, Chairman 
VLADIMIR GsOVSKI 

HELEN HARGRAVE 

HELEN NEWMAN 

Kurt SCHWERIN 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS WHICH 
MIGHT BE INDEXED IN AN 
INDEX TO FOREIGN LEGAL 

PERIODICALS 


Akademiia nauk, Leningrad. Otdelenie ekon- 
omiki i prava. 

Annales de la Academia Matritense del nota- 
riado. (Spain) 

Annales de la propriété industrielle, artistique 
et littéraire. (France) 

Anuario de derecho civil. (Spain) 

Anuario de derecho penal y ciencias penales. 
(Spain) 

Archiv des vélkerrechts. (Germany) 

Archiv fiir rechts-und sozialphilosophie. (Ger- 
many) 

Archiv fiir Schweizerisches abgaberecht. 
(Switzerland) 

Asociacién de escribanos del Uraguay. Revista. 

Bulletin for international fiscal documenta- 
tion. (Netherlands) 

Colegio de Abogados del Distrito Federal, 
Caracas. Revista. (Venezuela) 

Criminalia. (Mexico) 

Diritto del lavoro. (Italy) 

Diritto di autore. (Italy) 

Diritto e giurisprudenza. (Italy) 

Diritto marittimo. (Italy) 

The foreign tax law weekly bulletin. (U. S.) 

Foro. (Mexico) 

Foro hondureffo. 

Foro padano. (Italy) 

Guatemala (City) Universidad de San Carlos. 
Revista de la facultad de ciencias juridicas 
y sociales. 

Indian law review. (India) 

Indice de publicaciones periédicas. (Lajouane, 
Argentina) 

Informacién juridica. (Spain) 

Jornal do féro, (Portugal) 

Journal du droit international. (France) 

The journal of comparative legislation and 
international law. (England) 

Juristische blatter. (Austria) 

Jus; revista de derecho y ciencias sociales. 
(Mexico) 

Justicia. (Mexico) 

The lawyers’ journal. (Philippines) 

Medellin, Colombia. Universidad de Antio- 
quia. Facultad de derecho. Biblioteca. Bol- 
etin juridico-bibliografico 

Medellin, Colombia. Universidad de Antio- 
quia. Facultad de derecho y ciencias po- 
liticas. Estudios de derecho. 
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Nederlandsch juristenblad. (Netherlands) 

Neue justiz. (Germany) 

Nordisk tidsskrift for international ret [og jus 
gentium]. (Denmark) 

Nordisk tidsskrift for kriminalvidenskab, 
(Denmark) 

Norsk retstidende. (Norway) 

Nytt juridiskt arkiv. (Sweden) 

Usterreichische zeitschrift fiir 6ffentliches 
recht. (Vienna) 

Philippine law journal. 

Portugal, Ministerio da Justiga. Boletin. 

Quito. Universidad Central. Seccién de in- 
vestigaciones de derecho comparado. Bole- 
tin. 

Revista critica de derecho inmobiliario. 
(Spain) 

Revista de derecho. (Chile) 

Revista de derecho mercantil. (Spain) 

Revista de derecho privado. (Spain) 

Revista de derecho y legislacién. (Venezuela) 

Revista de direito e de estudos sociais. (Por- 
tugal) 

Revista de la facultad de derecho y ciencias 
sociales. (Uraguay) 

Revista internacional del notariado. (Argen- 
tina) 

Revista juridica de Catalufia. (Spain) 

Revista juridica del peru. Sociedad de legis- 
lacién comparada. Comite peruano. 

Revista trimestral de derecho comercial. (Co- 
lumbia) 

Revue critique de droit international. 
(France) 

Revue de droit administratif et de droit fiscal. 
(Switzerland) 

Revue de droit international. (France) 

Revue de droit international et de droit com- 
paré. (Belgium) 

Revue francaise de droit aérien. (France) 

Revue internationale de droit comparé. 
(France) 

Revue de science criminelle et de droit pénal 
comparé. (France) 

Revue du droit public et de la science poli- 
tique. (France) 

Revue Générale de droit international public. 
(France) 

Revue historique de droit francaise et étran- 
ger. (France) 

Revue internationale des droits de l’antiquité. 
(Belgium) 

Revue juridique et politique de l’union fran- 
Caise. 

Revue trimestrielle de droit commercial. 
(France) 
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Rivista de diritto della navigazione. (Italy) 

Rivista del diritto commerciale del diritto 
generale. (Italy) 

Rivista del diritto commerciale e del diritto 
generale della obbligazioni. (Italy) 

Rivista trimestrale di diritto e procedura 
civile. (Italy) 

Rivista internazionale di filosofia del diritto. 

(Italy) 

San Jose, Costa Rica. Colegio de Abogados. 

Revista. 

Schweizerische juristen-zeitung. (Switzerland) 
Seminar, Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 

American church history seminar. 
Sovetskoe gosudarstvo. (Russia) 

Svensk juristtidning. (Sweden) 
Tijdschrift voor strafrecht. (Netherlands) 
Tidskrift for sveriges advokatsamfund, 

(Sweden) 

U.S. Bureau of labor statistics. Notes on labor 
abroad. 

Zeitschrift fiir auslandisches 6ffentliches recht 
und volkerrecht. (Germany) 

Zeitschrift fiir auslandisches und internation- 
ales privatrecht. 

Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte handelsrecht und 
konkursrecht. (Germany) 

Zeitschrift fiir luftrecht. (Germany) 

Zeitschrift fiir schweizerisches recht. (Switzer- 
land) 

I will move the acceptance of the 
report. 

Mrs. Davies: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: The accept- 
ance of this report has been moved 
and seconded. This is essentially a 
progress report. Is there any discussion 
or any questions? 

Mr. Marke: Do you wish to get 
some recommendations now or would 
you prefer that the Committee be 
given them in private? 

Mr. STERN: We would be happy to 
have any suggestions you have to 
make, Mr. Marke, or which anybody 
else has to make. 

Mr. Marke: As far as the language 
is concerned, I think if we were to 


adopt the languages of the United 
Nations as to the publications that 
would perhaps be a good limitation. 

Also, I would like to state that I 
would be very much interested in such 
an index and perhaps it would be 
worthwhile to get the opinion of 
everyone here as to how feasible it 
would be for your Committee to con- 
tinue. 

Mr. STERN: The question has been 
raised, and I think it is a very inter- 
esting one, as to what extent this As- 
sociation is interested in an index to 
foreign legal periodicals, either on a 
very selective basis, or by just indexing 
a few, or the other way, by the pub- 
lication of an index for foreign legal 
periodicals. I wonder whether you 
would like to raise your hands if you 
would be interested in the creation of 
an index of foreign legal periodicals 
as a separate publication? (Nineteen 
hands were raised.) 

Now if that is not feasible, would 
you be interested in the indexing of 
approximately twelve foreign legal 
periodicals? All in favor of that raise 
hands? (Twenty-seven hands were 
raised.) 

Who would be opposed to the in- 
dexing of twelve foreign legal period- 
icals in the Index to Legal Periodicals? 

Mr. DrumMmonp: At this point why 
don’t you tell about the cost of that. 
You may not want to do it if you 
realize that only the libraries who sub- 
scribe to those periodicals will be pay- 
ing for this indexing. In other words, 
if there are only six libraries taking a 
French periodical and it has as many 
entries a year as the Harvard Law Re- 
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view, the entry cost which might be 
one dollar a year if you could divide 
by the number of subscribers to the 
Harvard Law Review, might be 
twenty-five dollars extra for those who 
subscribe to the French periodical 
since the cost would have to be divided 
by six. So don’t put your hands up 
frivolously. It is going to cost you 
quite a bit. 

Mr. STERN: In view of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s remarks, I think we should 
put the question again in a revised 
form. Would you be interested in the 
indexing of a selected number of ap- 
proximately twelve foreign period- 
icals provided that the cost in indexing 
would probably have to be paid by 
those libraries which subscribe to 
those eleven or twelve foreign legal 
periodicals? How much it will cost, 
we don’t know. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: Could we have Mr. 
Stern read that list of eleven or twelve? 
It seems to me the only people who 
should vote are the ones who would 
be paying. That may seem like an un- 
democratic procedure, but I think it 
is actually very democratic to allow 
those who are going to pay the bill to 
be the ones who have a show of hands 
on that. 

Mr. Marke: You haven’t made a 
test as to how expensive it will be? 

Mr. DrumMMonp: No, but it will be 
quite a bit, I can tell you that. 

Mr. STERN: Perhaps it is too early 
to ask the question. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: Could you read 
the list and see how many take those 
periodicals. 

Mr. Stern then read the following 
list: 
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SUGGESTED LIST 
WHICH COULD BE INDEXED IN 
THE INDEX TO LEGAL 
PERIODICALS 


Archiv des vélkerrechts. (Germany) 

Journal du droit international. (France) 

Nordisk tidsskrift for international ret og jus 
gentium. (Denmark) 

Revue critique de droit international. 
(France) 

Revue de droit international. (France) 

Revue de droit international et de droit com- 
paré. (Belgium) 

Revue internationale de droit comparé. 
(France) 

Revue de science criminelle et de droit penal 
comparé. (France) 

Revue generale de droit international public. 
(France) 

Zeitschrift fiir auslandisches 6ffentliches recht 
und vélkerrecht. (Germany) 

Zeitschrift fiir auslandisches und internation- 
ales privatrecht. (Germany) 


Mr. STERN: Now, providing you un- 
derstood my German and French, how 
many of you subscribe to these periodi- 
cals or a considerable number thereof? 

MeMBER: Mr. Stern, maybe I am 
confused still, but on the cost, is it to 
be considered on the individual peri- 
odical? If one subscribes to one, is he 
to pay for the indexing cost on that 
one or on the whole number of foreign 
periodicals put together? 

Mr. Stern: I think Mr. Haycraft 
can answer that. As far as I know he 
just determines how many subscrip- 
tions there are, how many entries per 
periodical there are in each issue, and 
finds out what it costs per entry. Is 
that right, Mr. Haycraft? 

Mr. Haycrart: Yes, Mr. Stern. The 
answer to your question I believe is 
that you would pay by the individual 
periodical. I told the Committee this 
morning that in the event that it was 
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decided to index this list of eleven or 
twelve periodicals we would feel it 
necessary to establish a separate cost 
per entry because every step of index- 
ing foreign periodicals is higher than 
that of domestic periodicals. Then an- 
other factor is that so few libraries 
would take the foreign periodicals. We 
would start in with a title and we 
would count the entries and in that 
way we would have established the 
rate per entry for the indexing and 
printing of that. Then we would say 
that comes to so many hundreds and 
as there are six who are taking this 
title, it will cost one hundred dollars 
each. I have exaggerated it purposely. 
It would not be that bad, but in our 
opinion the cost would be very high 
indeed to the relatively few libraries 
who take these periodicals. 

Mr. Marke: What would be the al- 
ternative, if you issued an independent 
index? Have you any ideas as to the 
cost for indexing a more representa- 
tive group, that is, a much larger 
group of foreign periodicals? 

Mr. STERN: If the question concerns 
the expense of a separate index to 
foreign legal periodicals we are still 
in a preparatory state of even consid- 
ering that. However, I can tell you 
that we will try to get the co-operation 
of those who will co-operate with us, 
free of charge. Now as you perhaps 
know, Eastern European and Soviet 
Russian periodicals are at present al- 
ready indexed in some form by the 
Library of Congress. I believe we could 
just copy these entries or could receive 
them immediately after they are made 
up. There may be other ways of co- 
operation which it is too early to dis- 


cuss here; but it would be hoped that 
the editorial expense would be rela- 
tively small. 

We also have considered whether 
foreign student help would be avail- 
able for the translation from languages 
which might not be familiar to the 
editor, and we have found that stu- 
dent help would be quite inexpensive. 
There is also the possibility, particu- 
larly if UNESCO should be interested, 
that the index could be compiled in 
Europe and that therefore the cost of 
compilation and the cost of produc- 
tion would be much smaller. 

There is the question, too, of the 
fashion in which the index would be 
published. I have been told, but I do 
not know any technical details, that 
there are numerous cheaper methods 
of production than the regular method 
of typesetting and printing. One such 
is the method of typing a card with an 
electromatic typewriter and reproduc- 
ing it immediately in book form in 
reduced or enlarged form, as may be 
decided. 

There are many things to be con- 
sidered and it is far too early to make 
an estimate of how much such an in- 
dex would cost. However, we do know 
that if it were a separate index of 
foreign legal periodicals, the market 
would be quite considerable for it and 
the market would not only be a mar- 
ket in this country, it would be a 
world-wide market. There is nothing 
like international indexing of legal 
periodicals in existence anywhere in 
the world and it is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that a very large 
amount of the effort put into the writ- 
ing of articles in legal periodicals over 
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the world is, at present, wasted because 
it is not available to us or to people in 
other foreign countries. Frequently, it 
is said that people arrive at the same 
subject of thought and are not familiar 
with the fact that the same research 
has been done in some other country 
already in a very efficient and pro- 
found way. 

One example was just recently given 
to me. In the last revision of the Social 
Security Legislation of the United 
States, certain funds were spent by the 
federal government in the compilation 
of foreign data, comparative data, in 
countries which had had similar social 
security legislation for many years. It 
was apparently not known to those 
who voted for the funds and to those 
who spent them that this research 
already had been done. 

Mr. Exvuincer: During the discus- 
sion an idea just occurred to me and 
I just throw it in for whatever it may 
be worth. Of the twelve titles Mr. 
Stern named, I believe all except one 
dealt in the area of international law. 
The exception was on criminology, 
which was also on an international 
basis to deal with international law. 
Now the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law has a selective list of 
periodicals which it analyzes in its 
appendices. It is not in the form of a 
subject index, to be true, but it gives 
the major articles. If an independent 
index or an index in connection with 
the Index to Legal Periodicals would 
be financially unbearable, might it be 
possible that some co-operative under- 
taking could be established between 
this Association and the American As- 
sociation of International Law to use 
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the facilities of the editorial staff of 
the American Journal of International 
Law and expand their section to at 
least approximate the sub-index? That 
is just an idea. 

Mr. STERN: Mr. Ellinger’s suggestion 
is that the eleven periodicals, the 
names of which I read, are mostly in 
the field of international law; that at 
present the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law lists the articles pub- 
lished in recent issues of these peri- 
odicals, not in the way of subject ar- 
rangement but just in the way of the 
numerical order in which they are 
published; that perhaps by co-opera- 
tion with the American Society of In- 
ternational Law we might be able to 
have a subject index published in the 
American Journal of International 
Law. That is certainly a very valuable 
suggestion. Of course, we should re- 
member that actually these eleven 
periodicals do deal with international 
law only in part. It is true most of 
them have the word international law 
in their titles but, as you know, in 
years past there was some confusion 
as to what international law meant 
and even now there are many people 
who when they talk about the laws of 
foreign countries and collections there- 
of, think they talk about international 
law. So actually these periodicals, the 
majority thereof, deal with questions 
of foreign law rather than _inter- 
national law. Of course, they are con- 
nected with international law. I think 
Mr. Ellinger’s suggestion is a very good 
one. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: There was one 
other part of Mr. Marke’s question 
which I think was not answered. He 
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asked the alternative to including the 
periodicals in the Index, and I think 
in that connection it should be 
brought out that the Committee on 
the Index felt that the alternative 
should be a separate foreign legal 
periodical index in co-operation with 
the Library of Congress, UNESCO, or 
some other body. Does that answer 
your question. 

Mr. Marke: Yes. Under the circum- 
stances, I would be prepared to go 
along with that suggestion. 

Mr. HiLv: I am on the Committee 
on Development and Coordination of 
Facilities for Legal Research, for 
which I have not written my report 
but on which I had hoped to speak 
briefly. 

I have given some thought to it 
during the year. I think that we are 
doing only a half-hearted job at any- 
thing we are attempting. There is a 
gap in the early years of the Index 
which has not been properly accumu- 
lated. A great deal of the material in 
the periodicals prior to that time were 
never properly indexed by the old 
Jones and Chipman Index to Legal 
Periodicals. I believe that there are 
many other agencies besides the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries 
which might be interested in this proj- 
ect. I could visualize that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the Inter- 
national Bar Association, the Inter- 
American Bar Association, the Inter- 
national Law Association, the Council 
of Learned Societies, as well as UN- 
ESCO and the Library of Congress 
might be interested in the better job 
of indexing legal periodicals or legal 


articles appearing in periodicals. Some 
of the very best articles written by 
members of the Bar do not appear in 
any legal periodical but appear in 
other journals in the field of social 
science, political science and so forth 
and are sometimes only haphazardly 
indexed in the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service. 

When I expected to talk later about 
this problem I was going to suggest 
the possibility of a joint committee, 
composed of all of these various 
groups, to see if we couldn’t approach 
this great problem on the highest level. 
I don’t believe it has ever been at- 
tempted. I have the feeling that one 
of the failings not only of library as- 
sociations such as this but of all li- 
brary associations over this country is 
the failure to take into due considera- 
tion the other associations, agencies 
and societies in the same field or re- 
lated fields in which we do not par- 
ticipate and whom we do not consult 
whatsoever. 

Therefore, before we take any defi- 
nite action I think we should try to 
get the larger picture of what our job 
really is and what we should plan for 
the future. Thank you. 

Mr. STERN: I suppose there will be 
some discussion of Sidney Hill’s pro- 
posal. Are there any more questions 
concerning the work of the Foreign 
Law Committee? 

Mr. Hix: I believe the Inter- 
national Bar Association is meeting 
in Madrid or will meet there very 
shortly. Have you consulted the Inter- 
national Bar Association? 

Mr. STERN: I have not as yet, but 
the suggestion is very much in order. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion of the report of the 
Foreign Law Committee? All in favor 
of the acceptance of the report say 
aye? Contrary, say nay? The report is 
accepted. 

Do you wish any action on your 
suggestion, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hit: I am leaving that up to 
the Chairman of the Committee. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: It will, of 
course, be considered. 

I will now call on Miss Ashman to 
present the Report of the Committee 
on Memorials. 

Miss ASHMAN: Mr. President, the 
Committee on Memorials regretfully 
announces the deaths of the following 
members: Evan Jones, George N. 
Cheney, Marcia MacDonald Fenelon, 
Clarence Paul Denning, Marie C. 
Thompson. 

Miss Ashman then read the Memo- 
rials to Miss Marie C. Thompson and 
Mr. Clarence P. Denning which fol- 
low and the Memorial to Mr. Evan 
Jones as printed in 44 Law Lrprary 
JourNnaL 304, to Mr. George W. Che- 
ney as printed in 45 Law LIBRARY 
JourNAL 90, and to Mrs. Marcia Mc- 
Donald Fenelon as it appears in 45 
Law LisrarRy JOURNAL 164. 


Marie C. THOMPSON 


Miss Marie C. Thompson, senior 
order librarian at the University of 
Michigan Law School Library, died 
August 12, at her home in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, after a brief illness. 

Born November 28, 1891, in Ann 
Arbor, she was a daughter of the late 
Chauncey and Eva Schroeter Thomp- 
son. 
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Miss Thompson was graduated from 
Ann Arbor High School in 1912 and 
taught school for a time before joining 
the staff of the University’s General 
Library in 1923. 

From 1924 to 1926, she was an as- 
sistant in the Medical School library, 
and became associated with the Law 
Library on August 26, 1926. She had 
held the title of Senior Order Li- 
brarian since 1944. 

For a period of nearly twenty-five 
years, Miss ‘Thompson was in charge 
of serial publications at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law Library. She 
prepared and maintained a visible file 
for serial publications which was so 
successful and satisfactory that it has 
been copied in many institutions. 
Faithful, conscientious and meticu- 
lously accurate, Miss Thompson was 
invariably good-natured and pleasant, 
and had endeared herself to her col- 
leagues not only in Ann Arbor, but 
in the library profession generally. 
Those who attended the meeting of 
this Association in Detroit and Ann 
Arbor will remember Miss Thompson 
as one of the hostesses on that occasion. 
Her passing will be deeply felt by all 
who had the privilege of knowing her. 


CLARENCE PAUL DENNING 


On February 1, 1952, Clarence P. 
Denning, a member of this Association 
for more than twenty years, passed 
away at his desk in the offices of the 
Chicago Bar Association. June 13th 
of this year would have marked the 
completion of fifty years of service to 
the profession through his work with 
the Chicago Bar Association. 

He started in 1902 as the sole em- 
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ployee with the exalted title of As- 
sistant Librarian, although admittedly 
his duties were mixed. While the years 
brought many problems and increased 
responsibilities as the Association grew 
in size and complexity, he never lost 
sight of the necessity for good library 
service. As Executive Secretary he was 
forced to delegate the operation of the 
library to others, but ever remained 
alert to help in promoting its best 
interests. Many times in the past the 
members were apathetic and some- 
times hostile to the idea of a library 
for the Association, but Mr. Denning 
was always able to keep that idea alive 
until the tide changed. The Librarian 
who hired him, later resigned in pro- 
test against a proposed budget appro- 
priation of forty dollars for legal 
periodicals. Needless to say these and 
many more were purchased with the 
result that today the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation has the most extensive col- 
lection of this material in Chicago. 
It has been said many times that 
the Chicago Bar Association is Mr. 
Denning. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the Library. Mainly due to 
his influence the collection has 
branched out into the fields of his- 
tory, economics, jurisprudence and 
literature with a legal background. 
His enthusiasm and ability to finance 
it is mainly responsible for the 
crowded condition of our Library and, 
also, for the building which we bought 
to house it and our other activities. 
While the acquisition of a permanent 
home for the Association had been his 
life-long dream, his first concern in 
planning was for adequate accommo- 
dation for the present and future of 
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the library. He either initiated or gave 
his wholehearted support to every co- 
operative activity in the legal or li- 
brary fields which he deemed for the 
good of the whole, regardless of the 
extra burdens which might thereby 
be placed on himself or his institu- 
tion. The Union Law Catalog and the 
Chicago Association of Law Libraries 
with its well developed cooperative 
programs are due in large measure to 
his foresight and forehandedness. 

It is regrettable that more of the 
members of this Association were not 
privileged to know Mr. Denning bet- 
ter, but his faith in and support of 
the activities of this Association in its 
highest aspirations were always quietly 
present. 

CHARLES A. McCNAss, 
‘THE Cuicaco Bar ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Instead of tak- 
ing a vote on the acceptance of this 
report, I shall ask you to stand for a 
moment in tribute to these departed 
members. 

(At this point one moment’s silence 
was observed.) 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I should like 
to call on Mrs. Prince for the Report 
of the Committee on Civil Service 
Positions. 

Mrs. Prince: In reading the Report 
of our Committee, seeing it in cold 
print, it seemed to have a rather nega- 
tive tone that the Committee had not 
intended at all. We do, however, come 
to the Association with a slate of defi- 
nite recommendations because we feel 
that if we are to be effective we are 
going to need a broader base of opera- 
tion. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON CLASSIFICATION OF CIVIL 
SERVICE POSITIONS 


The Committee held two meetings 
during the year, as well as informal 
telephone discussions. to evaluate the 
present situation in relation to the 
Civil Service Commission, and to 
formulate plans for further action. 

It was learned that a Committee of 
the Washington Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association was conducting a 
detailed survey preliminary to recom- 
mending establishment of specifica- 
tions and standards for sub-profes- 
sional and professional library posi- 
tions. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Classification of Civil Service Posi- 
tions was invited to attend the Special 
Library Committee meetings in order 
to have the benefit of discussion and 
reports in areas of mutual interest of 
the relatively large SLA _ working 
group. 

While our Committee has been in 
existence for several years, we can re- 
gretfully report but little progress. It 
is recognized that interest in the de- 
velopment of standards for classifi- 
cation of civil service law library posi- 
tions centers in Washington, but the 
Committee has hoped that a pilot 
study here might be useful on a 
broader scale. 

The more the problem is considered 
the more obvious it becomes that there 
are divergent basic concepts of qualifi- 
cations for law librarianship within 
the profession itself. For example, the 
Civil Service Commission stresses li- 
brary training—academic preparation 
plus experience—and grants too little 
recognition to a subject specialty such 
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as law. Therefore, Civil Service law 
librarians are apt to have acquired 
their subject knowledge on the job, 
through evening law schools, or in- 
formal training, or just plain experi- 
ence. Civil Service is flexible about 
this, however. There are some Civil 
Service law librarians who are lawyers 
and not trained librarians, but they 
are in the minority. Lawyers do not 
enter the federal service as attorneys 
through the Civil Service Commission, 
as you may know, but through legal 
examiners in each agency. This pro- 
cedure does not classify lawyers in the 
area of librarianship. 

The law schools and bar associa- 
tions, on the other hand, appear to 
require legal training as the first pre- 
requisite for their librarians, either 
with or without formal library school 
training. 

While the reasons for these differ- 
ences may be sound enough, such 
basic divergence enhances the diff- 
culty of making out a case before the 
Commission. Unless our Committee 
can present a set of recommendations 
which can be said to reflect the views 
of the law library profession as a 
whole, its representations to the Com- 
mission cannot carry much weight. 

It may be of interest to note that 
this year’s SLA convention in New 
York adopted the topic “Trained Li- 
brarians vs. Trained Specialists” for 
discussion at next year’s meeting, and 
are sponsoring a general survey of 
library salaries, both of which proj- 
ects may throw some light on our 
problems. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
expressed a willingness to receive rep- 
resentatives from the American Asso- 
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ciation of Law Libraries, and has 
indicated that the weak position of 
subject librarians before it is due 
largely to lack of a definite program, 
strongly supported by the interested 
professional organizations. 

It is the sense of this Committee that 
its voice is weak unless some unified 
expression of the sentiments of law 
librarians as a group can be evolved. 
The suggestions set out below are 
therefore presented for consideration. 
If they are approved and successfully 
accomplished, the Committee feels 
that it will be in a position to present 
its case to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion with some confidence that it is 
speaking for the profession of law li- 
brarianship, and its work may yet 
prove to be the desired contribution 
to the general good. 

If, however, the Association feels 
that the recommended procedure 
would not prove generally beneficial, 
the Committee is dubious as to the 
worth of further study and effort. It is 
its definite feeling that to be effective, 
further study must be on a broader 
base than as heretofore contemplated 
or conducted. 

The Committee’s suggestions are as 
follows: 


(1) That membership of the Committee on 
Classification of Civil Service positions be 
expanded to include members from Univer- 
sity, Bar and State Law Libraries. 

(2) That a slate of specifications common 
to all types of professional law library posi- 
tions be drafted, with recommended academic 
and experience requirements and equivalents, 
together with a salary classification scheme. 

(3) That this slate of specifications be sub- 
mitted to the Association at the next annual 
meeting for discussion and revision or adop- 
tion. 


(4) That upon adoption by the Associa- 


tion, the approval and support of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association be sought through ap- 
propriate liaison committees. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Huserta A. Prince, Chairman 
ReBeEccaA L. Notz 
JouN P. EARNER 


Mr. President, may I comment on 
our suggestion No. 1; that membership 
of the Committee on Classification of 
Civil Service Positions be expanded to 
include members from University, Bar 
and State Law Libraries. 

After having read some of the other 
reports that were submitted and after 
listening to President Johnston’s com- 
ments on the multiplicity of commit- 
tees, it occurred to me that perhaps 
that suggestion might be withdrawn 
and a substitute suggestion offered, 
that the Committee on Classification 
of Civil Service Positions function as 
a sub-committee of some of the groups 
that are doing very excellent work in 
the study of law library education or 
professional education, which several 
of the reports touch on. Also there is 
reference to a classification of pay 
plans that is already in the process of 
study. 

I am not sure what the procedure 
would be, Mr. President, but I should 
like to present our recommendations 
2, 3 and 4 for discussion and accep- 
tance and withdraw No. I. 

Is there any discussion at this time 
on suggestions 2, 3 and 4? If there are 
no suggestions from the floor, I move 
that the report of the Committee on 
Civil Service Classifications be ac- 
cepted with the exception of sugges- 
tion No. 1 which should be left to the 
action of the Executive Board. 
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Mr. Danie: I will second that 
motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on the motion? 

Mr. DrumMMonp: On that recom- 
mendation, Miss Prince, do I under- 
stand that the work covered in 2, 3 
and 4 might come from some of these 
other committees? 

Mrs. Prince: I think we might work 
more effectively if we were working 
with some of the committees who are 
operating in the same field. I should 
like to leave that with the Executive 
Board. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: We talked about 
it at the Executive Board meeting be- 
cause we were overhauling the com- 
mittee set-up to a certain extent and 
it was felt that we have so many com- 
mittees dealing with education, quali- 
fications and placement, and so forth 
that many of them don’t know what 
the others are doing, that perhaps 
someone should be appointed who 
would represent the civil service as- 
pect, and then a Committee on Civil 
Service—this was another suggestion— 
might have its energies directed 
toward informing prospective candi- 
dates how to go about getting a Civil 
Service position, which would benefit 
the Civil Service Commission by hav- 
ing a larger number of applications. 

Miss Prince: That sounds like a 
good suggestion. It seems to me we are 
operating in a vacuum as a small 
group, but I think we would speak 
with a voice of considerably greater 
authority if we worked on a larger 
basis. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion on this motion? All 
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in favor say aye? Contrary say nay? 
The motion is carried. 

I see that I over-estimated the time 
that these committee reports would 
take. I thought the members would 
be much more combative and that 
the questions would be much more 
controversial than they are. I would 
like to get a little further on in case 
we get into snags later, if the other 
chairmen are ready with their reports. 
May we have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Codéperation with State 
Libraries. 

Mr. Dootey: The Committee on 
Coéperation with State Libraries, or 
the National Association of State Li- 
braries, began several years ago under 
the chairmanship of Miss Dunnebacke, 
of Detroit, Michigan, and the infor- 
mation which they have acquired 
covered all the States, but the succeed- 
ing Committee had no way of identi- 
fying who supplied the respective data 
and we were a little timid, conse- 
quently, in submitting a report which 
would be at all conclusive in view of 
the fact that some of the reports were 
scanty. We didn’t have the facilities 
for sending out to the scanty reporters 
the voluminous reports that were re- 
ceived from such States as Massachu- 
setts and New York, and consequently 
we felt that there might be an incen- 
tive to someone in the States where 
the information is not complete, to 
complete that as a supplement to the 
data which is here submitted. 

We believe that this material will 
prove to be as valuable to the law li- 
braries as the check list that appears 
in the Law Lisrary JOURNAL, in the 
check list that you use to make sure 
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that you are getting the latest volume 
released on State reports and on ses- 
sion laws. Here is the broader field of 
the public document as it is published 
by the respective States and for the 
first time, as the Secretary of the As- 
sociation so kindly said, the material 
is assembled all in one place. 

I might take this occasion to say 
that I thought the work of the Com- 
mittee on Codperation with State Li- 
braries had ended with this survey, 
but Mr. Drummond spoke to me today 
about retaining the chairmanship of 
this Committee if we would concen- 
trate on a plan for uniting all law 
libraries and State libraries at the an- 
nual meeting in Los Angeles in an- 
other year. So with this in mind, the 
Committee will undertake to perform 
the work that will be necessary, pro- 
vided the law librarians extend an in- 
vitation to the State librarians to hold 
a joint meeting next year. The joint 
meeting that was held in Detroit was 
very valuable. That was preceded by 
other joint meetings in Milwaukee and 
in Boston. I am sure that the State 
librarians would be glad to go to Los 
Angeles with the law librarians next 
year. Thank you. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH 
STATE LIBRARIES 
Last year this Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Charlotte C. Dunne- 
backe, made a survey of the methods 
of distributing state publications in 
all of the forty-eight states. In order 
to secure the desired information a 
questionnaire was sent to the State 

Library or similar state agency. 
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The response was unanimous. Thus 
we have available for the first time in 
one place, directions for securing all 
of the state publications required by 
law libraries throughout the country. 

This year the Chairman, acting for 
the Committee, has made a summary 
of the information supplied for each 
state. If the information for any one 
State is scant or inadequate, please 
understand that this is to be blamed 
on the reporter for that state and not 
on the Committee itself. 

It is the hope of the present Com- 
mittee that any deficiencies in the 
present Report can be remedied by 
the publication of supplementary data 
by this Committee next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Dennis A. DooLey, Chairman 
ADELINE J. CLARK 

CHARLOTTE C. DUNNEBACKE 
Gitson C. GLASIER 

EpitH L. Hary 

Vircinia A. KNox 

JOsEPHINE W. SMITH 


I move that the report be accepted. 

Mr. Danie: I will second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion? All in favor of the motion 
signify in the usual manner by saying 
aye? Contrary, say nay? The report is 
carried. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATE PUBLICATIONS 
TO LAw LIBRARIES 
ALABAMA. 
Supreme Court Reports. 
Available on exchange to State Law or 
Supreme Court Libraries. 
By purchase from West Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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Session Laws and Statutes. 

On exchange to State Law or Supreme 

Court Libraries. 

By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Attorney-General Reports. 

By request from Attorney-General. 
Legislative Journals. 

From Secretary of State. 
Public Utility Reports. 

From Public Service Commission. 
Judicial Council Reports. 

From Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

From Secretary of State Bar Association. 
No Workmen's Compensation Reports and 
no Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
Other Department Reports from the de- 
partment concerned. 


ARIZONA. 

All Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, 

Attorney-General Reports (when _ pub- 

lished), Legislative Journals, and other 

Department Reports including Judicial 

Council and Bar Association Reports are: 
Available from the State Department of 
Library and Archives on exchange with 
other State Libraries, State Law Libraries, 
and Supreme Court Libraries. 

Codes, Statutes and Session Laws may be 

purchased from the Secretary of State. 


ARKANSAS. 

Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
Available from the Library, Supreme 
Court, on exchange with other State 
Libraries, State Law Libraries or State 
Supreme Court Libraries. 

Legislative Journals. 

Limited distribution due to small appro- 
priation for printing. 

Other Department Reports are not printed. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Court Reports. 
No exchanges. These may be purchased 
from Bancroft-Whitney, San Francisco. 

Session Laws. 
On exchange from State Library to other 
State Libraries. 
By purchase from State Library or Secre- 
tary of State. 

Official Codes. 
Available from State Library to other 
State Libraries on exchange. 
By purchase, Documents section, State 
Printing Office, Sacramento. 

Deering Codes. 
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By purchase only, from Bancroft-Whitney. 

Attorney-General Opinions. 

By purchase only from Hanna Legal Pub- 
lications, 1029 Pomona Ave., Albany, 
California. 

Legislative Journals. 

From the State Library on exchange with 
other State Libraries. 

By purchase, Documents section, State 
Printing Office. 

Public Utility Reports. 

From Public Utilities Commission, San 
Francisco, on exchange with State Li- 
braries. 

By purchase from Commission. 

Unemployment Insurance Reports. 

Appeals Board. On request from issuing 
office. 

Judicial Council Reports. 

On request from State Library or issuing 
office. 

Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

California State Bar Association. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 

None for free distribution. 
By purchase from Hanna Legal Publica- 
tions, 1029 Pomona Ave., Albany, Calif. 

Administrative rules and regulations. 

On exchange from State Library, with 
other State Libraries. 
By purchase, Documents Section, State 
Printing Office, 14th and O Sts., Sacra- 
mento, 14, California. 

All California State Publications which are 
printed are available on exchange from the 
State Library, or selected reports may be pur- 
chased from Documents Section, State Print- 
ing Office. 


COLORADO. 

Supreme Court Reports, and Statutes. 
Available from Supreme Court Library, 
214 Capitol Bldg., Denver, on exchange 
with other State Libraries, State Law Li- 
braries, Supreme Court Libraries, accord- 
ing to an established exchange list. 

Session Laws. 

Available from Secretary of State, 123 
Capitol Bldg., Denver, as a gift to any 
libraries on mailing list. 

Attorney General Reports; Public Utility 

Reports; Workmen’s Compensation Reports 

and other Department Reports. 

Available from Colorado State Library, 
$20 Capitol Bldg., Denver. 

Legislative Journals. 

On request from Secretary of State. 
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There is no Judicial Council and no State 
Bar Association Reports. 


CONNECTICUT. 
All Reports made available to the State 
Library for distribution, technically for ex- 
change, but may be sent as gifts at Li- 
brarian’s discretion, with exception of 
Supreme Court Reports, where one (1) 
exchange per state is permitted. 
Administrative rules and regulations. 
By purchase only from Connecticut State 
Editor. 
Bar Association Journals. 
On exchange with the State Library; 
By purchase from Connecticut State Bar 
Association. 
Connecticut Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, 
and Legislative Journals. 
By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Attorney-General Reports. 
By purchase from Attorney-General’s 
Office. 


DELAWARE. 

Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, and 

Legislative Journals. 
Available on exchange from State Li- 
brary to other State Libraries, or by pur- 
chase from State Library. 

Public Utility Reports 
By request from Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
By request from Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

There are no Judicial Council Reports, or 

Bar Association Reports, or Journals, or 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. 


FLORIDA. 
Court Reports available on exchange from 
Supreme Court Library to other State 
Libraries. 
Session Laws, Statutes, and Legislative 
Journals. 
Available on exchange from Secretary 
of State, or 
By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Attorney-General Reports. 
On exchange from Attorney-General. 
Public Utility Reports. 
On exchange from Florida Railroad and 
Utilities Commission. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports, and 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 


On exchange from Florida Industrial 
Commission. 
Bar Association Reports. 
From State Bar Association. 
There are no Judicial Council Reports. 
For information on Administrative rules 
and regulations, write to Secretary of State. 


GEORGIA. 
Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, 
Attorney-General Reports, Legislative Jour- 
nals, Public Utility Reports, Unemployment 
Insurance, Judicial Council Reports, Bar 
Association Reports and Journals, Work- 
men’s Compensation Reports and Adminis- 
trative Rules and Regulations. 
Available on exchange from Georgia 
State Library, with other State Libraries. 
Limited to 1 exchange in each State; or 
by purchase from State Library. 
Bar Association Reports. 
By purchase from Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion, Macon, Georgia. 
Department Reports may be secured from 
Issuing Department. 


IDAHO. 

Supreme Court Reports, and Statutes. 
Available on exchange from Clerk of 
Supreme Court. 

Reports by purchase from West Publish- 

ing Company; 

Statutes by purchase from Bobbs-Merrill 

Company. 

Session Laws. 

By gift, or exchange from Secretary of 

State. 

By purchase from Printcrafters, or York 

Printing Company, Boise, Idaho. 
Attorney-General Reports. 

By gift from Attorney-General. 
Legislative Journals. 

By gift from Secretary of House or Senate. 
Public Utility Reports, Unemployment In- 
surance Reports, Workmen’s Compensation 
Reports. 

By gift from issuing office. 

Bar Association Reports. 

By gift from Secretary of Bar Commis- 

sion, Boise. 

There is no Judicial Council Report and 

no Administrative Rules and Regulations. 


ILLINOIS. 
Court Reports and Session Laws. 
By gift or exchange from Office of Sec- 
retary of State, or Illinois State Library. 
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Statutes by purchase only from Burdette- 
Smith Law Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Legislative Journals by gift or exchange 
from Illinois State Library. 

Attorney-General Reports; Public Utility 

Reports from Issuing Department. 

State Bar Association, Administrative Rules 

and Regulations, from State Library, and 

Issuing Departments. 

There is no Judicial Council. 


INDIANA. 
Court Reports are available on exchange 
from Supreme Court Library. 
Session Laws, on exchange with Supreme 
Court Library. 
By purchase, Secretary of State. 
Revised Statutes by purchase from Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
Attorney-General Reports and Legislative 
Journals on exchange from State Library. 
Public Utility Reports. 
By gift from Public Service Commission. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
By gift from Employment Security Divi- 
sion, 141 South Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis. 
Judicial Council Reports. 
By gift from The Council, Dean B. Gavit, 
Indiana University Law School, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 
Workmen's Compensation Reports. 
By gift from Industrial Board, State 
House. 
Administrative Rules and Reguiations. 
By purchase from Secretary of State. 
The State Library offers a long list of State 
publications available as gifts. 


IOWA. 

Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
Available on exchange to other State 
Libraries, or 
By purchase from Iowa State Law Li- 
brary, Des Monies. 

Attorney-General Reports, Legislative Jour- 

nals, Public Utility Reports, Unemployment 

Insurance Reports. 

Available by purchase from Iowa State 
Printing Board, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bar Association Reports and Journals. 
Available on exchange, or by purchase 
from Law College, State University. 

Workmen's Compensation Reports and Ad- 

ministrative Rules and Regulations. 
Available by purchase only, from Iowa 
State Printing Board, Des Moines. 
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KANSAS. 
Court Reports. 
Available on exchange from State Library 
to other State Libraries, and on exchange 
from University of Kansas for other court 
reports. 
Session Laws and Statutes. 
On exchange as above. 
By purchase from Secretary of State, 
Topeka. 
Legislative Journals, Public Utility Re- 
ports, Judicial Council Reports, Bar Asso- 
ciation Reports, Workmen’s Compensation 
Reports. 
By exchange as above. 
There are no Attorney-General Reports, 
and no Administrative Rules and Regula- 
tions as separate publications. 
Judicial Council Reports. 
On request from Kansas Judicial Council, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Bar Association Journals. 
By request from Philip E. Buzick, Secre- 
tary, Bar Association, National Bank of 
Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY. 

Court Reports and Session Laws. 
On exchange from State Library to other 
State Libraries. 

Statutes. 
By purchase only from Statutes Revision 
Commission. 

Attorney-General Reports. Not printed. 

Legislative Journals. 
From State Library on exchange. 

Public Utility Reports. 
By request from Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 

Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
By request from Unemployment Commis- 
sion. 

Judicial Council Reports. 
On request from the Judicial Council. 

Bar Association Reports and Journals. 
By request from H. H. Harned, Secretary, 
Kentucky Bar Association. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
From Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
By purchase only from Statutes Revision 
Commission. 


LOUISIANA. 
Court Reports and Session Laws. 


On exchange from Law Library of Louisi- 
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ana, New Orleans 16, with other State 
Libraries. 
By purchase from Secretary of State, or 
West Publishing Co. 
Revised Statutes, 1950. 
By exchange from Law Library of Louisi- 
ana with other State Libraries. 
By purchase from West Publishing Co. 
Attorney-General Reports. 
By request, by gift, or exchange from 
Issuing Office. 
Legislative Journals. 
By purchase only, Secretary of State. 
Public Utility Reports. 
By request from Secretary of State, or 
Issuing Commission. 
Unemployment Compensation Reports. 
By request from Issuing Office. 
Bar Association Reports and Journals. 
By gift from Louisiana State Bar Asso- 
ciation, 407 N.O. Court Building, New 


Orleans. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports—Not 
printed. 


No Administrative Rules and Regulations. 


MAINE. 
Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes. 
On exchange from State Library with 
other State Law or Supreme Court Li- 
braries. 
Laws and Statutes. 
On exchange for certain Law Reviews. 
Legislative Journals—Not printed. 
Maine Legislative Record. 
By gift on request. 
Bar Association Reports. 
A limited number on exchange. 
Public Utility Reports. 
On exchange from State Library or Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
On exchange from State Library and 
Employment Security Commission. 
Judicial Council Reports. Not issued. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. Not 
printed. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
By gift from Issuing Agency. 
Legislative Research Reports. 
On exchange from State Library or Legis- 
lative Research Committee. 


MARYLAND. 
Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
On exchange from State Library with 
other State Libraries. 
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Attorney-General Reports. 

By gift from Issuing Agency. 
Legislative Journals. 

By gift from State Library, if postage 

is paid. 

Public Utility Reports, Unemployment In- 
surance Reports, Judicial Council Reports. 

Available from Issuing Agency. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 

By request from Issuing Agency. 

Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

By gift from Maryland Bar Association. 
For list of other reports and addresses, write 
for Maryland Manual to Secretary of State, 
Annapolis, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Court Reports. 
On exchange with designated State Li- 
brary, State Law Library or Supreme 
Court Library. 
By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Advance Sheets. 
By purchase from Wright and Potter 
Printing Co., 32 Derne St. Boston. 
Session Laws. 
On exchange from State Library to any 
4 libraries designated by Secretary of 
State of the receiving state. 1 copy each. 
Statutes. 
Available on exchange from State Library 
to 1 designated State Library, State Law 
Library or Supreme Court Library. 
By purchase, Secretary of State. 
Statutes, Annotated. 
By purchase, Lawyers’ Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Company. 
Attorney-General Reports. 
Available on exchange from State Li- 
brary. 
Legislative Journals. 
On exchange from State Library. 
Public Utility Reports. Last printed 1940. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
Judicial Council Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 
Bar Association Reports are included in the 
Massachusetts Law Quarterly, a publication 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association. This 
publication is available to Law Libraries by 
writing to Social Law Library, Court House, 
Boston. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
printed 1939. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. Not 
issued in collected form. 
Individual department rules, if published, 


Last 
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are available on exchange through the State 

Library. 

Manual of the General Court (biennial) . 
Available on exchange from State Li- 
brary. 

By purchase from Secretary of State. 
The following department reports (pub- 
lic documents) are available by request 
through the State Library: 

(1) Births, marriages and deaths 

(2) Education, pt. 2 

(5) Treasurer 

(6) Auditor 

(8) Banks 
chase) 

(9) Insurance 

(15) Labor, pt. 1 
(43) Election statistics 
(44) Public libraries 
(46) Secretary of the Commonwealth 
(49) Police Commissioner, City of Boston 
(92) Assessments for maintenance, etc. 

metropolitan parks, sewerage and 
water districts 

(95) Supervisor of loan agencies 

(140) Comptroller's report 

(148) Appellate Tax Board 

(155) State Racing Commission 

(163) Commission against discrimination. 


(limited exchange or pur- 


MICHIGAN. 
Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, 
Attorney-General Reports and Legislative 
Journals. 

Available on exchange from State Li- 

brary with other State Libraries, State 

Law Libraries or Supreme Court Li- 

braries. 
Court Reports. 

By purchase from Lawyers’ Co-operative 

Publishing Co. 
Session Laws, 
Journals. 

By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Attorney-General Reports. 

By purchase from Attorney-General. 
Public Utility Reports and Unemployment 
Insurance Reports. Not published. 
Judicial Council Reports. 

On exchange from State Library. 

By purchase, Judicial Council of Michi- 

gan, The University of Michigan Law 

School, Ann Arbor. 
Bar Association Reports. Not published 
separately. 
Bar Association Journals. 

On exchange from State Library. 


Statutes and Legislative 
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By purchase, State Bar of Michigan, Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 
Workmen’s Compensation 
published. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
On exchange from State Library. 
By purchase from Secretary of State. 
NOTE: To the extent that copies are avail- 
able all of the publications listed, 
with the exception of Court Re- 
ports, Statutes, and Bar Journals 
are available to law libraries other 
than the official State or Supreme 
Court Library by gift in some in- 
stances, or on exchange for like or 
equal items. 


Reports. Not 


MINNESOTA. 

Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes. 
Available on exchange from State Law 
Library to other State Law Libraries. 
By purchase from State printer. 

Attorney-General Reports. 

By request from State Law Library or 

Office of Attorney-General. 

Legislative Journals. 

By request from Secretary of State. 
Public Utility Reports. 

On exchange from State Law Library and 

other State Law Libraries. 

By purchase from Railroad and Ware- 

house Commission. 

Unemployment Insurance Reports; Judicial 

Council Reports. 

On request from State Law Library. 
Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

By purchase from State Bar Association. 
Workmen’s Compension Reports and Ad- 
ministrative Rules and Regulations. 

On request from State Law Library or 

Issuing Agency. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
On exchange from State Library with 
other State Libraries, State Law Libraries 
or Supreme Court Libraries. 

Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from State Library. 

All publications of the State may be pur- 

chased through the Secretary of State. 


MISSOURI. 

Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes. 
Available on exchange from Supreme 
Court Library to all Law Libraries; Court 
Reports by purchase, E. W. Stephens 
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Publishing Company, Columbia, Mo.; 
Session Laws and Statutes by purchase, 
Secretary of State, Jefferson City. 
Attorney-General Reports (mim.), Legis- 
lative Journals, Public Utility Reports, Un- 
employment Insurance Reports (mim.) . 
Available on exchange from Supreme 
Court Library. 
Judicial Council Reports. None. 
Bar Association Reports. None. 
Bar Association Journal. 
On exchange from Supreme Court Li- 
brary or State Bar Association. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. None. 


Administrative Rules and _ Regulations. 
None. 

MONTANA. 

Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, 
Attorney-General Reports, Bar Association 
Reports. 


Available on exchange from State Law 
Library to other State Law Libraries. 
Reports and Session Laws by purchase 
from State Publishing Company, Helena, 
Montana. 

Code by purchase, The Allen Smith Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 


NEBRASKA. 

Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
Available on exchange from State Li- 
brary or Supreme Court Library. 

By purchase from State Library. 
Attorney-General Reports, Legislative Jour- 
nals, Public Utility Reports, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Reports. 

On exchange from State Library. 
Judicial Council. No report. 

Bar Association Reports. 

On exchange with State Library. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 

Available only from Issuing Departments. 
NOTE: University of Nebraska Law Li- 

brary is in position to exchange 
Court Reports, Session Laws, Stat- 
utes, Legislative Journals, Attorney- 
General Reports and the Nebraska 
Law Journal with University Law 
Libraries and Legislative Reference 
Libraries. 


NEVADA. 

Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
Available on exchange from State Law 
Library with other State Libraries, State 
Law Libraries or Supreme Court Library. 


Attorney-General Reports. 

By request from Issuing Office. 
Legislative Journals on Exchange from State 
Law Library. 

Unemployment Insurance Reports from 
Unemployment Commission Office. 
Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

By purchase, State Bar Journal, Masonic 

Building, Reno. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. 

By request from Legislative Council, 

Capitol Building, Carson City. 

Other department reports are available 
from Issuing Office. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Court Reports, and Session Laws. 
Available on exchange from State Li- 
brary to other State Libraries. 

By purchase from Soney and Sage Co., 
744 Broad St., Newark, New Jersey. 

Code by purchase only from Gann Publish- 

ing Co., Newark, N. J. 

Statutes, Annotated. 

By purchase only, West Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Legislative Journals. 

On request to New Jersey Supt. of Build- 
ings and Grounds, State House, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Public Utility Reports. 

On request to Dept. of Public Utilities, 
1060 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 

Unemployment Insurance Reports. 

On request to New Jersey Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, Division of Employment 
Security, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Judicial Conference Reports. Not printed. 

Bar Association Reports, 

On exchange from State Bar Association 
title Yearbook, Bank Building, Broad 
Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 

On request from Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Division, Dept. of Labor and Indus- 
tries, Trenton, N. J. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. Not 

printed. 

Other department reports available through 

issuing agencies. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Court Reports, Session Laws, and Statutes. 
Available on exchange from State Li- 
brary with other State Libraries, State 
Law Libraries and Supreme Court Li- 
braries. 
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By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Attorney-General Reports. 

On request from Issuing Office. 
Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from State Library. 

By purchase from Clerk of the House. 
Public Service Commission. Reports and 
Orders, Statistical Reports. 

On request from Issuing Office. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 

From Department of Employment Se- 

curity, on request. 

Judicial Council Reports. 

On request from Judicial Council. 
Bar Association Reports. 

On exchange from State Library. 

By purchase from State Library (make 

check payable to The New Hampshire 

Bar Association.) 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. 

By request from the various departments. 
The following department reports are avail- 
able from the Issuing Offices: 

Planning and Development; Bank Com- 

mission; Education Department; Health 

Department; Highway Department; La- 

bor Department; Tax Commission. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes. 
Available on exchange from New Mexico 
Law Library, Santa Fe, to other State 
Libraries, State Law Libraries, and 
Supreme Court Libraries. 

Court Reports by purchase from Clerk, 

Supreme Court. 

Statutes—as above or Bobbs-Merrill Com- 

pany. 

Session Laws. 

By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Attorney-General Reports. 

On exchange from Law Library. 

By purchase from Attorney-General. 
Legislative Journals. Not published. 
Public Utility Reports. 

On exchange from Law Library. 

By purchase from Corporation Commis- 

sion, 

Bar Association Reports. 

On exchange from Law Library. 

By purchase, Clerk, Supreme Court. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 

On exchange from Law Library. 


NEW YORK. 


Court Reports, Session Laws. 
Available on exchange from State Library 
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with other State Libraries, State Law Li- 
braries, or Supreme Court Libraries. 
Session Laws. 
On exchange also with University Law 
Libraries and Legislative Reference Li- 
braries. 
Court Reports. 
By purchase from Williams Bros., Albany, 
New York. 
Session Laws. 
By purchase, Dept. of State. 
Statutes. No official code. 
Attorney-General Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 
By purchase, Dept. of Law. 
Legislative Journals. 
On exchange from State Library. 
By purchase, Williams Bros. 
Public Utility Reports. No Official Public 
Utility Reports. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
By request from Dept. of Labor. 
Judicial Council Reports. 
Limited number allotted to State Li- 
brary for exchange. 
By purchase from Judicial Council. 
Bar Association Reports and Journals. 
On exchange from State Bar Association, 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
By request from Department of Labor. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
On exchange from Dept. of State. 
By purchase, Dept. of State. 
Other publications available from the issu- 
ing offices are as follows: 
Insurance Report; Budget; Governor's 
Public Papers; Education Dept. Report; 
State Dept. Report; Legislative Manual 
and Collected Decuments. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Court Reports, Session Laws, and Statutes. 
Available from State Law Library, Su- 
preme Court Library, or Secretary of 
State to other State Libraries, State Law 
Libraries, or Supreme Court Libraries. 
Court Reports and Session Laws by pur- 
chase from Secretary of State; Statutes 
by purchase from the Michie Company, 
Charlottesville. 

Attorney-General Reports. 

By request from issuing office. 
Legislative Journals. 

By request from Secretary of State. 
Public Utility Reports. Not filed. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. Not 
filed. 
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Judicial Council Reports. 
By purchase from Popular Government, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Bar Association Reports. 
By purchase from Secretary of State Bar 
Association, Raleigh, N. C. 
Workmen's Compensation Reports. Not 
filed. 
Other department reports available from 
issuing office. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Court Reports. 

Available on exchange from Supreme 

Court reporter to State Libraries, State 

Law Libraries, Supreme Court Libraries. 
Session Laws and Statutes. 

Available from Secretary of State to one 

(1) State Law Library. 
Attorney-General’s Report. 

By request from Attorney-General. 
Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from Secretary of State. 

Bar Association Reports. 

By purchase from State Bar Association. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports from 
Issuing Agency. 

State Department reports are available from 
Issuing Agency. 


OHIO. 
Ohio is quite lax in its procedure for dis- 
tribution of State Publications. There is no 
official State printer, work being done by 
contract, and the Secretary of State is the 
official exchange distribution agency, but 
in most cases the publication must be re- 
quested directly from the Issuing Depart- 
ment. 
Court Reports by purchase from F. J. Herr 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Session Laws by purchase from Secretary 
of State. 
Statutes by purchase from Banks-Baldwin 
Law Publishing Co. 
Code (Page’s) by purchase W. H. Ander- 
son Co. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes. 

By exchange from State Library. 
Attorney-General Reports. Not published. 
Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from State Library. 

Public Utility Reports and Unemployment 
Insurance Reports. 


On limited exchange from State Library. 


Judicial Council Reports, Bar Association 

Reports and Journals. 

On exchange from State Library. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. Not 
published. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. Not 

published. 

NOTE: “Usual exchanges are with the 
State Libraries. If any of these li- 
braries does not include legal ma- 
terials in its collections we send 
the Oklahoma legal documents to 
the library agency that does carry 
these materials regardless of its 
name. We routinely send but 1 
copy on exchange to each state. 
In a very few instances we send an 
additional copy to another agency 
or library, but this is a special ar- 
rangement and is only done for 
excellent reasons. We do not have 
sufficient copies to send to each of 
the types of libraries listed on the 
questionnaire. Generally speaking, 
it is the policy of this state to cen- 
tralize all public government distri- 
bution in the State Library. We 
make no flat rule on distribution. 
We do our best to meet the re- 
quirements of other states within 
our public document distribution 
laws. We sell almost all documents 
issued by this state government.” 

Oklahoma State Library. 


OREGON. 


Supreme Court Reports, Session Laws and 
Codes. 
Available on exchange from Supreme 
Court Library. 
Court Reports and Session Laws by pur- 
chase from Secretary of State. 
Code by purchase from  Bancroft- 
Whitney. 
Attorney-General Reports. 
By exchange from office of Attorney- 
General. 
By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Public Utility Reports. 
By request from Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
By request from Industrial Accident 
Commission. 
Judicial Council Reports. None. 
Bar Association Reports. 
By request from Oregon State Bar, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
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Workmen's Compensation Reports on re- 
quest from Unemployment Commission. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
None published. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Court Reports and Session Laws. 
Available on exchange from State Library 
with other State Libraries, State Law 
Libraries or Supreme Court Libraries. 
Court Reports by purchase from Morrelle 
Printing Co., Sayre, Pa. 

Session Laws by purchase, Bureau of Pub- 
lication. 
Statutes by purchase, West Publishing Co. 

Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, Annotated. 
By purchase from George T. Bissel Com- 
pany, or Soney and Sage Co. 

Attorney-General Reports, Legislative Jour- 

nals, and Public Utility Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 

Bar Association Reports and Journals. 
Limited, on request, from Pennsylvania 
Bar Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 

On exchange from State Library. 

All other department reports on exchange 

from State Library. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
On exchange from State Library to other 
State Libraries. 

By purchase from Secretary of State. 

Attorney-General Reports. 

By request from Office of Attorney- 
General. 

Legislative Journals, Public Utility Reports, 

Unemployment Compensation Reports, Ju- 

dicial Council Reports. 

On exchange from State Library. 

Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

By request from Rhode Island Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reports on ex- 

change from State Library. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. 

On request, from State Administrative 
Department. 

Other department reports on exchange from 

State Library. 

NOTE: “Each state administrative depart- 
ment and agency, and the special 
committees and commissions are 
required to send the State Library 
100 copies of reports or releases for 
exchange, and the distribution of 
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these documents is entirely in our 
hands, not limited by rules and 
regulations. This gives us certain 
latitude to answer formal requests 
for any of these Reports.” 

“State Library” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
On exchange from State Library with 
other state libraries. All other libraries 
must purchase from the State Library. 

Attorney-General Reports. 

By request from Attorney-General’s office. 
Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from State Library. 
Public Utility Reports and Unemployment 
Insurance Reports. 

On request from Office of Public Utilities. 
Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

From Secretary State Bar Association. 
Workmen's Compensation Reports. 

From office of Workmen’s Compensation. 
Other department reports from _ issuing 
offices. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, 
Attorney-General Reports, Legislative Jour- 
nals and Public Utility Reports. 
On exchange from office of Secretary of 
State to State Libraries, State Law Li- 
braries and Supreme Court Libraries; 
one to each state. 
By purchase from Secretary of State, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 
Bar Association Reports and Journals. 
By request to Carl Goldsmith, Secretary, 
Bar Association, Pierre, S. D. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
On exchange from Secretary of State. 


TENNESSEE. 


Court Reports. 

Available on exchange through Comp- 

troller of Treasury. 
Session Laws. 

By exchange from Secretary of State. 
Statutes. No exchange. 

Attorney-General Reports. 

By request from issuing office. 
Legislative Journals, Public Utility Reports, 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 

By request from Secretary of State. 
Judicial Council Reports, None. 

Bar Association Reports. 

By request to Secretary, State Bar Asso- 

ciation, 
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Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
By request to Secretary of State, or issuing 
department. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations, 
By request to Secretary of State. 
Other department reports by request to the 
issuing agency. 


TEXAS. 


~ 


Court Reports. 

By exchange from Texas Supreme Court 

Library to other Supreme Court Li- 

braries. 

On exchange by University of Texas Law 

Library with other University Law Li- 

braries. 

By purchase from Secretary of State. 
Session Laws. 

By exchange from State Library to other 

state libraries; by University of Texas 

Law Library with other university law 

libraries. 

By purchase, Secretary of State. 

Statutes. 

By purchase only, from Vernon Law 

Book Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Attorney-General Reports. 

On exchange from State Library or by re- 

quest to Attorney General. 
Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from State Library. 

Public Utility Reports. None published. 
Judicial Council Reports. 

On request to State Library. 

Bar Association Reports and Journals. 

By request to Texas State Bar. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. None 
published. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
None published. 

Other department reports on request to 
State Library. 


'TAH. 


Court Reports and Session Laws. 

On exchange from Secretary of State. 
Statutes. 

On exchange from Clerk, Supreme Court. 
Attorney-General’s Report. 

On exchange from Attorney-General. 
Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from Secretary of State. 
Public Utility Reports. 

On exchange from Public Service Com- 

mission. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports and 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 


On exchange from Industrial Commis- 
sion. 
Judicial Council Reports. None. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
None. 


VIRGINIA. 


Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes. 
On exchange from State Library to other 
state libraries. 

By purchase from Division of Purchase 
and Printing, Richmond. 
Statutes by purchase, the Michie Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Attorney-General’s Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 
By purchase from Attorney-General. 
Legislative Journals. 
On exchange from State Library. 
By purchase from Division of Purchase 
and Printing. 
Public Utility Reports. 
By exchange from State Library. 
By purchase, Division of Purchase and 
Printing. 

Unemployment Insurance Reports, Judicial 

Council Reports. 

By request from issuing offices or the 
State Library. 

Bar Association Reports. 

On exchange from State Library. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. Not 

published. 


WASHINGTON. 


Court Reports. 

On exchange from State Law Library. 

By purchase, Bancroft-Whitney Co., San 

Francisco, 

Session Laws. 

On exchange, State Law Library. 

By purchase, State Law Library. 
Statutes (being revised, distribution policy 
not settled) . 

Attorney-General’s Reports. 

On exchange from State Library. 
Legislative Journals. 

On exchange from State Law Library. 

By purchase, State Law Library. 

Public Utility Reports, Unemployment In- 
surance Reports, and Judicial Council 
Reports. 

On exchange from State Law Library. 
Bar Association Reports. Published in 
Washington Law Review. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reports, Admin- 
istrative Rules and Regulations. 
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On exchange from State Law Library. 
Other department reports by request from 
issuing office. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

Court Reports, Session Laws and Statutes 

(when published by the State) . 
Available on exchange from State Law 
Library to other State Libraries, State 
Law Libraries, Supreme Court or Uni- 
versity Law Libraries. 
By purchase from Department of Pur- 
chases. 

Attorney-General’s Reports. 
By request to Attorney-General. 
By purchase from Department of Pur- 
chases, 

Legislative Journals. 
On exchange from Clerk of Senate and 
Clerk of the House. 
By purchase from Department of Pur- 
chases, 

Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
By request to Department of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, 

Judicial Council Reports. 
By request to Secretary, Judicial Council. 

Bar Association Reports. 
By request to Secretary, State Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
By request to Workmen’s Compensation 
Department. 

Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
By request to Department of Purchases. 


WISCONSIN. 
Court Reports. 
On exchange from State Library to other 
State Libraries, State Law Libraries or 
Supreme Court Libraries (1 in each 
state) . 
By purchase, Callaghan and Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Session Laws, Statutes, and Attorney- 
General Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 
By purchase, Bureau of Purchases. 
Legislative Journals. 
On exchange from State Historical 
Society. 
By purchase from Bureau of Purchases. 
Public Utility Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. Not 
published. 


Judicial Council Reports. (Correct title in 
Wisconsin “Advisory Committee on Plead- 
ing, Practice and Procedure”). 
Published in Wisconsin Bar Bulletin by 
Wisconsin Bar Association. 
Available, also, by request to the Revisor 
of Statutes. 
Bar Association Reports. Discontinued. 
Bar Association Journals. 
On exchange from State Library. 
By purchase from Wisconsin Bar Asso- 
ciation. 
Workmen's Compensation Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 
Administrative Rules and Regulations. 
By purchase only, Bureau of Purchases. 
Board of Tax Appeals Reports. 
By request to State Library. 
Other department reports (non-legal) . 
By request to State Historical Library. 


WYOMING. 
Court Reports, Session Laws, Statutes, 
Attorney-General Reports, Legislative Jour- 
nals. 
Available on exchange to State Libraries, 
State Law Libraries or Supreme Court 
Libraries; 1 in each state. 
By purchase from Office of the Secretary 
of State. 
Public Utility Reports. 
By request to Public Service Commission. 
Unemployment Insurance Reports. 
By request to Unemployment Office. 
Bar Association Reports. 
On exchange from State Library. 
Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 
By request to Workmen’s Compensation 
Office. 
Other department reports available from 
issuing Office. 


Could we have the report of the 
Committee on Education and Place- 
ment, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price: I have nothing to add to 
the written report, which I have not 
read since I wrote it some months ago. 
However, I made some statements in 
that report which I think might be 
worth paying some attention to here. 
One, which will not be very pleasant 
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for the ladies, is that the more the law 
schools are granting faculty status to 
law librarians the more the ladies are 
being squeezed out of the picture. 
That is an unpalatable fact, but in all 
the experience that I have in this 
placement work, that is the true pic- 
ture. They say in effect, but not for 
publication, “If we are going to grant 
faculty status, give us a man who is 
properly equipped by education, per- 
sonality and experience.” I say, “You 
can get a woman who is just as good 
and who will not use her library as a 
stepping stone and will stay put longer 
than a man”; but they say, “No dice; 
give us a man.” 

Now that is an unfortunate situa- 
tion, particularly in view of the ex- 
cellence of the women who are serving 
as law librarians in their various 
schools. But that is the situation as it 
is presented to me by the deans of law 
schools. They undoubtedly would 
deny it if they were attacked on that 
basis, but it is just as true as I am 
standing here. 

More and more the better jobs for 
women in law library work are in the 
government. There doesn’t appear to 
be any discrimination there as to sex, 
but as I said, it is very true that it does 
exist elsewhere. One of the most 
fortunate manifestations is that step 
forward from year to year—and notice- 
ably so—in the qualifications of the 
people demanded in the law schools. 
Nevertheless, every once in a while 
you get a kick in the teeth: you find 
a law dean, usually a new dean who 
hasn’t had any experience in the law 
school before, who will look at some- 


body in the senior law class and say, 
“Here is a lame duck; he isn’t going 
to get a job; he would make an ideal 
law librarian.” I am not kidding; in 
spite of the fact that the chances are 
one thousand to one that that man, 
whose interest has not impelled him 
to be a law librarian, but who has 
been plucked for it, will make a fail- 
ure. But it does happen. I think that 
the trend is fortunately our way, but 
it is one of those things where some 
schools try and try and try and the 
first thing you know, you have a lame 
duck who never saw the inside of a 
law book. I know; I was one. I never 
saw a law book before I came to Co- 
lumbia, but I did have various ex- 
perience, and thanks to Lawrence 
Schmehl, who was my associate li- 
brarian at the time, I was able to 
learn something about law books; but 
it is hard on the library in the mean- 
time. 
The Report is printed below: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND 
PLACEMENT 


The activities of the Committee on 
Education and Placement during the 
year have been confined to voluminous 
correspondence with librarians and 
employers of librarians, concerning 
placement. Rather more openings 
have occurred than during the pre- 
ceeding year, and generally at some- 
what higher salaries. There seems to 
be a disposition on the part of em- 
ployers of law librarians to face the 
realities, and to offer salaries and 
other inducements more commensu- 
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rate with the qualifications demanded 
than formerly. On the other hand, 
some employers, especially law school 
deans, continue to seek personnel at 
salaries which, while adequate fifteen 
years ago, will not attract even reason- 
ably qualified people today. One effort 
of the Committee has been, through 
tactful correspondence, to appraise 
such employers on conditions today, 
with the result that in almost every 
such case substantial advances over the 
original offers have been made. Usu- 
ally the original offer was made in the 
belief that it was in accordance with 
current salary and status standards, 
and the employer is ready and willing 
to be brought up to date on these mat- 
ters. As in the past, most placement 
work has been in law school libraries, 
with the government, bar and practi- 
tioners’ libraries following, in that 
order. The Committee strongly recom- 
mends that librarians desiring place- 
ment communicate with it and fill out 
or bring up to date information forms 
which the Committee will supply. 

There seems to be a definite trend 
in law schools to seek librarians who 
legitimately can be and are made mem- 
bers of the faculty, which is all to the 
good. An unfortunate side result, how- 
ever, is that whenever full faculty title 
and status are offered, a man is almost 
always specified. 

The Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Coédperation between the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools and 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries corresponded with the Com- 
mittee during the year concerning a 
project for the preparation of a prac- 
tical and comprehensive guide to the 
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law library administration which had 
been suggested to him. 
Respectfully submitted, 
MARGARET E. COONAN 
Lucite M. ELuLiotr 
A. ELIZABETH HOLT 
Lester D. Lopez 
LILLIAN C. McLAvurRIN 
Ervin C. POLLACK 
VERNON M. SMITH 
Mites O. Price, Chairman 


I would move the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. DANIEL: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: You have 
heard the motion that the report be 
adopted. Is there any discussion? 

Mrs. SmirTu: I would like to say that 
I think what Mr. Price has said will 
create provocative discussion, and I 
want to take exception. I am a law 
librarian—I wish I had had the op- 
portunity of attending Mr. Price’s 
school. I admire him greatly and every- 
thing he does. I certainly would vote 
for a man every time. You can get 
women to do the clerical work, the 
kind of work that men despise, that 
has to be done in libraries. Men have 
the finer and the broader and the more 
administrative executive ability to 
meet the deans of their law schools, to 
meet the predominant number of male 
students who are in their law schools, 
to meet the people from whom they 
have to get the budgets, to meet the 
judges. 

I work with judges, I work with 
legislators and people like that, and 
although I consider myself a woman 
of fair education and I am not timid 
about meeting these people, I must 
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say I think a man who will meet the 
same people receives a great deal more 
recognition and attention. They look 
at me and say, “She is just a nice, fat, 
little old woman.” I think instead of 
discouraging the men from coming 
into the law library profession, we 
should be grateful that they are com- 
ing and give them every possible en- 
couragement in the way of larger 
salaries. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I am not in a 
position to disagree, but if I were al- 
lowed to enter this debate I would dis- 
agree. Is there any further discussion 
of the motion? All in favor signify in 
the usual manner by saying aye? Con- 
trary say nay? The motion is carried. 

I had a letter this morning from 
Mrs. Mary Helen Stevens, of Hono- 
lulu. She says, “It is with a great deal 
of regret that I find I cannot make 
the meeting this year. I had hoped 
until this week that I would be able to 
go but now I know it is not possible. 
So I am cancelling my plane and hotel 
reservations this morning. An unex- 
pected crack in our library floor has 
necessitated the shifting of thirty 
thousand books, and it is advisable 


that I stay on here and get them to the 
right places. Will you please present 
my regrets to everybody and tell them 
I will be sure to be with them next 
year. With all good wishes for a very 
successful meeting, Sincerely yours, 
Mary Helen Stevens.” 

The other one is from Professor Gil- 
bert D. Kennedy, University of British 
Columbia Law Library, Vancouver: 
“I had intended to write you earlier 
to let you know we now have a large 
number of B.C. Statutes which we 
would be glad to make available to 
other librarians. We have already writ- 
ten to most of the Canadian law school 
librarians. It may be, however, that 
there are members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries attend- 
ing from the United States who would 
wish copies of these Statutes. We have 
most of the Statutes available from 
1890 to 1947, including the revisions.” 

So if anyone wants a B.C. Statute, 
write to Professor Gilbert Kennedy of 
Vancouver, care of the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 

If there is no further discussion, I 
will adjourn the meeting until eight 
o'clock tonight. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Evening, July 7, 1952 


The evening session was called to 
order at eight o’clock by President 
Johnston. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: At Boston last 
year we had a short address from Mr. 
Reginald Heber Smith, Director of 
the Survey of the Legal Profession. In 
concluding he said we would have to 


speak a little louder in this noisy age 
about what we were doing. He sug- 
gested that we needed a megaphone. I 
understand that Mr. Roalfe has been 
rushing about the country on survey 
business since that time. Perhaps he 
is our megaphone. He is now going to 
give us an informal report on the sur- 
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vey. In accordance with his wishes 
there will be a discussion and question 
period after he has spoken. 


Mr. William R. Roalfe 


Mr. Roatre: Mr. President and 
members of the Association: I begin 
my report on the survey this evening 
at a great disadvantage because of a 
very disturbing thing that I heard dur- 
ing the supper hour. I was told that 
our worthy President was seen to put 
down a grade in his book after every 
report was given. Since I was not here 
this afternoon when he read out my 
name, I understand he has put down a 
zero. Under the circumstances I feel 
that I am being given a second chance 
and I hope you will bear with me 
while I try to make good, so that I 
don’t fail. 

The Survey Report on which I am 
working will, of course, appear in 
final printed form and the preliminary 
draft is rapidly assuming the propor- 
tions of a metropolitan telephone di- 
rectory. Consequently, I believe all 
of you should be relieved that the 
manuscript is not here before me and 
that I am not beginning to read on 
page one. You can all relax because 
I only have a few notes; this is a very 
informal report and I have good ter- 
minal facilities. 

It has been a little difficult for me 
to decide what to select out of the mass 
of data accumulated and out of the 
numerous experiences that I have had 
during the past year. I hope that the 
samplings that I have decided to offer 
will be to your liking and that they 
will provoke some questions. 

In the first place, it is important to 
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indicate the exact scope of the Survey 
for there are all kinds of surveys. The 
printed program speaks of the “Li- 
braries of the Legal Profession,” but 
the Survey is not as broad as that title 
will suggest to some of you. 

Those of you who attended the an- 
nual meeting last year will recall that 
the law school libraries are not in- 
cluded in this study because it was 
originally determined to include them 
in the Survey of Legal Education. Al- 
though this was a proper determina- 
tion, two subsidiary and related deci- 
sions were, in my opinion, quite un- 
fortunate. One was to the effect that, 
as there was no relationship between 
law school libraries and non-law school 
libraries, there was no need for any 
correlation of the study of the two 
groups of libraries. The other deter- 
mination barred completely all parti- 
cipation by law librarians in the survey 
of the law school libraries, apparently 
on the assumption that they could not 
contribute anything of value. In my 
opinion, these decisions were unfor- 
tunate because the study of both 
groups of libraries could quite easily 
have been coérdinated and yet per- 
mitted the separate treatment of those 
factors which are not common to both. 
These, then, are substantial qualifica- 
tions. 

A second qualification is due to the 
fact that we unfortunately got a very 
late start. This survey was not com- 
menced until June of last year, and 
at that time several of the other studies 
had already been completed and were 
in print. 

A third qualifying factor is that of 
money. While the American Bar As- 
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sociation was very generous in pro- 
viding funds to make the study possi- 
ble, the amount is considerably smaller 
than was requested. This has of course 
set limits to what could be undertaken. 

Therefore, when we speak of the 
Survey, we should understand that it 
is not only a pioneer project because 
no such study has ever been under- 
taken before, but it is far from an ex- 
haustive study. 

Perhaps you may be interested in 
a brief explanation of the general 
tenor of the report. I will not bother 
you with details, because you can read 
those in the report itself. The first 
chapter will be concerned with gen- 
eral considerations, and the most im- 
portant point will be an explanation 
of how the law library problem as we 
know it has developed. This may seem 
to be an elementary approach but it 
must be kept in mind that the report 
is, among other things, a report to the 
legal profession and the average law- 
yer knows little or nothing about the 
field with which we are daily preoc- 
cupied. This is in a way amusing be- 
cause I know perfectly well that the 
members of the legal profession are 
not eagerly awaiting to get a copy of 
the report in hand and read it as they 
go back and forth on the commuters 
trains in our metropolitan centers. 

Obviously, the second audience to 
which the report is addressed consists 
of the law librarians. But anyone who 
has visited as many law libraries as 
I have and who has analyzed the mass 
of data that has been received, knows 
how greatly law librarians differ in 
capacity, in experience and in train- 
ing. It is not an easy matter to write 


in terms that will appeal to these vari- 
ous types of persons. This will explain 
why, when the survey emerges, you 
will find that at some points I am dis- 
cussing some very elementary propo- 
sitions. I do this because a substantial 
number of our colleagues are not 
familiar with the elementary princi- 
ples of law librarianship and I believe 
this may possibly be one means of 
getting that information to them. 

The report will be based on various 
types of information. In the first place, 
I have examined all the information 
available in print. As you know some 
of this is statistical. However, the sta- 
tistics are limited to libraries and their 
locations, to staff members and to book 
collections. Unfortunately, as most of 
the relevant committee reports and 
articles are not recent, they are not 
particularly helpful in presenting the 
current situation. 

Returning for a moment to the sta- 
tistics, may I say that I am perfectly 
conscious of the fact that they are 
sometimes unreliable, as all library 
statistics are. But in thinking the mat- 
ter over, I have become convinced that 
they should be used and that if this 
is done with care they can be very 
helpful. I am, therefore, sticking my 
neck out by using a_ considerable 
amount of statistical information. 

A second source of information that 
has been of some assistance is the study 
that was made in 1949 codperatively 
by the Department of Labor and the 
A.L.A. It is known as the “Economic 
Status of Library Personnel.” This 
report contains some very interesting 


1. Available from the American Library Associa- 
tion. 
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data concerning law and legislative 
reference librarians, and it also con- 
tains a great deal of general data that 
is useful for comparative purposes. 

In addition to this, one hundred law 
libraries have been personally in- 
spected. I am very much indebted to 
Mrs. Huberta Prince for having car- 
ried part of the load for me in Wash- 
ington, D. C., since I found it impossi- 
ble to come anywhere near covering 
the great number of law libraries in 
that wonderful library center. The 
others I have had to visit myself and 
I have spent a considerable amount 
of time at it. Because the fund avail- 
able for traveling was limited it was 
not possible to distribute such visits 
on a nationwide basis and they have 
been necessarily confined to ten States 
and the District of Columbia; but all 
types and all sizes of libraries have 
been included. It is, therefore, my be- 
lief that these libraries are a fairly 
representative sample of the law li- 
braries in this country and a sample 
that will suffice in conjunction with 
the other information that has been 
made available. 

Finally, there is the usual question- 
naire about which everybody com- 
plains when he receives one, but to 
which everyone resorts when he wants 
to secure information. A general ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 501 law libraries, 
this being all the libraries listed in 
“Law Libraries in the United States 
and Canada” for 1950 in this country, 
except the law school libraries. Mailed 
with these general questionnaires were 
questionnaires for individuals to fill 
out, sufficient in number to take care 
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of every library employee in these li- 
braries working on more than a half 
time basis. From this mailing the re- 
turn was one hundred and seventy- 
four general questionnaires and two 
hundred and eighty-seven individual 
questionnaires. I am told by people 
who have done this kind of work that 
that is a very good response. I was 
somewhat disappointed. 

In addition, a number of much 
shorter and more limited question- 
naires, addressed to specific groups, 
have been used to secure additional 
information in respect to particular 
libraries. All of this has been supple- 
mented by correspondence with par- 
ticular persons which I estimate will 
come to a total of about two thousand 
personal letters before I am done. If 
you don’t think that this is a job, try 
it sometime yourself. 

These various sources of informa- 
tion have of course been supplemented 
by opportunities to consult with a 
number of librarians in Chicago and 
New York and with a good many of 
you here in Toronto. I hope I will 
have an opportunity to talk to some 
of the rest of you before I leave. In 
addition, it has seemed to me to be 
advisable to use certain available data 
that permits interesting comparisons 
with three groups to which law li- 
brarians are related in one way or 
another. These are persons engaged in 
library work generally, federal em- 
ployees and members of the legal 
profession. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the 
subject matter covered by the report 
is to point out that the introductory 
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chapter will indicate the scope of the 
survey, explain how the law library 
situation as it exists today has de- 
veloped and will describe the distribu- 
tion of law libraries and law books 
generally. The next four chapters will 
discuss the factors that all law libraries 
have in common, namely: collections, 
quarters, furniture and equipment, 
staff, and service. Thereafter, a series 
of chapters will discuss law libraries by 
types such as county, court, association, 
etc. Two chapters will be devoted to 
codperation, the first being concerned 
with direct codperation between li- 
braries and the second such codpera- 
tion as takes place through organized 
groups. This emphasis on codperation 
comes from my conviction that it is 
extremely important and not as yet 
nearly as general as it could be. 

So much for general observations. 
I thought you might like to know 
something about yourselves. There- 
fore, I will give you a few indications 
of what we are like considered as a 
single group. If we assume that “Law 
Libraries in the United States and 
Canada, 1950” is a reasonably accurate 
measure, and I believe it is, there are 
1,156 people working in law libraries 
on a full-time basis. Out of this total 
forty-six per cent are men, as com- 
pared with an average of about ten 
per cent in library work generally. 
Fifty-three per cent are women, as 
compared with ninety per cent in li- 
brary work generally. The one per 
cent that I haven’t accounted for con- 
sists of those persons—here is where 
sex comes into the talk—whose names 
are so listed that it is not possible to 


determine whether they are men or 
women and who are either not willing 
to reveal their sex or are too lazy to 
do it, even when all they are asked to 
do is to make one check on a form and 
return it in a stamped and addressed 
return envelope. The question of 
whether these law librarians are un- 
duly repressed or merely lazy remains 
undetermined! 

The information on the staffs has 
been assembled in various ways. In 
the first place, it is divided into seven 
categories by types of position, namely: 
librarians, assistant librarians, refer- 
ence librarians, reference assistants, 
cataloguers and a group that is called 
“miscellaneous,” consisting of persons 
representing positions for which I did 
not receive sufficient data to permit 
separate treatment. This is interesting 
because, among other things, it indi- 
cates that further specialization is only 
recognized in a few libraries. Finally, 
there is a group consisting of the per- 
sons engaged in clerical work. The 
staff data is also arranged to show the 
types of formal education received, the 
amount of library experience and the 
salaries received. 

The table that has been distributed 
this evening and of which you no 
doubt have copies permits some inter- 
esting comparisons. As you can ex- 
amine it at your leisure I will confine 
myself to a few observations. One 
thing seems to be quite clear, namely; 
that formal education pays, because 
the compensation is fairly consistently 
higher for those who have had more 
education. Those who have had a year 
of library science rank first with a 
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median salary of $4,725 whereas the 
median salary for all persons, regard- 
less of their educational preparation, is 
$3,697 which is considerably less.? I 
am inclined to think that the compara- 
tively high figure for the library sci- 
ence group is due to the fact that the 
sample includes a considerable num- 
ber of persons in federal employment 
but I cannot support this conclusion 
with any specific evidence. At any rate, 
Miles Price tells me that in his place- 
ment work, which is largely with the 
law schools, he has found that the law 
school deans seek as head librarians 
first, men with both law and library 
science; next men with law; and last 
men with library science. In other 
words, subject matter training seems 
to be preferred, and men have a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

One question that is not fully an- 
swered is why do law librarians—I 
mean all people working in law li- 
braries—earn more on an average than 
those in library work generally. As 
you will see by examining the table 
the median salary for the former is 
$3,600 and for the latter $2,806. There 
seem to be two contributing factors 
and there may be others. One is the 
higher proportion in law library work 
with subject matter training, and the 
1949 study bears this out because it 
shows that law and legislative refer- 
ence librarians have had more than 
one year of graduate study in a con- 
siderably higher proportion than the 
general average. 

The second contributing factor may 


2. This figure and those that follow are subject 
to correction as a full tabulation of the data had 
not been completed. Final figures will appear in 
the full report. 
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be the fact that forty-six per cent of 
the persons in law library work are 
men and men are on an average more 
highly compensated than women. 

It is because I think this question 
is so important that I have distributed 
the very brief questionnaire that you 
found at your seats when you came in. 
It looks long, but it is quite simple. I 
have asked only the questions that 
will make it possible to tabulate the 
information in a manner to lead to a 
significant result. I believe anyone can 
answer it in five minutes. 

What I want most to discover is 
whether among those here this evening 
the compensation received by the men 
is as a matter of fact on an average 
higher than that received by the 
women.’ Let me explain that I am not 
interested in any person’s individual 
salary, so don’t sign the questionnaire. 
However, if you will at your leisure 
fill it out and turn it in this will be 
appreciated because it will help to fill 
a gap in the information I am trying 
to assemble. If you are willing to fill 
out a questionnaire for someone who 
is not present, but whose history you 
know, that will just increase the 
sample and I wish you would do it. 

The information secured in the 
present survey agrees with that secured 
in the 1949 study in showing that 
people in law library work are on an 
average better trained so far as subject 
matter is concerned, but less well 
prepared as to training in library sci- 


8. A preliminary tabulation indicates that there 
is no appreciable difference, on an average, be- 
tween men and women in non-law school library 
positions but it does occur in law school libraries. 
A fuller report on the data secured by this ques- 
tionnaire will appear in a subsequent issue of 
the Law Liprary JourNAL. 
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ence. The 1949 study demonstrated 
that of all special subject groups, law 
and legislative reference librarians 
have the smallest percentage of train- 
ing in library science. Only twelve 
per cent of them have had training in 
library science as against thirty-five 
per cent for librarians of all kinds 
considered as a single group. 

I am thoroughly convinced that this 
points to a fairly general deficiency, 
for the fundamentals of library sci- 
ence are as applicable to law libraries 
as to any others. 

On the other hand, I believe noth- 
ing is so fallacious as the assertion that 
subject matter knowledge isn’t impor- 
tant in law library work. However, 
proficiency in both directions may be 
acquired by practical experience al- 
though this may be more difficult, and 
self education is not something that 
can be counted on as a general substi- 
tute for formal training. 

The following rather amusing illus- 
tration will show what may happen. 
One librarian that I visited told me 
that her predecessor, who was a library 
school graduate but who had not had 
any legal education, had entered all 
the books dealing with the subject of 
master and servant in her catalog 
under the heading of “domestic 
relations.” 

Before I finish perhaps you would 
be interested in some of my general 
impressions. One thing is certainly 
very clear and that is the fact that the 
situation varies tremendously from 
area to area and from library to li- 
brary. There is certainly no such thing 
as a general standard of performance 
in law librarianship. The service today 


at its best is excellent and we can be 
proud of the type of service that is 
being rendered by some of our better 
libraries. However, even at this level 
we need more information and we 
need more adequate bibliographical 
tools. 

At the other extreme the service, if 
indeed that term can be used at all, is 
perfectly terrible. I have seen libraries 
in small communities, in large commu- 
nities, and even in the federal govern- 
ment that are a reflection on the legal 
profession. 

However, the situation is certainly 
in a state of flux today. In many li- 
braries changes are taking place and 
I am inclined to believe that the trend 
is generally upward. 

Among other things, our group is 
certainly getting larger and we are 
gradually adding a larger proportion 
who are more adequately prepared to 
deal with the various problems that 
are involved in law library service. In 
addition, I feel more certain than I 
did a year ago that our service to the 
legal profession in the future will re- 
quire a substantial addition to our 
present numbers so that we should, 
within a reasonable length of time, 
constitute a group of sufficient size to 
achieve results that have heretofore 
been extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible. A great deal now depends upon 
our success in recruiting the talent 
that we need. In my opinion, ours is 
not a narrow or a shallow speciality 
and we will certainly fall short of the 
goal if we so conceive it. 

While we must take the initiative, 
we must have greater support from 
the bar both for our individual li- 
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braries and for some of the larger un- 
dertakings which we cannot hope to 
bring to full realization alone. It is my 
hope that the survey report may be of 
some help in this connection both by 
setting forth a more comprehensive 
picture of law library service than has 
heretofore been available, and _ by 
pointing to some specific tasks to 
which joint effort might be devoted. 
Although it is a pioneer study and 
falls far short of what we may have 
desired, it is my hope that it will, also, 
have some impact on our work as a 
special professional group. 

I want to close on a note of appre- 
ciation. It is altogether likely that I 
have annoyed more law librarians 
than any law librarian in history by 
asking for information or by seeking 
counsel and advice. Among those who 
have responded, and the number is 
substantial, the spirit of codperation 
has been splendid. This support is ap- 
preciated more fully than I can ex- 
press in words. In a sense I have acted 
as your agent. I hope you will not be 
too disappointed with the result. 

I shall be glad to try to answer ques- 
tions if you have any to propound. 

Mr. Breuer: May I ask why there 
seems to be a great deal of reluctance 
on the part of bar association li- 
brarians and law school librarians to 
give any information about salaries 
and financial matters. Have you found 
that to be true? 

Mr. Roatre: The information is 
very hard to get. I am sure that a good 
many of the people who didn’t an- 
swer the individual questionnaire 
didn’t do it because the libraries, as 
a matter of policy, won’t give it out, 
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even on a completely confidential 
basis. I don’t know why it is, but it is 
extremely hard to get. 

Mr. Price: A couple of years ago I 
sent out a questionnaire and I prom- 
ised faithfully that the letters would 
not be opened by me, that I would not 
know from whom the letters had been 
received, and I got at least a 90 
per cent return on that. If you say 
that the information will not be used, 
that it will not be made public, I think 
you will get pretty near as good a 
return. 

Mr. Roatre: I have done that a 
number of times and I have found 
fellow librarians very helpful on that 
basis. An enquiry of that kind is 
usually sent to a limited number of 
people, but they will usually respond. 

Mr. Breuer: I was very interested 
in your remark regarding the lack of 
co6peration from some of the librar- 
ians. In line with that the New York 
State Law Library tried an experi- 
ment which was very successful and 
it was quite surprising to learn that 
many of the libraries didn’t know of 
the facilities that were available in 
their own States as far as the State 
law libraries were concerned. I think 
if in your survey you made some com- 
ment on that it might be helpful to 
other State libraries to promote such 
co6peration among the libraries in 
their own States. 

Mr. Roatre: I think that is a good 
point. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Tissetts: It there any assur- 
ance that the members of this group 
will see the final report when it is 
released? 

Mr. Roatre: Oh yes. The only 
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things that stand between are getting 
it done and having the survey com- 
mittee approve it. I should say clear- 
ance by the committee doesn’t involve 
censorship. I mean they have to ap- 
prove it, there has to be a clearance; 
but I don’t anticipate that the expres- 
sion of opinion or the criticism will 
be questioned; there will be freedom 
of expression. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: When I was 
trying to snare Mr. Roalfe into giving 
us something on the Survey of Legal 


Education I told him that not only 
were we interested in the subject of 
the Survey but that anything I had 
ever seen done by him in a meeting 
of the American Association of Law 
Libraries was worthwhile; I think 
what I said has been amply borne 
out and we are very grateful to him. 

We shall now adjourn and go up- 
stairs for a social gathering in the 
Roof Garden, where entertainment 
has been arranged. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
July 8, 1952 


The Tuesday morning meeting con- 
vened in Osgoode Hall at nine o'clock, 
President Johnston presiding. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Yesterday you 
were welcomed to the Province of 
Ontario and the City of Toronto. 
Today you are in Osgoode Hall which, 
although it is in Toronto, is a little 
world of its own. I felt that you 
should be assured that you are wel- 
come here, also. This is not quite as 
simple a matter as it seems. The Hall 
is not the property of one individual 
nor even of one corporation. From 
1830 until 1884 it belonged to the 
Law Society of Upper Canada and the 
Courts of the Province were merely 
tolerated here. But in the year 1884 
we entered into a separation agree- 
ment; part of the property was con- 
veyed to the Province of Ontario, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions as to user— 
we did not want the Courts to bring 
in undesirables. The rest of the Hall 
was kept by the Law Society and still 


belongs to us. The dividing wall be- 
tween the two properties is at the 
end of this corridor to my right. Their 
Lordships of the Supreme Court are 
all powerful in the Government sec- 
tion of the building and the Benchers 
of the Law Society are just as powerful 
in their section. A large part of it is 
under the control of the Dean of the 
Law School. 

In order to be secure, therefore, in 
our right to enter, remain in and in- 
spect Osgoode Hall, I decided we 
should obtain the consent of one of 
His Majesty’s Judges, one of our 
Benchers, and the Dean. I hope they 
will all look upon us with favor. 

Mr. Justice Hope has been a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario since 
1933 and a Judge of the Court of 
Appeal of Ontario since 1945. You 
will not find this in any Who’s Who, 
but any Counsel who practiced before 
him will say he is one of our very 
best trial judges. You can read his 
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words of wisdom in the reasons for 
judgment appearing under his name 
from time to time in the Ontario 
Reports, which many of you take. He 
won distinction in World War I where 
he commanded a battalion and col- 
lected a large number of decorations 
while I, as a gunner, was digging pits 
for the guns to support him. He holds 
the rank of Colonel and it is not an 
honorary rank. Mr. Justice Hope has 
consented to welcome us, I hope, on 
behalf of the Bench. 


The Honorable Mr. Justice 
John A. Hope 

Mr. Justice Hore: With you, but 
probably for quite different reasons, 
I regret the absence this morning of 
my Lord the revered and scholarly 
Chief Justice of Ontario whom you 
had the opportunity and pleasure of 
hearing when he welcomed you as 
members of the American Association 
of Law Libraries at the opening of 
your Annual Meeting in this place 
some twelve years ago. Then, on the 
former occasion when you honored 
this city with your presence, outstand- 
ing leaders of the Bar and distin- 
guished jurists have opened your an- 
nual gathering with a tribute to the 
work of the law librarians. 

My good friend, your President, the 
genial, efficient and learned Chief 
Librarian of Osgoode Hall, in asking 
me to speak to you, told me that 
twelve years ago Chief Justice Robert- 
son had spoken for six minutes, but 
that he wouldn’t expect as much from 
me. 

However brief my remarks may be, 
I have considered them not unnatur- 
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ally with some concern as to what I 
might say. At first I thought to de- 
liver a dissertation on the ideal law 
library and librarian and to exhort 
you to greater things, if that could be 
possible. This type of thing you have 
endured ad nauseam, I am sure, for 
years and, moreover, were I to do so 
it would be most presumptuous. 

Then again, I could remind you of 
the growth and glory of this metrop- 
olis, starting at least at the time when 
the Americans captured, pillaged and 
burned Muddy York and carried off 
the Legislative mace, which I am glad 
to say was restored in brotherhood 
somewhat more than a century later. 
But to touch upon such matters would 
be stealing the thunder of the City’s 
first Magistrate who, I understand, is 
to welcome you civically a little later 
in the day. 

I might even tell you something of 
the history contained in the rare vol- 
umes of this Osgoode Hall Library, 
but that is our Chief Librarian’s 
pigeon or baby, to use the vernacular. 
But it may not be unfitting that a 
member of the Judiciary should pro- 
nounce the opening invocation on 
your labours. 

We are all votaries of the Law, that 
glorious and benign regulator of our 
lives and stalwart protector of our in- 
dependence and culture. The law 
library is primarily for the student 
of law and the practising barrister, 
not for the undergraduate whose am- 
bition is to finish law school, never 
open another law book, “kid” the 
purist along and hire some old coot 
to do the briefs. The law library is 
not for such. 
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While it is not expected to cater 
to classes other than the devoted and 
studious members of the profession, 
nevertheless, it is the servant of all 
humanity, the shield and buffer of the 
free world. Law is the system of rules 
governing the conduct of men as 
members of society. It is more than 
a mere aggregation of statutes and 
decisions. It is a great unified and 
controlling institution, placing upon 
each his duties, giving to each his 
rights and enforcing from each his 
obligations. It is history. It is the his- 
tory of government and development 
of justice, of duty, of honesty, of care 
and the upright fulfillment of obliga- 
tions. 

The study of law, therefore, touches 
and surrounds the problems and his- 
tory of politics, social economics, 
ethics, religion and philosophy. Our 
law is not without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, having 
neither beginning of days or end of 
life. The law, like everything we do 
and like everything we say, is the 
heritage of the past. Lord Bacon in 
his long and beautiful letter to King 
James, offering to make a digest of 
English law, wrote: “Now for the 
Laws of England, I hold them wise 
and just and moderate Laws. They 
give to God, they give to Caesar. It is 
true they are as mixed as our labours, 
compounded of British, Roman, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman customs, and 
as surely as our language is thereby 
so much the richer, so our Laws are 
likewise with that mixture the more 
complete.” 

And so I say that our Common Law, 
with its unsurpassed powers of assim- 


iliation, emanation and expansion, has 
its origin in the old local customs in 
the Civil Law, the Canon Law of the 
Church, the writings of philosophers 
and the text of scriptures, interwoven 
with the accumulation of a thousand 
years of statutes and judicial decisions. 

In this Common Law, by the way, 
I include with great acknowledgement 
those landmarks of free men which are 
found in many of the decisions of the 
American judiciary and which are 
truly marked by cultured and skillful 
application of the fundamental and 
abiding principles of justice so signifi- 
cant to a free people. 

You, as librarians, are the custodians 
of the great treasure houses of the law. 
You are the keepers of the arsenals of 
freedom. The courts employ this 
treasure and apply the weapons from 
those arsenals, adapting them to 
events with their ever changing varia- 
tions to the end that the eternal 
varities are maintained, our way of a 
free and democratic life. But it is to 
the great storehouses of law and wis- 
dom, the law libraries, that the 
judiciary turn for assistance and 
guidance. In the carrying out of the 
law, the orderly, well stocked shelves 
and the intelligent, courteous and well 
informed librarian are of no less im- 
portance. The defender of the law, 
be he judge, barrister, solicitor or 
attorney, is dependent at all times on 
ready access to and guidance in the 
use of the tools and weapons in these 
arsenals. In these perilous days when 
evil powers challenge and threaten 
our way of life, our freedom, it can 
only be by warm and understanding 
coéperation between the United States 
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of America and the great Common- 
wealth of Nations owing common 
loyalty to the British Crown that peace 
can be secured and our form of civili- 
zation placed and kept on a sure 
foundation. 

No greater instrument towards that 
union and coéperation exists than our 
common language, our common litera- 
ture and above all our common law; 
the latter upholding the principles of 
liberty, democracy and justice is one 
of the most potent instruments to 
bring and keep us together. 

In closing, and as a member of the 
judiciary, I repeat to you the greeting 
of the British troops to their American 
comrades in arms at Christmas, 1917: 
“We welcome you as brothers in the 
struggle to make sure that the world 
shall be ruled by the force of law and 
not by the law of force.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish you 
greatest God speed in your under- 
taking and a good time thrown in. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Justice Hope. I think 
I can assure you that from now on 
you will see me coming to your door 
without fear. 

The gentlemen who run the affairs 
of the Law Society are called the 
Benchers and Mr. Hugh J. McLaugh- 
lin, Q.C., is one of the most important 
of them. You, as librarians, will under- 
stand just how important he is to me 
when I tell you that he is chairman of 
our Finance Committee and a member 
of the Library Committee. Not only 
does he sometimes sign my pay checks, 
but his Committee decides how much 
money we may spend for library pur- 
poses. As if that were not sufficient, he 
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is in a position at meetings of the 
Library Committee to vote against the 
approval of any book which I think 
we should purchase. 

In the little time which he has left 
after dealing with Law Society mat- 
ters, he practices law as the head of a 
large law firm. He, also, was an officer 
in World War I. He and I met when 
we were both undergraduates at the 
University and have been personal 
friends ever since, which shows what 
restraint he uses in his present position 
of authority. 


Mr. Hugh J. McLaughlin, Q.C. 

Mr. McLaucHuiin: I understand 
that this is the second meeting of the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies to be held in Toronto and at 
Osgoode Hall, so that it gives me 
special pleasure to welcome you back 
to this old building, the revered home 
of the lawyers of Ontario. I do so on 
behalf of the Treasurer and Benchers 
of the Law Society of Upper Canada 
and at the request of the Treasurer 
who is away at this time, benefiting, 
I hope, from a hard earned vacation. 
The Treasurer, I can assure you, re- 
gretted very much that he could not 
personally welcome you today. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you dur- 
ing the presidency of Mr. George 
Johnston, who has been our librarian 
for nearly thirteen years. I am sure 
that he is giving the same faithful 
service to your Association that he has 
been giving to the Law Society. In 
addition to our great Library, Mr. 
Johnston has under his jurisdiction 
the Students’ Library and the law li- 
braries of many county law associa- 
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tions in Ontario, all of which must 
satisfy the requirements of the County 
Libraries Committee of the Law So- 
ciety to secure the special grants made 
to them. 

In my further remarks I will try to 
cover in a few words the high spots 
that Mr. Johnston suggested to the 
Treasurer would be interesting to you 
at this time. To the extent that I 
miss, you must not be hard on your 
President. 

For Ontario, this is an old building 
and an old Society and there are, I 
can appreciate, for visitors some cob- 
webs which Mr. Johnston has appre- 
ciated in his years of activity for the 
Society. Why in Ontario is the Law 
Society known as the Law Society of 
Upper Canada? When the Society was 
formed in 1797, it was so formed 
under the authority of an Act of the 
Province of Upper Canada, by which 
name Ontario was then known, and so 
remained until confederation in 1867. 
Quebec was then Lower Canada, and 
one can well imagine the objections 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
to forming a Dominion of Canada 
with two Provinces known at Upper 
and Lower Canada. 

The Law Society of Upper Canada 
was incorporated in 1822 and a Stat- 
ute constituted the Treasurer and the 
Benchers a body corporate and politic. 
The Act stipulates that the Treasurer 
elected from the Benchers shall be 
the President of the Society, and the 
rules of the Society state that the 
Treasurer shall preside in convoca- 
tion, the monthly meetings of the 
Benchers. The terms Treasurer and 
Benchers were adopted from the 


terms used by the Inns of Court in 
England. The Benchers are simply the 
representatives of the members of the 
Society elected to the number of 
thirty. The elections are held every 
five years, and there is a varying num- 
ber of life and ex officio members. 

The original Act, that is the Act of 
1797, set out the objects of the Society 
in a few words that, I think, say very 
well what was then and has continued 
to be the central thought behind the 
Society. Those objects were, and I 
quote: “As well for the establishing 
of order amongst themselves as for the 
purpose of securing to the profession 
a learned and honourable body to 
assist their fellow citizens as occasion 
may require and to support and main- 
tain the Constitution of the Province.” 

The total number entitled to prac- 
tice at the courts at that time was 
fifteen. It would seem that the Statute 
in seeking to provide for order 
amongst themselves was looking to 
the future rather than attempting to 
deal with a current problem. 

As indicative of the duties and 
powers of the Society I need only 
mention that in addition to various 
special committees there are the fol- 
lowing standing committees; Finance, 
Library, Reporting, Legal Education, 
Discipline, Unauthorized Practice, 
Public Relations and Legal Aid. 

The Hall is named after the first 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Wil- 
liam Osgoode, and this part of the 
building including Convocation Hall 
and the Library were built in 1857, 
replacing the original central part of 
the building erected in 1828. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think that 
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this is all the clearing of cobwebs that 
I should permit myself at this time. 
Mr. Johnston will be glad to direct 
your further researches here, ably 
assisted by our Secretary, Mr. Earl 
Smith, Q.C., by the Editor of the Law 
Reports, Mr. Allan B. Harvey, Q.C., 
as well as by the other members of 
their staffs. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for this opportunity and I trust 
that you will all enjoy this visit to 
Upper Canada. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. McLaughlin. I think you might 
have pointed to the picture of Sir 
William Osgoode, which is in the 
middle behind us, the first Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada. 

Dean Smalley-Baker, Q.C. comes 
from the Province of New Brunswick 
by way of Harvard and England. He 
is both an Oxford and a Harvard man, 
with a very impressive list of degrees. 
He was called to the Bar and practised 
in London for several years, then be- 
came a professor of law and shortly 
after, dean of the Faculty of Law at 
the University of Birmingham. From 
Birmingham he came here as dean of 
Osgoode Hall Law School. He served 
not only in World War I, like the 
rest of us did, but also in World 
War II. 


Mr. Charles E. Smalley-Baker, Q.C. 


DreAN SMALLEY-BAKER: Your Presi- 
dent has graciously given me the op- 
portunity and the pleasure of joining 
in the welcome to you and adding 
my personal good wishes for the suc- 
cess of your convention and the happi- 
ness of your stay here. May your 
deliberations be productive of many 
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fruitful decisions. Although your con- 
vention may lack something of the 
entertainment value of that of another 
convention which is going on simul- 
taneously in Chicago, I miss the ab- 
sence of flamboyant notices advocating 
bindings for Blackstone or cloth for 
Coke or litter for Littleton. I hear 
no brass bands. But, you will have 
many serious matters for discussion, 
many facets of your important work 
to consider. 

It has been said that no man can 
serve two masters, but you as li- 
brarians and certainly your President 
and our librarians have many different 
and varied, although not necessarily 
conflicting, interests to serve. 

You have heard from My Lord an 
eloquent appreciation of the service of 
law librarians in general and of your 
President in particular to the courts. 
You have heard from Mr. McLaughlin 
on behalf of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada a tribute to his services to the 
profession, the Bar. It remains merely 
for me very shortly to pay a most 
grateful tribute to his services for 
legal education. 

Here, as has been said, the student 
can not only drink deeply from the 
Pierian spring in the Great Hall next 
door, but he is also provided with 
modest but refreshing draughts in a 
special students’ library which is also, 
as has been said, under the admirable 
administration of your President. So 
much for the courts, the Bar and the 
students. 

There remain those oddities whom 
some regard as roaring lions walking 
about seeking whom they may devour, 
and others merely as the lowest form 
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of animal life. Yes, herewith the Law 
Society provides a place of segregation 
for them; there is a Lecturers Library. 

Seriously, one who consults law 
books as do I, only for particular ends 
or when he has some definite problem 
of investigation, is lost in admiration 
at the magnitude and the diversity of 
knowledge you are required to have 
of the multitudinous types of legal 
periodicals and publications. It was 
said that of the making of many books 
there is no end. May you find here at 
your convention at least a relaxation 
from much study and a surcease of 
the weariness of the flesh. May I, on 
behalf of the Law School, respectfully 
wish you well. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Dean Smalley-Baker. I was afraid that 
these three gentlemen might bear me 
some ill will, but when they have said 
so many nice things about me, which 
were quite uncalled for, I think I have 
come through very well. 

We have now finished the opening 
exercises and before I start on business 
I am going to mention something else. 
Mr. Earl Smith, the Secretary of the 
Society, has handed me an inscription 
which he found on a chalice. As I have 
told him that this is a very learned 
Association, he thought we might have 
somebody in the Association who 
could tell us first in what language 
it is written and then, possibly, what 
it means. We have a gentleman in the 
audience I see who is very familiar 
with the Greek language and he can 
probably do that. I think it is Greek. 
Perhaps somebody will come up and 
see it afterwards and try to figure 
it out. 


Having progressed in our program 
to the report of the Committee on 
Coéperation with the American Bar 
Association, I would ask Miss DeWitt 
to present that report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Miss DeWitt: I am very sorry that 
our distinguished guests had to go. 
I wanted, once in my life, to say, 
“My Lord.” I was getting all ready for 
that little speech. 

This is the report of the Committee 
on Codéperation with the American 
Bar Association. Progress may be re- 
ported in the Committee’s project of 
compiling a check list of American 
Bar Association publications. A shift 
in emphasis has been made because 
of the recent publication of such a 
list in the JouRNAL. The Committee 
plans, first, to make such additions to 
and corrections of this list as may be 
necessary. Secondly, efficient methods 
of distribution of publications have 
been under consideration. 

Plans are being made to assist those 
libraries desiring help in building up 
collections complete in subject fields 
of interest and to arrive at an under- 
standing with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation concerning future publica- 
tions. Offers of surplus copies avail- 
able for distribution will be welcomed 
by the Committee. 

I move the adoption of this report. 

Miss McWuerter: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on this motion? 

All in favour of the motion say 
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Aye. Contrary say no. The motion is 
carried. 

The next committee report men- 
tioned in the agenda is the report of 
the Committee on Codéperation with 
the Library of Congress. I understand 
there is not much to report, but would 
Mr. Roalfe like to say something 
about it? 

Mrs. SmirH: Aren’t you going to 
have any discussion on the committee 
report that was just given? 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON: I asked for dis- 
cussion on that report. 

Mrs. SmitrH: I am sorry, I must 
have been so busy that I didn’t hear 
you. Would it be possible to discuss 
that report? 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: We will have 
the discussion now. Would you come 
up here? 

Mrs. SmitrH: I would rather stay 
here, if you don’t mind. I am really 
a little shy, even though I do get up 
so often. I have quite an important 
question. It is about American Bar 
Association material. I don’t know 
whether other librarians experience as 
much difficulty as I do, but I think 
they may. You see, there is no check 
list and you come across materials in 
various guises and ways and I find it 
most difficult to obtain the material 
after I find it. I write to the A.B.A. 
and I get very nice courteous letters 
but no particular coéperation. The 
agency employee is most helpful, but 
he very often can’t get the material 
and there is one particular instance 
that I would like to bring up. 

I wrote directly to the American Bar 
Association for material and I got a 
letter back from them saying, “We re- 
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gret to inform you that we are unable 
to comply with your request because 
our Section of Insurance Law through 
its Council last November took action 
to the effect that the material is to go 
to section members only.” 

I was quite disturbed about the 
whole thing and I wrote to two of 
our attorneys in the legislature who 
are interested in the library and asked 
them to do something about it. They 
belong to the Insurance Section, and 
they were very helpful. Then one of 
our men, an attorney for a big insur- 
ance company, really went to work 
and wrote to Mr. Franklin Merriott, 
who is the chairman of the Insurance 
Section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and eventually we got a letter 
saying the Board of Governors of the 
American Bar Association, as I un- 
derstand it, will at the next meeting 
consider a new subscription plan 
which if attempted will make it pos- 
sible for state libraries—they should 
make it all libraries—to purchase all 
A.B.A. publications under a package 
subscription plan. 

Now I think that is the answer to 
a great many of these questions, not 
to just the specific request that I had. 
I think many of us would be de- 
lighted to be able to take a package 
subscription. I talked it over further 
with this man who was so helpful to 
us and he suggested that we discuss 
it here at this meeting, and if possible 
have a recommendation sent to the 
American Bar Association before it 
meets in September in San Francisco; 
and that each of us individually or 
through our bar association or what- 
ever close co6perative agency we have 
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at home, send them letters on this 
recommendation; tell them the impor- 
tance of it to libraries. 

I don’t think they realize we not 
only get the material but that we 
house it. We find it, we have it avail- 
able, we catalogue it and then it is 
there forever. I think, if I am not 
taking too much of your time, that 
this is a good place in our program 
to discuss that from another point 
of view. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Would you 
move a resolution to that effect? 

Miss DeWitr: This was not in- 
cluded in the Committee’s report be- 
cause it is off the record. Mr. Bartel, 
the President of the American Bar 
Association, as you know, is a partner 
in a firm just below that of mine in 
Cleveland and we frequently meet on 
the elevators and in the lunchroom 
downstairs, and much of our Ameri- 
can Bar Association business and this 
organization’s business is transacted 
there on the run. Sometime ago I 
spoke to Mr. Bartel about this project 
that we have and said we felt we 
needed help from top level in the 
American Bar Association because our 
communications with the organization 
have been of a type that this member 
has spoken of. I have suggested to him 
that we had finished this list and were 
ready to tell the Bar Association what 
they had published in the last twenty 
years, a matter which is of some mys- 
tery to them. There is no one in the 
American Bar Association who can 
say authoritatively what publications 
they have issued. There is also no one 
in our Association who can say where 
those publications may be obtained. 


Mr. Ryrie was in communication with 
Miss Olive Ricker; we have been in 
communication with various section 
members and Mr. Ing has also cor- 
responded with them. We said in our 
report that we were going to make an 
attempt to act as a distributing 
agency to supply back issues of these 
publications, because there has been 
no possibility of getting them through 
the American Bar Association. 

They do have supplies of many of 
the more popular things. The section 
publications present the real problem. 
Mr. Bartel asked me when I returned 
from this convention to come down 
and tell him what we felt was the 
proper procedure for the American 
Bar Association to help us work out 
this system. They are very much in- 
terested in it. 

I will be glad to carry back a mes- 
sage to him and any other suggestions 
that you have. They are not included 
in the report because we had not had 
a formal committee meeting with the 
American Bar Association. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Would some- 
body in the audience like to move 
that we would favour some package 
system for obtaining the American 
Bar Association publications? 

Mr. RoatrFe: I will so move. 

Mr. McNass: I will second that. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on this motion? 

Miss DeWitt: I might say that a 
year ago the Committe was asked to 
give a ceiling price, a price at which 
we might be interested in subscribing 
on a package basis. We have given 
those figures to the American Bar 
and we decided something less than 
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$40.00 and perhaps nothing under 
$10.00. It included the section reports 
of a definite subject field, to be sub- 
scribed to separately, or all publica- 
tions, including the American Bar 
Association Journal for about $42.00. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Miss DeWitt 
says they have taken up with the 
American Bar Association the matter 
of prices of these section reports and 
so forth on a package basis, and those 
prices seem to be somewhere between 
$10.00, which I take it would be the 
price for one section, and $42.00 for 
all the sections plus the American 
Bar Association Journal. Is that cor- 
rect, Miss DeWitt? 

Miss DeWitr: We have some li- 
braries who are interested in one item 
and no others. Many libraries want 
all. To satisfy those who do want the 
entire collection, we are talking about 
the package system; for those smaller 
libraries or those who have only one 
subject field interest, we are discuss- 
ing it on an individual basis. As you 
know, the American Bar Association 
Journal is expensive to those who are 
not recipients, as some of us are, of 
gifts. It costs approximately $8.00. 
These package contracts that we 
would arrange would include the 
American Bar Association Journal, if 
it were wanted, plus one or more sec- 
tion reports, including these illusive 
mimeographed reports that appear 
unofficially but are not announced in 
any publication. 

My method, perhaps I might con- 
fess in public, is to look on the desks 
of the men who are members of par- 
ticular sections and when I come to 
a document of that sort I ask for it 
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in a tone that brooks no refusal. That 
is not a satisfactory way. It is that 
type of publication which we are 
attempting to get into the package. 
Mr. STERN: I suppose most libraries 
obtain the American Bar Association 
material by the simple device of 
having the librarian or some other 
person become a member of their 
Association and thereby obtain all 
publications published. However, this 
is a very inefficient device and in ad- 
dition it does not guarantee the 


. receipt of mimeographed materials 


and other materials which seem to 
be restricted in publication. There- 
fore we want to move a change in the 
motion previously made that the pack- 
age should include mimeographed 
and other publications of limited 
circulation. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is that amend- 
ment satisfactory to you, Mr. Roalfe? 

Mr. ROALFe: Yes. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion on the motion? All 
in favour of the adoption of the 
motion as amended signify in the 
usual manner by saying aye? Con- 
trary, if any? It is carried. 

The next item on the agenda is 
the report of the Committee on 
Coéperation with the Library of Con- 
gress. Mr. Roalfe may have some- 
thing to tell us about that. 

Mr. Roatre: Those of you who 
have the mimeographed reports have 
discovered that the report of this 
Committee is an extremely short one. 
That, of course, among other things, 
reflects that we have been inactive 
during the past year. However, I 
would like to remind you that this 
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Committee has been a very active 
committee in former years and that 
there is a prospect that codperation 
with the Library of Congress may 
make its continuance desirable. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COOPERATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


As there has apparently been no 
occasion to consult this Committee 
in respect to the development of 
Class K, the matter with which it has 
been primarily concerned, and no 
other matters have been brought to 
its attention by the Library of Con- 
gress, the Committee has been inac- 
tive during the past year. However, 
in view of the fact that there may 
in the future be further opportunities 
for collaboration, it is recommended 
that the committee be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM R. ROALFE, Chairman 
ELIZABETH V. BENYON 

FRANCES FARMER 

Mixes O. PrRIcE 

WILLIAM B. STERN 


I would like to move that the Com- 
mittee be continued. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there a 
second to Mr. Roalfe’s motion? 

Mr. Brueur: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on the motion? All in fa- 
vour say aye? Contrary nay? It is 
carried. 

The next report on the agenda is 
that of the Committee on the Law Lr- 
BRARY JOURNAL. Is Mrs. Davies here? 

Mrs. Davies: Mr. President, my 


report too, is very short. I think I 
have nothing to add to the written 
report except to say, “Thank you,” 
in person to all of those who have 
codperated this year with me. I am 
sorry that circumstances are such that 
I cannot continue as Editor of the 
JouRNAL very much longer. I am giv- 
ing over to someone else after the 
November issue, which will be the Pro- 
ceedings number. The August issue 
is at the printers now; you should 
have it before long. 


REPORT OF THE 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 
COMMITTEE AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


This is a standing committee ap- 
pointed to advise and assist the 
Journat Editor and Business Manager 
who is usually Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The present Editor was ap- 
pointed at last year’s annual meet- 
ing and, needless to say, felt the need 
at once to call upon the Committee 
for help. Suggestions submitted by the 
Editor for future issues of the JOURNAL 
were returned with comments and ad- 
ditional ideas. Had we been able to 
carry through all of the suggested fea- 
tures, no doubt the JouRNAL would 
have been in line for a Pulitzer prize. 
In fact, however, few of the sugges- 
tions materialized even though many 
requests for contributions were writ- 
ten and mailed. Many of our members 
pleaded too much work; others indi- 
cated an interest in writing something 
some time; and some failed even to 
reply. It is the last group which frus- 
trates an editor. Fortunately its num- 
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ber is small and the effect counter- 
balanced by those who cheerfully and 
promptly send in an article, news item 
or review. After the completion of the 
current volume a new editor will be 
in charge. With more time to plan 
ahead it is hoped that a wider selec- 
tion of material can be achieved. 

Due to the later date of this year’s 
annual meeting, the August number 
is being planned as a regular issue— 
the Proceedings to appear in Novem- 
ber. This, we believe, will make it 
possible to keep the publication up to 
date. 

The advertising this year has re- 
mained steady. An effort was made to 
increase the number of companies and 
individuals using the service and a few 
new names were added. Members are 
urged to give careful attention to the 
ads appearing in the JouRNAL so that 
those who thus support the publica- 
tion will receive a quid pro quo. 

We wish to thank all of those who 
have contributed in any way toward 
the publication of the JouRNAL this 
year. Particularly we wish to acknowl- 
edge the assistance of the West Pub- 
lishing Company and Bancroft-Whit- 
ney Company in connection with the 
check-list, the codperation of President 
Johnston, the secretary, Miss Coonan, 
and the treasurer, Miss Finley, and of 
Mr. Dan C. Minnick, manager of the 
University of New Mexico Printing 
Plant. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bernita J. Davies, Chairman 
JEAN ASHMAN 

ARTHUR A. CHARPENTIER 
FRANCES FARMER 

DILLarD S. GARDNER 
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PAULINE E. GEE 

Mary ANNE KERNAN 
HARRISON MACDONALD 
Lewis W. Morse 
HELEN NEWMAN 
Mary HELEN STEVENS 


I move the adoption of this report. 

Mr. Stern: I will second that 
motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion of the motion? All in favor 
of the adoption say aye? Contrary say 
nay? It is carried. 

I want again to express my personal 
appreciation to Mrs. Davies for taking 
on this very arduous job on such short 
notice last summer and making such 
a conspicuous success of it. 

I am not saying that because she 
gave me an opportunity to put in a 
President's page—I haggled about that 
for some time and I didn’t want any 
self glorification. I think it is a good 
idea and I think the new President will 
make good use of that plan. 

I think this is the proper place to 
bring in the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Publications, since their first 
list came out in the last issue of the 
Law Lisrary JOURNAL. 

Miss SCARBOROUGH: Mr. Chairman, 
the work of the Committee for the past 
year has been devoted mainly to the 
launching of the new “Current Pub- 
lications” which began with the May, 
1952, issue of the Law Liprary Jour- 
NAL. This bibliography is in the ex- 
perimental stage. This is being done 
for the use of members of this Asso- 
ciation and we should like to make it 
as useful as we can; therefore, we wel- 
come constructive comments. 
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We have to be somewhat selective Evanston, Illinois, we could get the 


because of space limitations, but we 
have tried to keep the coverage pretty 
wide so that it will be useful for all 
types of libraries. We have conformed 
to the subject headings used in the 
Index to Legal Periodicals as much as 
possible. Since the first issue we have 
sent letters to about eighty law book 
publishers calling their attention to 
the bibliography and asking that they 
notify us of new titles. 

We have had some very encouraging 
responses and hope in the future to 
have the codperation of other pub- 
lishers. The responses we have received 
have been of considerable help. That 
will be reflected in the August issue of 
the “Current Publications.” 

The dictionary assignment of au- 
thor and subject used in the May 
issue does not seem to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

We have considered listing by au- 
thor only or by subject only, but we 
feel that both are important and there- 
fore for the August issue the bibli- 
ography will be in two sections; one 
by author and one by subject. 

The Committee has felt that in or- 
der to provide more up-to-date infor- 
mation on current books than is pos- 
sible in the JoURNAL, it would be de- 
sirable to issue at frequent intervals 
a mimeographed list of current publi- 
cations as a supplemental service. ‘This 
list should probably be arranged by 
author only since it would be used 
mainly as a checking list. 

If it were done at cost, the price per 
subscription should be fairly reason- 
able. According to an estimate we have 
received from a secretarial service in 


list out eight times a year for about 
$3.50 to $4.50 per subscription. That 
is on the basis of 150 subscriptions. 

However, this firm would not 
trouble with subscriptions. We would 
have to have a business manager, some 
member of the Association who would 
be willing to give his time, as others 
of us would give our time to compiling 
the list. 

This is a tentative proposition, of 
course, and would have to be care- 
fully worked out, but we should like 
to have some expression from the 
membership as to whether they would 
be interested in subscribing to such 
a list if we are to proceed further with 
the project. 

Those people who are interested in 
subscribing to a mimeographed list to 
be issued say eight or nine times a 
year, will please raise their hands? 
That shows rather general interest. 

With reference to the other proj- 
ects set out in the Committee’s annual 
report, we are hoping to be able to 
take over the “Check List of Current 
American State Reports, Statutes and 
Session Laws.” It is planned to add to 
the “Check List’ Attorney-Generals’ 
Reports and Opinions, Judicial Coun- 
cil Reports and State Administrative 
Rules and Regulations, where there is 
a compilation for general distribution. 
This will take some time to set up, 
of course, and we can’t tell when it 
will be ready. We would need the co- 
operation of one library in each State 
for the official publication and also 
the codperation of the publisher for 
the unofficial publications. 

At the present time we see no 
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possibility of listing current biblio- 
graphical information on the State 
Administrative Reports and Decisions 
or Congressional Hearings and Re- 
ports. These fields are simply too large. 

(The Reports of the Committee and 
the Co-editors follow below.) 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


During the year 1951-52 the activi- 
ties of the Committee have been de- 
voted to the study of the various prob- 
lems connected with the issuance of a 
comprehensive periodic listing of cur- 
rent publications of interest to law 
librarians. We are happy to be able 
to report that beginning with the May 
issue, the Law Lisprary JOURNAL Car- 
ried a selected list of current publica- 
tions under the editorship of Miss 
Jean Ashman. 

The members of the Committee feel 
that with the launching of this list a 
good start has been made on our proj- 
ect of making available bibliographi- 
cal information on current legal pub- 
lications, and we hope to be able to 
expand the service during the coming 
year. With this in mind we are con- 
sidering at present the following 
projects: 

1. The revision and expansion of 
the Check List of Current American 
State Reports, Statutes and Session 
Laws now appearing in the Law Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL. 

2. The possibility of including in 
the JourNAL listing current biblio- 
graphical information on materials in 
specialized fields, such as state admin- 
istrative reports and opinions, Con- 
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gressional hearings, bar association 
reports, etc. 

3. The possibility and methods of 
issuing cumulations of the list appear- 
ing in the Law LrsrRaRy JOURNAL. 

4. The possibility and methods of 
issuing periodic mimeographed lists of 
current publications as interim supple- 
ments to the list appearing in the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

It is the feeling of the members of 
the Committee that it is very desirable 
to expand the listing along the lines 
suggested above, and therefore we 
recommend that the Committee be 
continued. 

We should like to express our grati- 
tude to Miss Ashman for taking over 
the time consuming task of editing 
the list. We also wish to thank those 
who have given us help and advice and 
whose assistance has made possible the 
realization of this part of the Com- 
mittee’s assignment. 

Respectfully submitted, 


DorotTHy SCARBOROUGH, Chairman 
Harry BITNER 

KATHARINE B. Day 

VirGINIA DUNLAP 

FANNIE J. KLEIN 

FRANK E. Kotak 


REPORT OF CO-EDITORS OF 
THE LIST OF CURRENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


The American Association of Law 
Libraries’ Special Committee on Pub- 
lications has begun a new biblio- 
graphical service with the May issue of 
the Law Lisrary Journat. It is the 
list of “Current Publications,” now 
consisting largely of textbooks and 
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treatises and their supplements. It is 
planned to include in this service the 
publication of the “Check List of Cur- 
rent American State Reports, Statutes, 
and Session Laws,” enlarging the scope 
of the Check List somewhat. Addi- 
tional services will be considered later. 

It is obviously impossible to list all 
books of interest to the legal profes- 
sion during any publication period, 
but it is hoped to include those of 
greatest interest within the present 
scope of the publication and within 
reasonable space limitations. 

Various booklists and bibliographies 
are being used as sources of informa- 
tion. They may be inadequate. Pub- 
lishers may make sure that certain 
books have come to the attention of 
the Committee by sending notifica- 
tions to the Chairman. Such coépera- 
tion would be very helpful. Should it 
be desired to withhold announcement 
until a set time, it is only necessary 
to indicate a release date. 

The following items of information 
are needed: Full name of the author 
or authors; full title; edition number; 
(any reprints or books published un- 
der a new title should be clearly indi- 
cated as such) place of publication; 
name of publisher; date of publica- 
tion; (an announcement made prior 
to publication should include the 
month when the book probably will 
be published) date of pocket parts or 
supplement; number of volumes or 
pages; price; series. If the subject is 
not obvious from the wording of the 
title, some guide as to the coverage 
of the book will prevent its being in- 
correctly pigeonholed. 

Comments and suggestions will be 
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welcomed by the Editor and by the 
Chairman. 
JEAN ASHMAN, 
DorotTHy SCARBOROUGH, 
Co-editors 


Miss SCARBOROUGH: I move these re- 
ports be accepted. 

Mr. McNass: I will second that. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on the motion? 

Mr. McNass: Is there much differ- 
ence in the coverage on the list that 
you are thinking about from that 
which you include in the publication 
that Northwestern puts out? 

Miss SCARBOROUGH: They are prob- 
ably very similar. 

Mr. McNass: Would there be any 
point in suggesting that perhaps the 
list you put out could be a subsidiary 
in some way rather than publishing 
two lists? 

Miss SCARBOROUGH: It would be con- 
fined to members of our own Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. McNass: We get it and other 
people get it and we find it handy and 
useful. What I was wondering was 
whether or not we might perhaps save 
some work for your Committee and 
use the list that you publish. 

Miss SCARBOROUGH: Actually that is 
the plan we have in mind. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion? All in favor of the 
acceptance of the report say aye? Con- 
trary say nay? It is carried. 

The next committee report on the 
list is that of the Committee on List of 
Law Libraries. Is Miss McLaurin here? 
Is there anyone else on her Committee 
who can present the report? 
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This Committee has done a great 
deal of hard work and we are very 
grateful to them and to Dorothea 
Blender of the Commerce Clearing 
House for getting the Directory out so 
handsomely and in such good time. In 
the report of the Committee it is sug- 
gested that in the future local chapters 
might collect the required informa- 
tion. There is not much that can be 
collected from those who will not 
answer letters. Mr. Roalfe last night 
mentioned the fact that some members 
who are listed or some librarians who 
are listed in that Directory might be 
men or women. I think if you will 
examine the new report you will find 
that you can tell whether they are 
men or women. That was the sugges- 
tion which came from Mr. Breuer and 
I passed it on to the Committee. I 
think it has been carried out. 


COMMITTEE ON LIST OF 
LAW LIBRARIES REPORT 


The report of the Committee on the 
List of Law Libraries is the directory, 
Law Libraries of the United States 
and Canada, and Member Libraries 
Elsewhere, 1952. Its accuracy and com- 
pleteness is the testimonial of the work 
of the Committee. 

Some of the statistics resulting from 
the compilation of the material in the 
directory may be of interest to the 
membership: 

818 questionnaires were mailed out 

194 libraries had to be mailed a sec- 

ond questionnaire 

584 libraries with 5,000 or more 

volumes responded 

126 libraries failed to respond at all 
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1,166 individual personal listings 
were made from the question- 
naires 

The library listings in the directory 
also included those libraries with 5,000 
or more volumes which did not answer 
the questionnaires. However, the vol- 
ume count and personnel are the same 
listings as found in the 1950 directory. 
The 126 libraries which did not re- 
turn questionnaires included libraries 
which were not formerly listed and 
which committee members had sought 
to reach for the first time. Some of the 
questionnaires returned were not in- 
cluded because the volume count was 
less than 5,000. 

The library and individual listings 
for library personnel were checked 
against the treasurer’s record for mem- 
bership in the American Association 
of Law Libraries. In cases of doubt, 
her record of membership was con- 
trolling. 

There are about 700 library listings 
in the directory as compared to 660 
in the 1950 directory. This edition of 
the directory is only a correction of 
the 1950 edition and is not a revision. 

The Committee members are to be 
commended for their efforts on behalf 
of the directory. They each worked 
assiduously and gave their Committee 
Chairman wholehearted coéperation. 
Due to geographic areas and popula- 
tion centers, the workload proved to 
be not always evenly divided, but each 
member canvassed his assigned area 
most thoroughly and willingly. 

When compiling the information 
for another directory, it is suggested 
that some arrangements might be 
made with local chapters to collect the 
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data for the libraries in their own 
chapters and vicinities. It is in the 
areas where population is concentrated 
and where there are local chapters that 
the gathering of the information is 
difficult. Any local directories already 
compiled by various chapters might 
be utilized. 
Respectfully submitted, 


LiLL1AN McLaurin, Chairman 
MARGARET FENNELL 
MArGRETA A. HUGHES 
RICHARD SLOANE 
FREDERICA H. ‘TRAPNELL 
Eva G. Davis 

H. WILson Gray 

Epa A. ZwINGGI 

VioLta M. ALLEN 
HIBERNIA TURBEVILLE 
HELEN LUMPKIN 

Joun W. HECKEL 

Lots I. BAKER 

ANNE Brown 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Will some- 
body move the adoption of this report? 

Mr. Roatre: I will so move. 

Mr. Danie-: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on the motion? All in favor 
say aye? Contrary say nay? It is carried. 

Next is the report of the Committee 
on Loose Leaf Publications. I under- 
Mr. McNabb give the 


stand will 


report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LOOSE LEAF PUBLICATIONS 

Mr. McNass: Mr. Ellinger told me 
last night that I was one man in this 
organization who didn’t like anything 
and particularly some of the things 


that I did myself; in some ways I dis- 
agree with him. However, in this par- 
ticular instance, he is right; I am not 
very happy with what happened to our 
Committee this year. 

This Committee was started as a 
temporary committee in 1949 and in 
1950 held a rather long and acrimo- 
nious discussion on the merits and 
demerits of Loose Leaf Services, a 
transcript of which I have had with 
me for the last two years. Subsequent 
to that the Committee was continued 
with the thought in mind that possibly 
something might be done about Loose 
Leaf Services. What should be done, 
nobody was willing to say. 

After reading the transcript through 
about three or four times, I came to the 
conclusion that in many instances the 
publishers of the Loose Leaf Services 
were being castigated for doing, in 
some instances, too good a job. Many 
of the complaints were that they had 
made too many indices and too many 
tables of cases, and that they had too 
many places to look to find the same 
thing and that they covered too much 
territory. I don’t think we can do 
much about those things. The fact that 
the Services cover a large and compli- 
cated territory is part of the reason 
why we buy them and they are not 
designed for our use alone, but to 
cover a wide range of users in order 
to get a large enough subscription list 
to make them purchasable at all. 

Last year the Committee resolved 
that we would confine our activity to 
the collection of specific complaints 
about specific Services. At the meeting 
last year I made a very impassioned 
plea that any of you who had such 
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complaints should communicate with 
me. My Committee should be very 
happy; we received no communica- 
tions. Apparently, either no one has a 
continuing complaint or is willing to 
let me know about it. 

So far I have collected personally a 
whole sheaf of specific complaints and 
I so notified the publishers of the vari- 
ous Services, telling them that before 
I publish the list I would like to talk 
to them to see if they had any reason- 
able explanation for the things we 
thought were wrong with their Serv- 
ices. To date each one, individu- 
ally and collectively has successfully 
avoided me. Not one publisher nor 
any group of publishers would talk 
to me this year. 

The net result is that the Committee 
filed no report for you to read; and it 
has brought up the problem as to 
whether to continue the Committee 
and what to do with the material 
which the Committee has collected. 
There are several alternatives to con- 
sider. One is to continue the Commit- 
tee, perhaps under different manage- 
ment, maybe more pleasant manage- 
ment, and to notify the publishers 
specifically in writing of the com- 
plaints about their Services. We might, 
also, give them a deadline beyond 
which we will accept their explana- 
tion, and then tell them that we plan 
to publish both the complaints and 
the explanations in the Law Liprary 
Journat. I think that might be effec- 
tive; I know that other approaches 
have not been. 

Another alternative would be to 
discontinue the Committee altogether. 
I have a further suggestion if that is 
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done. Since we have a Special Com- 
mittee on Publications, the two com- 
mittees might be merged and under- 
take not only to list but also to evalu- 
ate some of the publications. This 
suggestion is somewhat in line with 
the statement from the Executive 
Committee that there were too many 
committees and that some might be 
dissolved. If it is followed, I think that 
the scope of the committee should be 
expanded to include not only loose 
leaf publications but also other types 
of publications. 

In the meeting in Seattle many ex- 
pressed the thought that Loose Leaf 
Services do not measure up to the 
standards of publishing in the book 
field. As a test, I examined almost all 
the books that came into my library 
last year. I believe that the publishing 
business is in a rather low gap in many 
ways. I found that some of the things 
published, advertised and sold and put 
on our shelves are in some ways a 
fraud. Some should never have been 
published; some could have been done 
better; but I am not going to bore you 
with a complete account of all I found. 
I might mention one example, how- 
ever. Several weeks ago I received a 
one volume local book on corpora- 
tions in which many out of state stat- 
utes were cited, but none later than 
1947. Now that includes States such 
as Michigan, where the citation to the 
Annotated Statutes gives you not only 
an obsolete Statute but, also, obsolete 
citations. The Michigan Statutes have 
been revamped and old numbers mean 
nothing except through use of a table. 
The same is true of Missouri. In IIli- 
nois we have had two revisions of our 
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Statutes since 1947 and will have an- 
other one next year; yet the publica- 
tion arrived only last month. 

Next may I draw your attention to 
a very large and expensive text costing 
well over one hundred dollars. Its sub- 
ject matter was recently revised. It is 
now in its third edition. The first edi- 
tion was a good one, the second one 
not too bad, but in the third I found 
instance after instance where, al- 
though the law had been changed, 
there had been nothing done to the 
text whatsoever except the addition 
of a note at the end of three or four 
pages of obsolete discussion stating 
that the statute had made a change in 
this law, and adding a few new cases. 
Now the purpose of buying new edi- 
tions is to get the law up to date. That 
is one thing that can’t be charged 
against the Loose Leaf publishers. I 
think that the moral force of this As- 
sociation could very effectively be used 
against undesirable types of practice, 
if we were willing to go to the trouble 
of sorting them out and publishing 
them. We would have to avoid parti- 
sanship and we would have to avoid 
whitewashing. I looked up several re- 
views for both of these sets of books 
and found no mention in them of the 
things about which I am complaining 
and which I am mentioning to you. 

Now I am not going to move that 
this report be accepted. I wish to find 
out the sense of this meeting and to 
write a report in conformity to it. Now 
I will make a motion that the report 
be filed and that whatever action is 
taken in regard to this Committee be 
left to the Executive Committee. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: That was a 
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motion that the report be filed, not 
that it be accepted, unless the discus- 
sion here indicates that it should be. 
Is there a second to Mr. McNabb’s 
motion? 

Mr. Riccs: I will second the motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on this motion? 

Mr. McNass: Surely some one must 
have something to say. I wonder if 
there is any way to get information on 
the type of information discussed by 
Miss Scarborough? I think it is some- 
thing that is of tremendous interest 
to small libraries. We must often 
choose between two sets, without hav- 
ing them available to compare. How 
can we get information that is going 
to help us decide which books are 
worthwhile and which ones are not? 
I wonder if there is any way that a 
critical analysis of them could be com- 
bined with a selective bibliography of 
recent publications? 

I don’t have to pull any punches 
because in all instances the publish- 
ers of these publications know exactly 
how I feel about them. What I want 
to know is whether the rest of you 
think this type of a service would be 
of any use to the Association. If so 
perhaps the Committee should be con- 
tinued and perhaps its duties should 
be expanded. It will do no good unless 
we intend to publish the information. 
Just disseminating it privately among 
ourselves will help no one, because the 
publishers will not be sufficiently im- 
pressed to do anything about it. Of 
course, we could evaluate some of 
these sets and have that put in the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL, but that would 
have to be done after the sets were 
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published because we have no way to 
get information prior to publication. 

Mr. Price: I question whether Mr. 
McNabb’s service would be speedy 
enough to help us too much on which 
is a better set or edition. I write to 
outstanding librarians in a particular 
State and I say, “What is the best edi- 
tion of your Statutes? Should we buy 
this or the one with annotations?” I 
write to Los Angeles and I say, “Which 
do you use out there? Do you use Mc- 
Kinneys Digest or do you use Cal. 
Jur.?” Those people not only give you 
the information practically by return 
mail but, more important to me they 
give it to you straight, without fear 
that somebody is going to chop their 
heads off if they make an honest ap- 
praisal. To me that is more important 
than anything else. 

As Mr. McNabb has said, so many 
reviewers don’t bother to read the 
book they are reviewing; but a law 
librarian in a particular State is pretty 
certain to have made a comparison 
and that I think is decidedly impor- 
tant. Now I have an instance in mind 
of a bibliography of patent law which 
I made some years ago and which was 
published in the Law Lisrary Jour- 
NAL. I have had requests from the 
patent attorneys to bring that up to 
date because in that I made an honest 
appraisal of the value of certain books. 
I suggested to them that the Patent 
Office Society keep it up to date, but 
the Patent Office Society turned it 
down because it was afraid to make an 
honest appraisal whereas somebody 
else who has no official connection is 
perfectly free to do so. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion? 

Mrs. Kien: I wish Miss Scarbor- 
ough would say what was done about 
an annotated list by her Committee. 

Miss SCARBOROUGH: We had this 
question under consideration last year. 
An annotated list would take a great 
deal of work. Who are you going to 
get to write the annotations? You need 
an expert. By the time you get the an- 
notations out, you have reviews of the 
books. Why can’t we write for books 
on approval and then decide ourselves 
whether or not the book is the thing 
we want? I don’t think that even an 
expert could evaluate a book for all 
types of libraries. You really have to 
judge for yourself whether it is the 
one you want or not. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion? 

Mr. McNass: The thought I had 
in mind may have been misconstrued. 
I had not intended to make a buying 
guide for books. I think that is a little 
beyond my scope and I doubt if I 
would ever have time to do such a 
thing, in time to help anyone. The 
thought I had in mind was that some- 
where in the library field there should 
be a sufficient interest to exercise the 
weight of this or some other Associa- 
tion in a wholehearted effort to im- 
prove the publishing of law books. I 
don’t think anything we will do would 
have an immediate or revolutionary 
effect, any more than the things that 
we talked about in Seattle two years 
ago had much effect on the publishers 
of Loose Leaf Services. I think the ef- 
fect of this work that I suggest would 
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be more of a long range effect and it 
might have a very wholesome result 
in a more honest approach of the pub- 
lishers to the readers. 

We as a group of librarians repre- 
sent in a highly concentrated form the 
readers of law books. We are the ones 
who receive the complaints of our 
members or patrons. 

What I am suggesting is that we 
might do something about it; and the 
thing I am suggesting is something we 
may not necessarily do today or to- 
morrow, but something which in time 
might have an effect on those publish- 
ers who think they can get away with 
selling an edition of a book which had 
no excuse for being or, if it did, was 
not written in a way that served its 
purpose. 

I do not intend to preach, but I 
think we might set up a sort of moral 
publishing code which, if violated too 
badly, we could not only call to the 
attention of the violator but publish 
for all the rest of the world to see. I 
am not at all sure you are ready for 
it. ] know there is no publisher of law 
books who hasn’t heard from me about 
something it has done or is doing, and 
I have no objection to carrying the 
idea out as a project for this Associa- 
tion, if there is enough feeling that it 
should be done. I do not want to go 
ahead unless I have some backing and 
unless you people are with me. That 
is the thought I have brought to this 
meeting. 

Perhaps I could have a show of 
hands on that. Are any of you really 
interested in having better and better 
made law books; and if you are, would 
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you subscribe to such a program as I 
suggest? Well, I certainly have a lot 
of moral assistance; it is almost unani- 
mous. I am perfectly willing to leave 
the fate of this Committee with the 
Executive Board and to ask you to 
accept the filing of the report rather 
than its acceptance. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Mr. McNabb 
moved the filing of his report and it 
was seconded. Is there any further dis- 
cussion? All in favor signify in the 
usual manner by saying aye? Contrary 
say nay? It is carried. 

The next report on the agenda is 
that of the Committee on New Mem- 
bers. Mr. Breuer has given us a full 
report already, but he perhaps has 
something else to say about it. 

Mr. Breuer: Ordinarily I would be 
satisfied with letting the report stand 
as you find it in the processed material, 
but in all fairness to the Committee, 
because of the accumulation of recom- 
mendations which the Committee 
members made, I thought possibly I 
might mention a few of them and see 
if I can get some reaction from the 
members because, frankly, I think 
your Committee on Membership 
should be one of the most vital com- 
mittees of this organization. 

As a new member of the Association 
assigned the chairmanship of the 
Membership Committee, I want to tell 
you that it really was a stimulating 
and a very satisfying experience. I 
found that not only the officers but 
every member of my Committee co- 
operated to the fullest extent. We tried 
to set up the modus operandi so that 
there would be the least amount of 
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confusion and work involved in it. Of 
course, we didn’t count on sex rearing 
its ugly head by not knowing whether 
to address the material to Miss or Mrs., 
and let me tell you, if you are ever a 
committee member you had better find 
out which is which. I wrote to a mem- 
ber of my own Committee as Miss, and 
she told me in no uncertain terms that 
she was Mrs. All I had to rely on was 
the Directory and I couldn’t guess 
what it was, but I am afraid my expla- 
nation wasn’t sufhcient. 

I would like to express my appre- 
ciation to all the members of my Com- 
mittee, because it was teamwork that 
made our results possible, and also to 
the President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer. No matter how many times 
or what sort of problems I had, they 
all responded immediately and cour- 
teously. It was very gratifying to work 
on that basis. 

There is a slight correction which I 
am very proud to bring to your atten- 
tion. Instead of twenty-eight individu- 
als, we have thirty-one; the number of 
associate members is the same; insti- 
tutional members should be ten in- 
stead of nine; the additional designa- 
tions are the same, and the pending 
memberships are three, instead of one. 

As I said, I think I would be remiss 
in my duty as chairman if I didn’t 
call your attention to some of the 
recommendations that have been 
made, not only by myself but by other 
members of the Committee. 

The number one recommendation is 
about the brochures; I think that is 
more or less an established practice 
and I don’t think we have to worry 
about it. Number two, the series of 
letters of solicitation: That of course 
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depends upon whether funds would 
be available and how a particular 
chairman of the committee would feel 
at the particular time. Number three: 
An up-to-date list of prospects: I think 
that is a most important thing, the 
most important tool of any chairman 
or any membership committee. It 
should be kept up-to-date, and some 
of the other suggestions are based on 
that proposition. For example, if there 
could be some one member from every 
State or in the larger cities such as 
Washington and New York City, a 
clearing house for information about 
changes in the staffs of the various li- 
braries, the information could all be 
funneled to the Secretary, who in turn 
could pass the information on to the 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee. I think that would be invaluable 
and it would prevent a lot of duplica- 
tion, of sending out material to the 
same person twice or finding out he 
had moved and having the letter come 
back. 

I think number seven is worthy of 
mention. One committee member sug- 
gests that the Treasurer, when sending 
out notices for payment of dues, en- 
close a simple questionnaire asking the 
member to note any changes in library 
personnel. This information could be 
used by the committee on member- 
ship. The chairman would like to add: 
With the notice of dues, each member 
should be urged to get a new member. 
Members should also be urged to no- 
tify the Secretary of any changes on the 
staff of any law library including their 
own. It would be appropriate to de- 
vote space in every issue of the Law 
LIBRARY JOURNAL to an advertisement 
for membership. I think you will find 
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that many professional journals do 
that and I don’t think it would be a 
bad policy on our part to stir up en- 
thusiasm for membership. 

I don’t know if I mentioned it in 
my report, but Mr. Johnston knows 
only too well, when we started we had 
almost 800 prospects. Now I admit 
some of those prospects listed in the 
1950 Directory are probably clerical 
assistants, but there are quite a few 
professional people who either don’t 
know of the Association or have never 
been approached for membership. 

I believe that covers most of the 
points and if anyone has any sugges- 
tions on the work of the Committee, I 
think it would be appropriate to men- 
tion them, so that the new committee 
would have the benefit of not only the 
experience we have had but, also, the 
experience of the other members of 
the Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON NEW MEMBERS 


Your Committee is gratified to re- 
port as a result of an intensive drive 
for new members the following mem- 
berships have been obtained during 
the current year. 

28 Individual members. 

4 Associate members . 

9 Institutional members. 

6 Additional designations by insti- 
tutional members. 

1 Pending membership. 


INDIVIDUALS 


Bloomfield, Donald Brooks, Social Law Li- 
brary, Boston, Mass. 

Dolan, Anne M., Debevoise, Plimpton & Mc- 
haan, IW.:¥... Ps Be 

Dunton, Chester, Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission Library, Washington, D.C. 


Fetz, Margaret, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gsovski, Vladimir, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Kelly, Robert Q., DePaul University Law 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kenyon, Carleton, University of Nebraska, 
Law Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

McAllister, Mrs. Pauline H., U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D.C. 

Mallalieu, Elizabeth L., Nebraska State Li- 
brary, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Melroy, Martha L., Assn. of the Bar of the 
City of New York, N.Y., N.Y. 

Meyerhoff, Mrs. Laurel D., Paul, Weiss, Rif- 
kind, Wharton & Garrison, N. Y., N. Y. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Elizabeth A., University of 
Missouri Law Library, Columbia, Mo. 

Murphy, William D., Kirkland, Fleming, 
Green, Martin & Ellis, Chicago, Ill. 

O’Leary, Mrs. Helen L., Bristol Co. Law Li- 
brary, New Bedford, Mass. 

Prendergast, Margaret M., Mobile Co., Public 
Law Library, Mobile, Ala. 

Reaves, Velma D., Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Reynolds, Margaret A., Law Library, 8th 
Judicial District, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Shipley, Mills, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Canada. 

Smyth, Mrs. Alice B., Assn. of the Bar of the 
City of New York, N.Y., N.Y. 

Sterritt, George M., Law Library, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Sullivan, Ralph H., Federal Security Agency. 
Washington, D.C. 

Thompson, Margaret, Court of Appeals Law 
Library, Springfield, Mo. 

Ward, Mrs. Mabel, Norfolk Co. Law Library, 
Dedham, Mass. 

Weirsmith, Hester A., Law Library Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Weiss, Aaron, City Court, New York County, 
N. Bs, Os Be 

Vincentini, Lellis Correa Abner, Instituto Tec- 
nologico de Aeronautica, Sao Jose Dos Cam- 
pos, Estado de Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Duryea, James J., Golden Gate College of 
Law, 537 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 

Jurow, Lucie S., Brooklyn Law School Li- 
brary, 375 Pearl St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATE 


Cartwright & Sons, Ltd. (R. L. Cartwright) 24 
Adelaide St. E., Toronto, Canada. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. (Mayo L. Coiner) Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

CCH Canadian, Limited (Roger L. Vincent, 
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Pres.) 1200 Lawrence Ave. W., Toronto, 
Canada. 

Gann Law Book Co. (Bernard Protzel) 740 
Broad St., Newark, N. j. 


INSTITUTIONAL 

Division of Law, Florida A. & M. College. 
(Charles F. Wilson) Tallahassee, Fla. 

Follett Memorial Law Library (Mrs. Gertrude 
S$. Cobb) Norwich, N. Y. 

Harris Co. Law Library (Eugene Chambers, 
F. W. Nisbet) Houston, Texas. 

Marquette University Law Library (Agnes N. 
Kendergan) Milwaukee, Wis. 

Montana State University Law Library (Mor- 
timer D. Schwartz) Missoula, Mont. 

New York State Law Library (Dr. Charles F. 
Gosnell, Ernest H. Breuer) Albany, N. Y. 
University of British Columbia (Gilbert D. 

Kennedy) Vancouver, Canada. 

University of New Mexico College of Law 
Library (Arie Poldervaart, Frances E. Bren- 
nan) Albuquerque, N. M. 

Watertown Law Library (Rose M. Gagnon) 
Watertown, N.Y. 


ADDITIONAL DESIGNATIONS BY 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Massachusetts State Library, Reuben E. Lev- 
enson, Lois Peterson 

N. J. State Library, Law Library, Joseph T. 
Pizullo. 

Rutgers University Law Library (South Jer- 
sey Division) Donald M. Middleton 

University of Miami Law Library, George 
Onoprienka, Minette Massey. 


The Committee Chairman was ap- 
pointed on October 1, 1951. The ten- 
tative list of members of the Commit- 
tee had to be revised from time to time 
due to the inability of some to serve. 
The Committee as finally constituted 
was formed in the latter part of No- 
vember, 1951, consisting of the chair- 
man and seventeen members. They 
were from all parts of the country giv- 
ing a fairly good geographic represen- 
tation. According to a count in the 
1950 Law Libraries in the U.S. and 
Canada directory, there were approxi- 
mately 750 names of non-members. 
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This was the group the Committee was 
anxious to reach. In order that each 
prospect could be properly solicited, 
it was necessary to have descriptive 
literature consisting of brochures, ap- 
plications for membership and _per- 
sonal letters of solicitation. Unfortu- 
nately this material was not imme- 
diately available to the Committee. 
Through the coéperation of the Sec- 
retary, Miss Margaret E. Coonan, a 
sufficient number of brochures and 
application blanks were eventually 
printed and furnished to the Commit- 
tee. 

Through the courtesy of the New 
York State Library, two sets of letters 
were prepared in its Technical Proc- 
esses Section by the offset process on 
the library’s multilith machine. One 
letter was used by the Chairman to 
accompany the literature sent to each 
Committee member, explaining the 
type of material enclosed and how 
the Committee was to function. The 
other was the letter of solicitation to 
be signed by the Committee member 
and sent to each prospect with a copy 
of the brochure and application for 
membership. 

Due to the delay in obtaining the 
printed brochures, the Chairman was 
unable to supply the Committee with 
the necessary material until late in 
February, 1952. In the meantime, the 
Committee members received personal 
letters from the Chairman, explaining 
the delay and assuring them that even- 
tually the Committee would begin to 
function. 

Copies of the 1950 directory were 
cut up by states and the states assigned 
to each member were pasted together 
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on separate sheets. The District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada were treated as 
separate units. New York City and 
California were split into two parts 
because of the many prospects in these 
two areas. New York State, exclusive 
of New York City, was also treated as 
a separate unit for solicitation. In this 
manner definite territories were as- 
signed to the seventeen committee 
members. It should be noted that the 
1950 directory was the latest available 
listing libraries and staff members and 
indicating non-members of the Asso- 
ciation. The 1951 directory was used 
to check membership changes in the 
1950 directory as far as possible. In 
addition to the directory lists fur- 
nished to the Committee, the members 
were asked to solicit any prospect of 
whom they had personal knowledge. 
From time to time, the Committee 
would be informed of any new pros- 
pects whose names came to the atten- 
tion of the Chairman. 

Miss Coonan sent the Chairman 
copies of her letters of welcome to new 
members and he in turn notified the 
Committee member from whose terri- 
tory the new member was obtained. 

The Committee members’ were 
asked by the Chairman to offer sugges- 
tions, criticisms and recommendations 
regarding our modus operandi to be 
included in this report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. OF . THE 
COMMITTEE 


1. Before any campaign is started, 
the committee should receive bro- 
chures, application blanks and _per- 
sonal form letters of solicitation. 

2. It would be more effective if a 


series of letters of solicitation were 
used rathér than a single letter invit- 
ing membership. 

3. If possible, the committee should 
be furnished with an up-to-date list 
of prospects. 

4. There should be a separate com- 
mittee for a drive for institutional 
memberships, headed by an outstand- 
ing law librarian of national reputa- 
tion. Solicitations addressed to state 
librarians, library trustees, law school 
deans, judges, bar associations, etc., 
might be more effective if sponsored 
by a prestige group. 

5. Considerable apathy was encoun- 
tered by some committee members 
who suggest that the establishment of 
local chapters would tend to create an 
interest in the national organization. 
The Association is urged to encourage 
the formation of local groups as part 
of a general campaign to increase the 
membership in the Association. 

6. The copy of the letter of welcome 
to a new member sent by the Secretary 
to the chairman should show whether 
the new member is an active, associate 
or institutional designee and include 
the name and address of the library 
where the new member is employed. If 
this letter is addressed to the member’s 
residence, it is difficult for the commit- 
tee to know the library with which the 
new member is associated or the type 
of membership. 

7. One committee member suggests 
that the Treasurer, when sending out 
notices for payment of dues, enclose 
a simple questionnaire asking the 
member to note any changes in library 
personnel. This information could be 
used by the committee on member- 
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ship. The Chairman would like to 
add: With the notice of dues, each 
member should be urged to GET A 
NEW MEMBER! Members should 
also be urged to notify the Secretary 
of any changes on the staff of any law 
library including their own. It would 
be appropriate to devote space in every 
issue of the Law Liprary JOURNAL to 
an advertisement for membership. 

8. The size of the committee cannot 
be too large. It may be argued that a 
small committee can function better, 
but when the list of prospects is usu- 
ally long, it is not fair to assign too 
many prospects to any one member of 
the committee. A larger committee 
permits the more equitable distribu- 
tion of prospects and increases the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of each mem- 
ber. It is recommended that it may be 
expedient to have in addition to a 
general chairman, a local chairman 
for each state having a sufficient num- 
ber of prospects, in order that every 
prospect may be properly solicited. 
Perhaps this type of committee could 
be tried out to determine whether or 
not the results justify it. 

While the report may seem unduly 
long, it is due to our desire to describe 
our experience at length for the bene- 
fit of future membership committees. 

No report is complete without 
proper acknowledgments. The Chair- 
man wishes to express his personal 
thanks to each member of this Com- 
mittee for the splendid codperation 
he received. The success of this Com- 
mittee is due entirely to team work on 
the part of all and for that reason no 
special commendations are necessary 
or proper. 
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The entire Committee wishes to ex- 
press its sincere thanks to the officers 
of the Association for their aid to the 
Committee in every way possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ERNEST H. Breuer, Chairman 

Mrs. ADELINE J. CLARKE 

VERNA E. BAERTSCHY 

ARIE POLDERVAART 

EmiLy M. EHLINGER 

ELIZABETH ANNE QUIGLEY 

Rosert W. Lewis 

BEATRICE P. SCHMULLING 

MICHAEL S. PUCHER 

FRANCES S. HENKE 

Joun S. GUMMERE 

Mrs. JACQUELYN Fay 

VirGINIA E. ENGLE 

Mrs. PauinE F. (T. M.) 
WoopDarRD 

HaAzeEL ANDERSON 

Mrs. HELEN M. LuMPKIN 

MINNIE WIENER 

MEIRA PIMSLEUR 


Mr. President, I move that the re- 
port of the Committee be accepted. 

Miss Exuiotr: I will second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion on this motion? I 
may say that Mr. Breuer has kept me 
in touch with his campaign through- 
out, and if ever there was a vital com- 
mittee, it has been the Membership 
Committee this year. I think he has 
done a wonderful job. 

Mr. Breuer: I accept the applause 
only if it stands for the entire Commit- 
tee. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I meant it for 
the entire Committee, Mr. Breuer. 
The Committee’s recommendations 
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will be of great value to the future 
members of that committee. Those in 
favor of the motion say aye? Contrary 
say nay? It is carried. 

The next report on the agenda is 
that of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, and I would ask Miss Fraser to 
present that report. 

Mrs. Fraser: Mr. Chairman, there 
being no special project in the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations during the 
year, it functioned only in connection 
with the Annual Meeting; its work 
consisted of preparing the letters 
which accompanied the literature that 
was sent to members during the year. 
The professional journals were re- 
quested to list the convention in their 
calendar of special library functions. 
The Toronto Chapter Bulletin and 
the Library Journal did so. The West 
Publishing Company during the week 
of June 9th to 14th carried the pro- 
gram in all seven of the Reporter ad- 
vance sheets. 

(The formal 
below.) 


report is printed 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


There being no special project as- 
signed to the Committee during the 
year, it functioned only in connection 
with the annual meeting. 

It assisted the Committee on Local 
Arrangements in preparing the letters 
which accompanied the literature on 
the Province and the City sent to mem- 
bers early in the year. 

The professional journals were re- 
quested to list the convention in their 
calendars. Special Libraries Bulletin 
(Toronto Chapter) and the Library 
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Journal did so. The ALA Bulletin 
and the Lisrary JouRNAL have been 
sent the program and highlights of the 
meeting. 

The West Publishing Company dur- 
ing the week of June 9th to 14th car- 
ried the program in the advance sheets 
of the National Reporter System, and 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., in two of its loose- 
leaf services and several other re- 
ports published particulars about the 
convention. The Committee is most 
grateful. 

The first announcement of the con- 
vention in a Toronto newspaper ap- 
peared in the June 5th issue of the 
Globe and Mail—an interesting article 
by Pearl McCarthy on the Osgoode 
Hall Library and its Librarian, our 
President. 

The Toronto dailies and two Los 
Angeles ones have been supplied with 
news and with photographs of the 
President and the President-Elect. It is 
hoped that the Toronto papers will be 
represented at some of our sessions. 

On behalf of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations this report is submitted 
and I move that it be received. 

Mivprep A. FRASER, Chairman 
JAMEs ‘TIBBETTS 
ELIZABETH NEWTON 


I move the report be received. 

Mrs. SLATER: I second that. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion of the report? 

Those in favor say aye? Contrary 
say nay? It is carried. 

As I have been instructed that we 
must leave here at 11:30 sharp be- 
cause we have to set up the equipment 
for the buffet luncheon, I have written 
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something out about the libraries 
which we are going to see and I think 
perhaps I had better read that now. 
It is not very long. 

I have written here that the time 
has almost come for the adjournment 
of this meeting and to visit what I 
have grandiloquently called the Os- 
goode Hall Libraries. There are really 
only two, the Law Library of the Law 
Society and the Judges Library. But 
the Law Society Library comprises 
what we modestly call the Great Li- 
brary for the use of the Bar, Phillips 
Stewart Library for the students and 
the Riddle Canadian Library. We 
have books in twenty-five rooms on 
two different floors. I measured the 
distance from my office to the students 
library office and I found two trips 
made one-eighth of one mile. At that 
time I had no stenographer in my own 
office and I had to travel that distance. 
I am not going to ask you to visit all 
twenty-five rooms or all of the two 
floors. The Library is in terrible con- 
dition because we have been struggling 
to carry on the library work and at the 
same time prepare for the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association 
of Law Libraries. 

Many sections are badly crowded 
and parts of the classes have had to 
be shelved out of place because they 
have outgrown their space. This will 
all be corrected in the quiet tranquil 
days when I am only Past-President of 
the Association. I am sorry that you 
cannot see the Library as it will be a 
year from now. 

The classification system, if it can 
be called a system, is homemade, but 
we have been assisted more by the Yale 
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classification than any other. We have 
current texts in one place and older 
texts in another, each shelved by au- 
thor. English, Scottish and Irish re- 
ports are shelved together in one 
alphabet except the English Law 
Reports. 

Canadian Reports are divided into 
five sections, eastern, Quebec, On- 
tario, Dominion and western. There 
is a separate room for American re- 
ports and digests. The Reporters 
have come in in such quantities that 
we have run out of shelving. Legal 
periodicals are shelved together in 
alphabetical order regardless of the 
place of publication. The catalog 
is a dictionary one and we use Library 
of Congress cards. We hope to have 
everything catalogued some time. 
Miss Broad is thoroughly familiar 
with the works of Price, Bassett and 
Hicks. The students’ library is small 
for our large student enrollment, but 
students use the great library as well as 
their own. The Riddell-Canadian Li- 
brary consists of books on a very wide 
range of subjects, about one-third of 
them having to do with Canada, given 
to the Society by the late Mr. Justice 
Riddell. It is divided as yet only into 
Canadian books and others. The 
books in both sections are shelved 
alphabetically by author. It will be 
classified and properly catalogued 
and reshelved soon in the Dewey way. 
It is not a law library. 

I have laid out some of our more 
unusual books on tables in several 
different rooms. 

We shall now divide the members 
into three groups and Mr. Wrinch, 
Miss Broad and I will each take a 
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group on a tour of the libraries. We 
shall come back to this room for the 
Law Society’s buffet luncheon at one 
o'clock. A number of our hosts, the 
Benchers, will be here to meet you. 
I expect to have here also Mr. Justice 
Hope, Dean Smalley-Baker, W. Earl 


Smith, Q.C., Secretary of the Society, 
Alan B. Harvey, Q.C., the editor of 
the Ontario Reports, and Miss Doro- 
thy Thompson, the president of the 
Toronto Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
July 8, 1952 


VISIT TO OSGOODE HALL 
LIBRARIES AND TOUR OF 
TORONTO 
The program for Tuesday, July 8, 
included a pleasant interlude for 
sightseeing. After a visit to the Os- 
goode Hall Libraries, members of the 


American Association of Law Librar- 
ies and their guests attending the 
forty-fifth annual meeting enjoyed a 
buffet luncheon followed by a guided 
tour of the City of Toronto and tea 
at the Canadian Yacht Club, Centre 
Island. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 
Tuesday Evening, July 8, 1952 


The Tuesday evening session was 
called to order at eight thirty o’clock 
by President Johnston. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I am delighted 
to find such a large audience. This 
panel discussion is one of the high- 
lights of the program. I feel that I 
was particularly fortunate to get Mr. 
Pollack for Chairman of this discus- 
sion, and also four members of the 
Panel. I am going to turn the Chair 
over to Mr. Pollack now and let him 
conduct the discussion. 

CHAIRMAN Potitack: Thank you, 
Mr. Johnston. 

Cataloging, like pragmatism, in its 
initial stages had no doctrines save 
its method. It functioned as a means 
to an end—the end being the dissemi- 


nation of knowledge. But as library 
administration assumed increasing im- 
portance cataloging also became more 
formalistic. As is characteristic of the 
professions, cataloging developed an 
exclusive language and immersed 
itself in a sea of intricacies, subtleties 
and refinements. It should not be in- 
ferred that this is a criticism of its 
program. On the contrary, cataloging 
has served library users well. Yet it 
is propitious that we refocus our at- 
tention on the labyrinth of issues 
relating to cataloging functions and 
policies. This introspection is needed 
not only because of the vagaries and 
intricacies of rules, but also since the 
growing demand for specially trained 
personnel goes unsatisfied. 
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Our basic rumination is aptly sum- 
marized by Dean Pound who said, 
“. . . I have little patience with anal- 
ysis and definition and classification 
for their own sake. They are useful 
instruments. But their value is meas- 
ured not by the originalty and in- 
genuity displayed in working them 
out but by how far they may be used 
to understand what is analyzed and 
defined and how far that understand- 
ing may enable us to make them 
achieve their purpose.” 

We plan, therefore, to divide the 
discussion as follows: 

Mr. Miles O. Price will consider 
Selection and Training of Law Cata- 
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logers; Mr. William B. Stern, Law 
Subject-Headings; Miss Elizabeth V. 
Benyon, Simplified Cataloging; and 
Dr. Werner B. Ellinger, Centralized 
Law Cataloging. 

After each presentation, the other 
panelists will comment individually 
for a few minutes. A floor discussion 
will follow after all the papers have 
been presented. 

I now take great pleasure in pre- 
senting Mr. Miles O. Price, Law Li- 
brarian of Columbia University, who 
will talk on the Selection and Train- 
ing of Law Catalogers. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price then read the following 
prepared paper: 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF LAW CATALOGERS 
Mites O. PrIcEe 


Since Mr. Pollack has asked me to 
say something about the selection and 
training of catalogers for law libraries, 
it may be well at the beginning to 
define our terms. First, there is the 
head cataloger, the one responsible 
for the whole operation, and who by 
any respectable definition should 
possess college and library school de- 
grees and several years’ cataloging ex- 
perience (the number depending 
upon the size and nature of the collec- 
tion to be cataloged). Under her there 
may be (again depending upon the 
size and quality of the library) one or 
more junior catalogers, performing 
under supervision assigned cataloging 
tasks of a professional grade. This 
cataloger with the marshal’s baton 
in her knapsack requires the same pro- 
fessional training as her supervisor, 
but if necessary may be taken fresh 


from library school, though the more 
practical experience she has _ had 
the better. Then there may be a 
shelf-lister, performing tasks of a sub- 
professional or high grade clerical 
nature. We hope for the best here, 
but the most we can actually require 
is a high school education, plus per- 
haps one or two years of college. 
Finally, a typist. In smaller law li- 
braries, of course, the subordinate 
positions often are telescoped into one. 

Since in so many law libraries the 
head cataloger is the only profession- 
ally trained cataloger, and since in any 
event she is the one with whom the 
employing librarian is most concerned, 
I shall devote most of my alloted time 
to her. 

Not so many years ago a panel dis- 
cussion on cataloging would have been 
an unlikely event at an AALL con- 
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vention, for, while from the very first 
meeting of the association classifica- 
tion has been a controversial topic, 
little interest has been displayed in 
cataloging problems. The reasons are 
not far to seek. Until rather recently, 
the opinion has been widely held 
that, because of the nature of law 
books, both the staff and the patrons 
of a law library could keep the entire 
collection in their heads, making the 
catalog a needless bother. When I 
first came into law library work, some 
twenty-two years ago, very few law 
libraries were cataloged, as that term 
is understood elsewhere in the library 
world, though a good many had rudi- 
mentary and inadequate author and 
subject lists. 

However, at least two factors have 
combined to change this. First, the 
steadily and rapidly mounting size of 
so many law libraries, rendering it 
impossible for either staff or patrons 
to keep up with current accessions, 
much less to remember the entire col- 
lection. Second, and perhaps more 
significant, the ever expanding con- 
cept of what is meant by a “law book,” 
and the increasing complexity of the 
material the library is called upon to 
acquire and service. No longer is even 
the minimum working law library 
composed exclusively of the standard 
statutes, reports, digests, encyclopedias 
and the like, though these, as always, 
form the backbone of the collection. 
Government publications, non-legal 
material of all kinds, conventional law 
books split up into more and more 
varied patterns—all these have forced 
the conscientious law librarian to 
realize that in order to keep track of 
what he has and to make it available 


to his patrons, he needs a compre- 
hensive and easily usable inventory of 
his collection, kept perpetually up to 
date. This inventory is the card cata- 
log, since any other kind is out of 
date before it is printed. 

So far, so good. There has been a 
phenomenal growth of good law li- 
brary catalogs, especially during the 
past ten years or so, and a correspond- 
ing dearth of catalogers satisfactory 
to the profession. A very good cata- 
loger on my own staff, retired for age 
some six years ago, has been kept con- 
stantly busy free-lancing since, at 
salaries substantially higher than she 
was receiving at Columbia; and if she 
could have divided herself into three, 
she would still have been unable to 
supply the demand. 

Here, again, the reason is not far 
to seek. Like so many converts to a 
new faith, many law librarians insist 
upon outdoing the old time members 
of the congregation in their concept of 
what it takes to make a catalog which 
meets satisfactory standards. They 
have invested law cataloging with an 
aura of difficulty all its own, and insist 
that a law cataloger is a being apart 
from all other catalogers—one who, 
alone, is sufficient unto the demands 
of such an esoteric cult. The inevit- 
able result of this is that there are 
more librarians seeking such cata- 
logers than there are catalogers of that 
ilk. And here, for the third time, I 
say the reason comes quickly to hand: 
The salaries offered are insufficient 
to attract such paragons in sufficient 
number. 

An optimist is variously defined. 
The definition most fitting to this 
discussion is “a law librarian who ex- 
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pects to find and employ the kind of 
cataloger he wants, at the salary he 
can pay.”” He just can’t do it. In the 
first place, the demand for good cata- 
logers at a reasonable salary has arisen 
so recently that there has been built 
up no reservoir of experienced law 
catalogers to draw upon. Second, the 
qualifications demanded are not only 
impossibly high but needlessly so. 

What does the employing law li- 
brarian require? A woman (or man) 
of good personality and perfect health, 
not too old, preferably with two or 
three foreign languages, college and 
library degrees of course, and, above 
all, five or more years’ cataloging ex- 
perience in a law library maintaining 
high standards. American and Conti- 
nental law degrees, in addition, are 
not frowned upon. 

Impossible? You should see my files! 
And I say it is nonsense. Now, don’t 
get me wrong. I believe in the highest 
cataloging standards and maintain 
them in my library. Like the rest of 
you, I should delight in a department 
made up of such scholars as above 
described. The Library of Congress 
has, I am assured, numerous law doc- 
torates and linguists among its cata- 
logers, and I say, more power to it; 
but the L. C. can and does pay a great 
deal more than you and I can pay. 
And I say that you and I can main- 
tain the best of catalogs with less 
qualified people as catalogers. Note 
that I do not say “less qualified cata- 
logers.”” I shall explain the difference 
shortly. 

My thesis is that law cataloging is 
no more difficult than any other kind 
of learned cataloging; that a properly 
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qualified general cataloger, without 
previous law experience, can do it 
satisfactorily; and that at present 
salary scales and until a reservoir of 
junior law catalogers is available to 
pick from, that is the kind of cata- 
logers most of us are going to have to 
employ—and train them in law books 
ourselves. 

Perhaps, at this point, I should 
qualify myself to speak, not as an ex- 
pert, certainly, but as one with a fairly 
wide cataloging background. In some 
forty-two years of varied library ex- 
perience I have supervised and assisted 
in the cataloging of a large library of 
modern languages and literature; I 
have had charge of a large government 
documents collection where I cata- 
loged much of it; for seven years, as 
librarian of the United States Patent 
Office Scientific Library, I was respon- 
sible for the cataloging of one of the 
world’s great technology libraries; be- 
fore I had sufficiently trained my cata- 
log department I cataloged my own 
books and received frequent praise 
from the Library of Congress card 
division on the high quality of my 
cards. Finally, for twenty-two years I 
have had much to do with the cata- 
loging and recataloging of a great law 
library. I admit that neither Miss 
Basset nor Miss Chamberlain, my two 
head catalogers in that time, would 
permit me to lay impious hands on a 
law book, but I do know what I want, 
I get it, and it is good. 

With this background, I repeat that 
law cataloging is no more difficult than 
any other learned subject cataloging; 
and that any properly trained cata- 
loger can catalog law books and do 
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it right. In fact, because 70 per cent 
or more of the books in most law li- 
braries are serials, and because law 
books as a class tend to stick rather 
closer to defined topics than the aver- 
age book, in some respects it is simpler. 
Hence my belief that the solution of 
our problem is to face the facts, be 
realistic, reach out into the general 
university library cataloging depart- 
ment when no experienced law cata- 
loger is available, and there select a 
thoroughly equipped cataloger with 
good personality and break her into 
law cataloging. I have done this my- 
self twelve or fifteen times; once, 
when the incomparable Miss Basset 
retired, for a head cataloger who had 
never seen a law book before. It is 
nevertheless my modest belief that 
Columbia has the best law library 
catalog extant—and this with no bow 
to Mr. Ellinger’s meal ticket. I admit 
that once or twice the quantity—but 
not the quality—of work has tem- 
porarily suffered, but with proper raw 
material and supervision it does not 
take long to get back on an even keel. 

What many law librarians who dis- 
agree with me—and do they disagree! 
—fail to do is to distinguish between 
descriptive and subject cataloging; to 
realize that it is only the latter which 
is dificult for the beginning law cata- 
loger; and that it is here that the law 
librarian or his delegate can, without 
undue lost motion, train the cataloger 
inexperienced in law. 

The Library of Congress makes this 
distinction between descriptive and 
subject cataloging, and so do other 
libraries. To oversimplify, descriptive 
cataloging is “to prepare for the . 


catalog that part of each entry which 
concerns the authorship and _ biblio- 
graphical description of each work 
recorded there ...”; the subject 
cataloger then takes the book from 
there, with the card thus prepared, 
and classifies the book according to 
the classification in use in that library, 
and then assigns subject headings. In 
other words, all of the familiar cata- 
log card in our libraries except the 
call number and the subject (or title) 
entry is descriptive cataloging, which 
is the same for the Atlantic Monthly 
as for the Harvard Law Review; for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica as it is 
for American Jurisprudence (except 
for the easy matter of supplementa- 
tion); for Scott’s Ivanhoe as for Pros- 
ser on Torts. The rules for descrip- 
tive cataloging are uniform and uni- 
versal, applying to all conventional 
books alike, anywhere. The Library 
of Congress recognizes this to the point 
that its descriptive catalogers are 
divided by language, not by subject 
specialty. 

So far I have the best of authority 
for my contention that a well trained 
cataloger from the general library 
can catalog law books—that is, can 
make the main entry or author card 
—without previous law library ex- 
perience. 

Where the difficulty comes is in the 
subject cataloging—which isn’t really 
cataloging at all, but classification and 
the assignment of subject headings, 
though properly done by catalogers. 

In order to classify law books and 
to assign subject headings properly, 
your law cataloger really should have 
not only law library experience, but 
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training in the law itself; and it is 
here that the Library of Congress has 
its catalogers with doctorates in Amer- 
ican and Continental law. Very few 
of us, however, can require such a 
training in our catalogers because we 
can’t pay for it, whether we get them 
experienced or inexperienced in law 
cataloging; so we have two alterna- 
tives. 

First, to take a junior or head cata- 
loger away from another law library 
(a sort of game of musical chairs)— 
one who is both an expert descriptive 
cataloger and who knows law books. 
This is the best way, personality for 
personality, and I am the last one to 
discount the value of law cataloging 
experience, other things being equal. 
The joker here, however, is that the 
supply of such people is almost non- 
existent. The second alternative, so 
distasteful to most of us, is to recog- 
nize the realities, search out the able 
descriptive cataloger with the best 
personality traits we can find, and 
train her up in the ways of law and 
law books. That takes time, and for 
some months such a cataloger isn’t 
worth her salt; but it works out— 
works out to the extent that if I had 
the choice between a mediocre cata- 
loger, experienced in law, and a good 
one inexperienced in law, I should 
take the latter without hesitation. 
You can teach the subject angle more 
successfully than the descriptive. I 
speak here of a head cataloger in a 
moderate sized law library, because 
the problem does not often arise with 
a junior cataloger in such a library, 
who does not normally classify books 
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or assign subject headings anyway, 
except perhaps under the head cata- 
loger’s supervision. 

The process of training such a head 
cataloger may take either of the two 
following paths, and properly should 
combine them. First, the librarian or 
his delegate should provide his cata- 
loger with a standard list of law 
subject headings, together with an 
annotated copy of the law classifica- 
tion, if any, used in his library; and 
resign himself for a time to steady 
consultation and revision of the cata- 
loger’s decision. The fact that printed 
Library of Congress cards show the 
subject headings assigned in that 
great general library is not decisive, as 
they are not always suitable for the 
smaller law library and frequently 
must be adapted. Second, such a cata- 
loger should take a course in legal 
bibliography and audit or take for 
credit one first year law course each 
term until she has a solid legal back- 
ground for the decisions she must 
make. It has worked at Columbia and 
it would for you. The reservoir of per- 
sonally and professionally qualified 
descriptive catalogers without law ex- 
perience is so much larger than that 
of the same quality of catalogers with 
adequate law experience that the 
choice would seem obvious. 

But I do mean a cataloger person- 
ally and professionally qualified, one 
who knows how to set up and operate 
a catalog, make her own cards, and 
order and adapt printed Library of 
Congress cards; and not some girl 
fresh out of library school. That girl 
is excellent to train as a junior cata- 
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loger, but not to run a catalog, law 
or any other kind. In addition to the 
education I have specified, the cata- 
loger must be a person who enjoys 
that kind of work; who, if she does 
not regard cataloging as high adven- 
ture, at least looks upon it as a 
pleasant way of life. Much of the 
clerical work in cataloging, however, 
requires only a high school education 
or little more; shelf-listing and typing 
cards come under this heading. 

Few law libraries are classified by 
subject, though most of them are by 
form. When there is a classification, 
it should be well annotated for the 
benefit of the cataloger, whether ex- 
perienced or otherwise, for classifica- 
tion at best is difficult. The librarian 
or his delegate should not be sparing 
of his time in helping the cataloger 
here. In almost any library employing 
a cataloger, the librarian is competent 
both to classify law books and to re- 
vise the assignment of subject head- 
ings, whether or not he knows any- 
thing about descriptive cataloging. 

A different and more difficult prob- 
lem arises when foreign law books 
must be classified and subject headings 
assigned. Descriptive cataloging offers 
no greater problems here than pre- 
sented by any foreign-language works, 
but the difference in legal systems 
from ours is so great that a person 
trained in Roman or Civil law should 
be available for advice and for re- 
vision of classification and subject 
headings. 

To summarize: 

1. Law librarians demand catalogers 
with experience in cataloging law 


books, but because of the limited sup- 
ply of such catalogers, aggravated by 
the inadequate salaries paid, many 
positions are unfilled. 

2. The alternative is to select a gen- 
eral cataloger of good personal and 
professional attainments, and train 
her in law books. 

3. This is practicable because: 

a. Descriptive cataloging is the 
same for law books as for any 
other learned subject. 

b. Subject heading assignment 
and classification, while dif- 
ferent, as in any specialty, can 
be taught by the law librarian, 
reinforced by attendance of 
the cataloger at legal bibli- 
ography and law courses. 

4. The minimum education for 
head cataloger and junior cataloger 
alike is college and library school 
graduation. The head cataloger, in 
addition, should be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in general or law catalog- 
ing. 

5. Foreign law cataloging presents 
the special problem of Civil law 
knowledge. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize 
again most earnestly that I am not be- 
littling the difficulty of law cataloging, 
nor am I proposing to let down the 
bars and accept inferior and make- 
shift cataloging. On the contrary, I 
think cataloging is the most difficult 
and important of all library tech- 
niques, and earnestly believe that the 
highest cataloging standards must be 
maintained in law libraries. I merely 
maintain that there is nothing mys- 
terious about such cataloging, that the 
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present supply of qualified law cata- 
logers is inadequate to supply the de- 
mand, and that perfectly satisfactory 
catalogers can be taken from other 
fields and made into excellent law 
catalogers without undue effort on the 
part of the law librarian until such 
happy time as there is built up a suffi- 
cient reservoir of experienced law- 
book-trained catalogers to draw upon. 
To be realistic, many of us will have 
to do just that. 

Mr. Potiack: We will now hear 
comments on Mr. Price’s remarks by 
Mr. Ellinger, Mr. Stern and Miss 
Benyon. I will not introduce them 
individually. 


MR. ELLINGER 


I don’t see how anyone could take 
issue with Mr. Price’s remarks if the 
results justified the methods by which 
they were attained. Anyone who has 
ever had the opportunity to use the 
Columbia Law Library and to consult 
its catalog will readily join Mr. Price 
in affirming that the Columbia Law 
Catalog is, indeed, second to none. 
And, may I add, it is an equal pleasure 
to use the collections in the stacks, 
thanks to the ease with which the 
rationale of their arrangement can be 
recognized even by the uninitiated. 
This is true especially for the foreign 
law collection, whose arrangement on 
the shelves evoked my enthusiastic 
comment long before I had ever heard 
of the Schiller Classification. And 
those of us who are engaged in subject 
heading work know best what invalu- 
able aid the Columbia List of Law 
Subject Headings is, and how helpless 
we would often be if we were not per- 
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mitted to filch some of the headings 
from that list. 

Well—who are we to deplore the 
lack of legal training in law catalogers 
if such an admirable piece of work can 
be done without it! Now, no one can 
quarrel with Mr. Price for making the 
best of an undesirable situation, and 
I readily agree with him that as long 
as one cannot get enough Margaret 
Halls or Ervin Pollacks, that is to say, 
library school graduates with law 
training, it will be easier to make de- 
scriptive law catalogers out of general 
descriptive catalogers than out of law- 
yers. But how can this be done? Only 
by putting a tremendous and, in my 
opinion, quite unreasonable burden 
on the head cataloger, who will have 
to revise each individual entry. In ad- 
dition, the library must be willing to 
spend a considerable amount of the 
librarian’s or the head cataloger’s 
energy and time on the training of 
junior catalogers, and it will have to 
allow him the time for receiving his 
necessary law training while in service, 
instead of having it beforehand. A li- 
brary may be able to afford this as long 
as it has a head cataloger or enough 
senior catalogers to carry the ball. But 
what about the majority of smaller 
law libraries which have no head cata- 
loger? They will be the ones that steal 
Mr. Price’s junior cataloger as soon as 
he is able to shift for himself. Will a 
librarian be willing to put up with this 
and train catalogers without reaping 
the fruit of his labor for his own 
library? 

I should like to make the point here 
that a descriptive cataloger of law 
must know more about law and legal 
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literature than I think Mr. Price has 
been willing to admit, and that there 
will have to be a long and expensive 
learning period until a general de- 
scriptive cataloger can feel sure of 
what he is to do with a considerable 
part of legal material. True, the prob- 
lems encountered in the cataloging of 
law textbooks or periodicals do not 
differ from those of general cataloging. 
Yet, even with periodicals we meet un- 
expected difficulties. How is a junior 
descriptive cataloger to know whether 
a publication which to him looks like 
any ordinary newspaper or weekly is 
to be treated by the rules for periodi- 
cals and be entered under title, or 
whether it should be entered under 
the name of a jurisdiction because it 
is an official gazette? Or, perhaps it is 
legislative bulletin and 
should receive the subheading “Laws, 
statutes, etc.”? Many of the A.L.A. 
rules of entry anticipate a judgment 
on the subject matter of a publication 
in order that the cataloger can arrive 
at a correct entry. Should a descriptive 
cataloger without legal background be 
expected to distinguish between the 
criteria of the rules for entry which 
relate to reports and those relating to 
digests, or between reports and case- 
books, or between digests and anno- 
tated statutes, or between a trial and 
a narrative of a trial, or between an 
ordinance or decree with the force of 
law and a merely administrative direc- 
tive? And yet, these distinctions are 
the criteria for the entry of substantial 
parts of the acquisitions of a legal re- 
search library, and in the situation 
described by Mr. Price, the decision 
would have to be that of the head cata- 
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loger, if there is one, in almost every 
instance. The situation is aggravated 
when it comes to foreign law, which is 
published in categories different from 
those common for Anglo-American 
legal publications, and in which prob- 
lems of legal semantics and the lack of 
knowledge of foreign legal terminol- 
ogy must be added to the difficulties. 

This Association has a Committee 
on Cataloging which has been trying 
to make the A.L.A. rules for entry re- 
lating to law materials more germane 
to the nature of the material, less com- 
plex, and more comprehensible as to 
their intent, to both lawyer and non- 
lawyer alike. However, whatever re- 
visions may eventually result, the rules 
cannot ignore the bibliographical pe- 
culiarities of law materials, and even 
the simplest and clearest rules will 
have to presuppose a familiarity with 
legal literature on the part of the 
cataloger. 

In conclusion, I should like to say 
that I agree with Mr. Price’s proposi- 
tion as an expedient to overcome the 
shortage of qualified law catalogers, 
but I do not share his opinion in re- 
gard to its being a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of recruiting law cata- 
logers so as to be feasible as a basis of 
regular policies, at least not for li- 
braries in which original law catalog- 
ing is to be done. 


MISS BENYON 
Mr. Price’s fine presentation of the 
subject “Selection and Training of 
Law Catalogers” provides us with a 
Solomon’s solution of our problems. 
However, I cannot refrain from com- 
menting briefly upon the suggestion of 
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Mr. Price that we “select a general 
cataloger of good personal and profes- 
sional attainments, and train her in 
law books.” My experience, and I 
know it to be that of others, during 
the past few years, leads me to believe 
that there is a trick in such a plan. 
The trick is to find the “general” 
cataloger. Catalogers trained in law 
books are to be sure few in number, 
but librarians trained and interested 
in cataloging books of any kind are 
pitifully few. 

Mr. Price has given us the reasons 
for the limited supply of law catalog- 
ers. Why is there a limited supply of 
general catalogers? The answer to this 
question would require a lengthy dis- 
sertation which we do not have time 
for. As a veteran cataloger, I believe 
that part of the answer lies in the fact 
that for a number of years cataloging 
procedures have been in a state of flux 
because of the criticism of traditional 
techniques. This has proven to be dis- 
couraging to prospective catalogers. 

I merely wish to suggest here that 
the answer to our problem as law li- 
brarians as I see it is not only to “train 
catalogers in law books,” but to inter- 
est and train librarians and non- 
librarians in cataloging the books we 
have to be cataloged. 


MR. STERN 


Miles has presented a thesis which 
I feel all of us can accept and should 
accept readily: law catalogers face 
about the same problems which 
catalogers in other fields of learn- 
ing face. I wish that catalogers in 
general libraries were made more 
aware of this fact; I also wonder 
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whether Miles would have the time to 
present his thoughts in a library jour- 
nal of general circulation. However, I 
believe all of us are aware of certain 
problems, which if solved, would in- 
crease interest in law cataloging. 

First of all, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that only a small percent- 
age of library school graduates are 
desirous of going into the field of cata- 
loging. The job of cataloging takes 
people who are desirous of doing a job 
of organizing library holdings and of 
making them available for the library 
public but not in direct contact with 
the library public; but library schools 
frequently emphasize work with the 
library public, and salaries of cata- 
logers are at times not in line with 
those offered for reference work. 

Second, law library catalogers should 
have an active interest and preferably, 
also, a basic training in the field of 
their work as is supplied in political 
science or pre-law courses. Unless a 
cataloger has a personal interest in 
these fields, general liberal arts train- 
ing may not equip a cataloger with 
that basic knowledge which is required 
in order to make the auditing of law 
courses profitable. 

Third, a law cataloger should be 
provided with the necessary expert as- 
sistance in the field of law. As Miles 
said, the librarian of a law library and 
his reference librarian should be pre- 
pared to assist whenever the knowl- 
edge of legal concepts is required such 
as in subject cataloging and in classi- 
fying. But, in addition thereto, we 
must provide better tools for the law 
cataloger. We are now working on 
better author entries for corporate en- 
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tries in the field of law because some 
of the present rules are unsatisfactory. 
I hope that we can do the same in the 
field of subject headings and that the 
Library of Congress will soon be able 
to complete its work on the K-Classi- 
fication. Once law library cataloging 
has caught up with the advances in 
techniques which were made years ago 
in other fields of cataloging, law li- 
brary cataloging will lose its exclusive 
character to a large extent. In the 
meantime, law library cataloging offers 


a challenge and intellectual opportu- 
nities to catalogers which should in- 
terest any cataloger who is desirous of 
making his or her work as interesting 
as possible. 

CHAIRMAN Po.Lack: Mr. William B. 
Stern, the Foreign Law Librarian of 
the Los Angeles County Law Library, 
will now speak on Law Subject 
Headings. 

The following paper was then read 
by Mr. Stern: 


LAW SUBJECT HEADINGS 


WILLIAM B. STERN 


Subject catalogs are so common in 
American libraries, including law li- 
braries, that their existence hardly 
needs justification. Nevertheless, from 
time to time, the value of subject cata- 
logs is doubted when they are com- 
pared with classed catalogs. The dif- 
ference between a subject and a classed 
catalog is roughly the following: in a 
subject catalog one finds library hold- 
ings alphabetically arranged by sub- 
ject; in a classed catalog, the library 
holdings are grouped into logically 
arranged classes of general subjects 
and each class consists of logically ar- 
ranged sub-classes. A classed catalog 
can, therefore, be used only after one 
has found the location of the subject 
in the classed catalog by first consult- 
ing an alphabetical subject list. There 
are also “in-betweens” between subject 
and classed catalogs: one can arrange 
the classes alphabetically, and in doing 
so either arrange the general classes 
alphabetically or within each general 


class each sub-class alphabetically, or 
one can arrange the general classes and 
the sub-classes alphabetically; in either 
case, however, the use of the classed 
catalog is preceded by search for the 
specific subject in a separate subject 
list. On the other hand, in a subject 
catalog, all subjects are arranged in 
one alphabet although at times filing 
by subject (as indicated on guide 
cards) introduces the classed approach 
into the subject catalog. The advan- 
tage of the subject catalog over the 
classed catalog would seem to be self- 
evident. 

Subject catalogs and classed cata- 
logs have one thing in common: li- 
brary holdings are identified in a 
catalog by subject headings. There 
are as many subject cards for any one 
book as may be deemed necessary by 
the cataloger. This is the difference 
between the subject and classed cata- 
logs on the one hand and the shelf list 
of a classed collection on the other 
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hand. In a shelf list, each book is 
represented only once under one class 
or sub-class; this class or sub-class may 
be a subject or it may be a “form”- 
class; for example, there may be a 
class for monographs published in a 
series or for monographs published in 
a cumulative volume of essays; in this 
case, the shelf list does not identify the 
subject with which this series or cumu- 
lative volume or any part thereof 
deals. Exceptions of this kind from the 
subject arrangement of the shelf list 
are, of course, rare, and a shelf list is 
for many practical purposes the equiv- 
alent of a classed catalog, with the 
limitation that each book is listed in 
the shelf list only once. 


II 


Subject headings provide therefore 
the most diversified approach to the 
holdings of a library. A good subject 
catalog is the prerequisite for furnish- 
ing adequate reference services in a 
library. However, no generally ac- 
cepted statistics are available concern- 
ing the use of subject catalogs in law 
libraries as compared with the use of 
author and title catalogs. In some li- 
braries it has been felt that certain 
types of catalog users turn either to 
the author and title catalog or to the 
subject catalog so predominantly that 
the separate filing of these two types 
of catalogs seemed advisable. For ex- 
ample, students with reading assign- 
ments to books identified to them by 
their instructor by author or author 
and title, and order librarians use 
primarily the author and title catalog, 
whereas researchers use primarily the 


subject catalog. If the physical facili- 
ties of a public catalog room do not 
permit the comfortable simultaneous 
use of both parts of the catalog, their 
separate filing may be justified. How- 
ever, the wording of some subject 
headings, particularly in the field of 
law, is identical with that of author 
or title entries and the separation of 
both parts of the catalog may become 
confusing to the average user. Also, the 
approach of many catalog users is a 
combined author/title and subject ap- 
proach, and a dictionary catalog as 
contrasted with separate author/title 
and subject catalogs fills the needs of 
the library public best in most cases. 


Ill 


A subject catalog is so important 
and usually so voluminous as to re- 
quire considerable emphasis of and 
strict adherence to techniques for its 
composition. The first question which 
we face, is the number of subject en- 
tries for each book. Librarians who 
use Library of Congress cards for their 
catalogs are, of course, inclined to 
use the subject headings as indicated 
on the cards. However, Library of 
Congress cards which were made in 
the early years of this century, do 
not have any subject tracings; this 
is particularly true in the field of 
law. Later Library of Congress cards 
vary in the number of subject trac- 
ings. As a matter of generally ac- 
cepted technique, there is a tracing 
only for the general subject if a book 
covers a general subject, but not for 
special subjects. In the reverse case, 
if a book covers a special subject or 
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several special subjects, there are trac- 
ings only for the special subjects, but 
not for the general subject, and there 
are see also reference cards from or to 
the general subject. As a result of 
these general rules, some books which 
may be the most important or the most 
commonly used books in a particular 
field of learning, may be represented 
by only one subject card, whereas some 
other books may have multiple sub- 
ject tracings. 

Difficulties of this kind have lead 
some librarians to adopt rules for the 
elimination of multiple subject head- 
ings, such as rules which restrict sub- 
ject tracings for each book or certain 
classes of books to a certain maximum 
number or to use general subject head- 
ings in place of an excessive number 
of special subject headings. In any 
event, users of Library of Congress 
cards which were issued at different 
periods of time, should, when catalog- 
ing a volume, compare the number 
and type of subject headings with that 
employed previously in the cataloging 
of similar items in order to maintain 
uniformity; the shelf list is best suited 
for this comparison. 


IV 


We next proceed to a discussion of 
the subject 
headings which will be used in a cata- 


the determination of 


log. Every library needs a system of 
subject headings which needs constant 
revision and addition as new fields of 
learning come into existence or as old 
fields are developed; examples familiar 
to every law librarian are the expan- 
sion of the literature in the fields of 


administrative law, international co- 
operation under the United Nations, 
and the change from technical com- 
mon law terms to functional designa- 
tions of topics. Some libraries keep 
their file of subject headings in a 
special authorities file on typed lists 
or on cards, others annotate the list of 
Subject Headings of the Library of 
Congress, now available in 5th edition, 
published in 1948 and kept up to date 
with biennial, annual, semi-annual 
and quarterly supplements. 

In the selection of subject head- 
ings, the cataloger must keep the 
mentality and convenience of the po- 
tential users of the catalog in mind. 
The catalog should be so simple from 
a technical point of view that the oc- 
casional user who is not familiar with 
special cataloging techniques, can find 
his way. Some of the problems which 
subject catalogers encounter not only 
in law libraries, but in all types of 
libraries, deserve special mention. The 
subject headings should employ termi- 
nology which is commonly accepted by 
the library public although another 
term may be more familiar to the 
cataloger or may be technically more 
correct. In a general library, terms 
should be used which appeal to the 
great majority of the library users who 
may be untrained in the particular 
field of learning with which the book 
deals. Hardly any library uses the Li- 
brary of Congress Subject Headings or 
any other list of subject headings with- 
out some modifications which are 
based on local needs. In a special li- 
brary such as a law library, the termi- 
nology of the specialist, such as the 
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lawyer, should be employed. If a cata- 
loger therefore makes subject cards 
for one and the same book both for a 
general and a special library catalog, 
the subject headings used on the cards 
filed in the general library may differ 
from the subject headings used in the 
special library; if books are transferred 
from the general library to the special 
library, the subject headings, there- 
fore, may need revision. 


V 


Catalogers should have their minds 
trained to discover difficulties which 
the average catalog user may en- 
counter. Several such “pitfalls” have 
come to the attention of each of us. 
One difficulty is caused by the fact 
that some subjects are subdivided 
geographically whereas in other cases 
the subject heading consists of the 
geographical term subdivided by the 
subject. In other cases the subject is 
not subdivided by geographical divi- 
sions at all. Under the practice of the 
Library of Congress, subjects are not 
subdivided geographically when they 
are of such a general character as to 
make geographical subdivision illogi- 
cal or when they apply to one country 
so predominantly that a geographical 
subdivision is superfluous. An example 
of the latter kind is Interstate com- 
merce which is not subdivided when 
it deals with interstate commerce 
problems in the United States; Inter- 
state commerce is, however, subdivid- 
ed when dealing with interstate com- 
merce problems outside of the United 
States. There are very few subjects in 
the field of law which in a library 
with foreign law holdings should be 


left without geographical subdivisions. 
Even Jurisprudence lends itself to geo- 
graphical or semi-geographical subdi- 
vision (such as Jurisprudence—French 
writers). The use of a geographical 
term as subject and its subdivision by 
sub-subjects is of particular advantage 
when the library public is apt to use 
the country approach in the consulta- 
tion of the catalog. For example, books 
on diplomacy and foreign relations 
are frequently cataloged under the 
name of the country and subdivided 
by Diplomacy and Foreign Relations. 
Special libraries such as law libraries 
frequently deviate from the Library 
of Congress practice in this field. If a 
law library has only holdings in Anglo- 
American law, geographical subdivi- 
sions may be reserved to books on 
State and city law. Law libraries with 
foreign law holdings can simplify the 
use of the catalog by employing geo- 
graphical subdivisions of subjects 
whenever feasible and by eliminating 
geographical terms as subjects. 
Subject catalogers encounter an- 
other difficulty in the problem of his- 
torical subdivisions of subjects (period 
subdivisions). To my knowledge, the 
Library of Congress does not use pe- 
riod subdivisions in the field of law; 
in any event, the period subdivisions 
used by the Library of Congress pri- 
marily in the field of history, but also 
in other fields of learning (Period 
Subdivisions under Names of Places 
used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the 
Library of Congress, compiled by 
Marguerite V. Quattelbaum, 1950) are 
in most cases not suitable for the 
identification of periods which are 
significant from the standpoint of the 
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development of 
statutory law. 


legal concepts or 


VI 


The preceding problems are com- 
mon to subject cataloging in most 
libraries although they may be of 
particular importance in law libraries. 
We are now proceeding to difficulties 
in the techniques of subject cataloging 
which are peculiar to law libraries. 
One difficulty of this kind is caused 
by the fact that numerous subject 
headings used by the Library of Con- 
gress start with the word Law and are 
subdivided by sub-subjects or form- 
subdivisions (such as Law—Interpreta- 
tion and construction) or start with 
the name of the subject and are sub- 
divided by the word Law. In all these 
cases, the law cataloger may want to 
omit the word Law. Another difficulty 
is offered by inverted subject headings 
(such as Law, Germanic); in such 
cases, law catalogers frequently prefer 
the direct subject heading (such as 
Germanic law) to the inverted form. 
Subject headings such as Law—U. S. or 
U. S.—Law or American law should be 
used most sparingly as law library 
catalogs will be rarely consulted un- 
der these headings. 

By far the greatest obstacle to the 
wholesale adoption in law libraries of 
general subject headings lists which 
are adopted for general libraries, such 
as the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings, is the use of traditional 
terminologies by lawyers. These tra- 
ditions are, at times, centuries old; at 
other times they are of recent date, 
particularly in the field of popular 
names; for example, the Library of 


Congress does not use the subject 
heading Robinson-Patnam Act. Addi- 
tional difficulties are caused in librar- 
ies with foreign law holdings where 
the Anglo-American terminology used 
in the cataloging of Anglo-American 
items may be inadequate to fit the 
foreign law concept; in this instance, 
it seems preferable to use the foreign 
law term (such as Amparo) and to 
deviate from the common practice of 
anglicizing the subject heading (such 
as Causa instead of Cause). 

The average user of the subject cata- 
log of a law library expects, of course, 
to employ the same terminology to 
which he is accustomed when he con- 
sults standard subject arrangements 
of law such as American Jurispru- 
dence, A.L.R., Corpus Juris, The 
American Digest System or the Index 
to Legal Periodicals. There is a con- 
siderable divergence between this 
terminology and that employed in the 
Library of Congress Subject Headings. 
Some of these differences are minor in 
character or downright unimportant. 
But other differences between tradi- 
tional legal topics and Library of 
Congress subject headings are consid- 
erable. The 5th edition of the Subject 
Headings, for instance, does not use 
the following terms employed in the 
American Digest System: Abatement 
and Revival; Accession; Account, Ac- 
tion on; Account, Stated; Assumpsit, 
Action of; Attorney and Client; Bene- 
ficial Associations; Cancellation of In- 
struments; Continuance; Counties; 
Court Commissioners; Creditors’ Suit; 
Crops; Dead Bodies; Dedication; De- 
positaries; District and Prosecuting 
Attorneys; Easements; Election of 
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Remedies; Escrows; Exchange of Prop- 
erty; Factors; False Pretenses; Federal 
Civil Procedure; etc., etc. 

All these difficulties common to Ii- 
braries in general or peculiar to law 
libraries have led several law librar- 
ians to make their own lists of sub- 
ject headings which are attuned to 
the particular needs of their libraries. 
The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress published its 
Tentative List of Subject Headings 
and Index Rules for the State Law 
Index in 1927. Miles O. Price caused 
the compilation of Subject Headings 
in Anglo-American and International 
Law used in the Dictionary Catalog of 
the Columbia University Law Library 
(published in preliminary edition in 
1939 and in revised edition in 1949). 
Under the direction of Forrest S. 
Drummond, the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York developed 
its preliminary list of subject headings, 
consisting of 225 typewritten pages, in 
1947. The cataloging of United Na- 
tions documents offers particular prob- 
lems, and the Subject Guide to United 
Nations Documents Symbols (pub- 
lished as a United Nations Archives 
Reference Guide) is helpful for their 
cataloging. 

The use of any subject list which is 
not constantly kept up to date is a 
dangerous enterprise and undoes the 
effort put into the original compila- 
tion of the list. Unless a library has 
staff members who are able and have 
the time to develop the Library’s own 
subject list, the library is better off 
with the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings which is supplemented pe- 
riodically. If adjustments of the Sub- 
ject Headings as suggested above are 
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made in a library, the policies con- 
cerning such adjustments should be 
put into the form of written rules so 
that the continuity of such adjust- 
ments is guaranteed. 


Vil 


In conclusion, it can be readily seen 
that subjcet cataloging is a complex 
process, but offers perhaps together 
with classifying the greatest intellec- 
tual challenge in cataloging. The im- 
provement of subject cataloging is an 
endless process for which there is no 
patent answer. But many of the prob- 
lems which are peculiar to subject 
cataloging in law libraries could easily 
be solved in the following manner. 
Special rules for law library subject 
headings could be established, such 
as the elimination of the word Law in 
subject headings wherever possible 
and the adoption of traditional or 
popular legal terms and phrases as 
subject headings where this has not 
already been done by the Library of 
Congress. Lists of such terms and 
phrases could be compiled in a coéper- 
ative effort between the American 
Association of Law Libraries and the 
Library of Congress. If these rules and 
lists would be adopted by the Library 
of Congress for the subject cataloging 
of law books, they could be printed 
on the Library of Congress cards in 
bracketed form and so be made avail- 
able to any library which desires to 
use them. I am inclined to think that 
the expense of these bracketed tracings 
would be minor and of untold bene- 
fit to law libraries in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican community. 

CHAIRMAN Po.tack: Thank 
Mr. Stern. The comments on Mr. 


you, 
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Stern’s paper will now be made by 
Mr. Price, Miss Benyon and Dr. EI- 
linger in that order. 


MR. PRICE 


Mr. Stern has covered the topic of 
Law Subject Headings so fully and so 
well that little remains to be said, 
either by way of addition or criticism. 
am by nature contrary 
minded, however, I shall interpose a 


Because I 


few caveats. 

First, as to the value of a classed 
catalog. In its place this is a wonder- 
fully effective instrument, but as a 
practical matter it requires the coin- 
cidence of both a logical and detailed 
subject classification with a trained 
and pretty permanent reference staff 
familiar with it. Since 
there is now no adequate law classifi- 
cation, the true classed catalog is out 


thoroughly 


of the question. At Columbia, for our 
foreign law, which is elaborately clas- 
sified by subject, we have what for 
want of a better name we call a “‘semi- 
classed” catalog, in which under “Ger- 
man Law,” “French Law,” etc., we 
have broken classification 
scheme into alphabetically filed units. 
We retain the classification scheme 
roughly, but arrange it alphabetically 
instead of logically, and we find that 


up our 


it works very well. 

Tracing as between general and 
special subjects depends upon (1) the 
size of the collection; (2) the amount 
and quality of the literature on the 
special subject in the library; and (3) 
the nature of the specialty—whether 
it is new, like atomic energy, with 
little written about it, or a well settled 
one like real property law. It is occa- 
sionally advisable to make a special 
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subject heading for a chapter or a 
group of chapters in a book, when 
they discuss, even briefly a subject 
not elsewhere treated yet; and later to 
delete the entry when something really 
worth while on the subject super- 
sedes it. The number of subject en- 
tries for each book should not be arbi- 
trarily decided by rule, in my opinion. 
Depending upon Library of Congress 
headings does not always work for 
those who make some or all of their 
own cards. For example, at Columbia 
we make 40 per cent of our cards for 
American titles, 60 per cent for all 
titles, including foreign law. 

The emphasis upon subject-head- 
ings familiar to the public has a 
specious appeal which will not with- 
stand analysis and experience. One 
must distinguish here between sub- 
ject-headings and cross-references. ‘The 
former should be logical, stable, and 
relatively restricted in number; where- 
as the latter may be employed rather 
freely as guide posts to the subject- 
heading proper. The logical analysis 
is good for old, for new, and for 
topics as yet unthought of, and you 
do not have to change them at great 
expense as fashions in nomenclature 
change. An example is “Collective 
Bargaining.” As now used by the Li- 
brary of Congress, this is certainly a 
current catchword which is more ob- 
vious than our staid old “Contracts— 
Industrial.” But it is more or less a 
cant term which will probably be 
supplanted by another one when it 
has outlived its appeal, whereas “Con- 
tracts—Industrial” will remain as a 
good descriptive term indefinitely. We 
of course cross-reference from “Collec- 
tive Bargaining.” 
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Similarly, we do not like the Library 
of Congress treatment of labor as a 
subject. Thus, where the Library of 
Congress has “Children — Employ- 
ment,” and “Women—Employment,” 
we bring these together with our other 
labor material under ‘“Labor—Chil- 
dren” and “Labor—Women.” We thus 
approach somewhat the classed cata- 
log. 

Geographical headings seem neces- 
sary to us at Columbia, and for foreign 
law we use both “Contracts — Ger- 
many,” and “German Law — Con- 
tracts.” Some of our patrons want the 
law of all or selected countries on con- 
tracts; others want all the law or 
selected topics of the law for given 
countries, and we try to satisfy them 
all. With one or two exceptions, how- 
ever, we do not use “Great Britain,” 
“United States,” or individual states 
of the United States as geographical 
subdivisions. Thus, we use “Contracts 
—New York,” but not “New York— 
Contracts.” 

Period subdivisions are employed 
by Columbia where they seem ob- 
viously called for, which is seldom. 
We believe that the Code Napoleon 
of 1804 marked a sharp division in 
Continental legal systems. Similarly, 
we believe there is sufficient difference 
between pre- and post-Soviet law to 
justify a period subdivision. 

As to private subject heading lists 
instead of the Library of Congress 
general list, I believe Mr. Stern treats 
those libraries, like Columbia, which 
have adapted the 1911 Library of Con- 
gress law list into a current one for 
their own purposes, too cavalierly. 
Ours is a law library, where we still 
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regard constitutional law, tax law, 
and family law as law, not political 
science, economics and sociology. We 
believe that it is simpler and better 
to break law catalogers into the use of 
a standardized list of strictly law sub- 
ject-headings than to train them to 
adapt the more general Library of 
Congress headings to law library use. 
We believe also that this is more true 
in smaller law libraries where the 
catalogers are often even less ex- 
perienced in assigning subject-head- 
ings than our own. That is why, some 
years ago, we yielded to numerous 
outside requests and published our 
list, of which, in two editions, nearly 
four hundred copies have been sold, 
and of which copy for a third edition 
is now being prepared. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Stern 
that the private list has to be kept up 
to date by experts or it becomes un- 
usable. We try to do that. 

In all other respects, I agree entirely 
with Mr. Stern’s admirable presenta- 
tion. It is more needed because the 
lack of a standard law classification 
has made law libraries more depend- 
ent upon a good subject catalog than 
most other types of libraries. 


MISS BENYON 


It is difficult to find anything to add, 
so complete is Mr. Stern’s presentation 
of the topic of Subject Headings in 
Law Libraries. However, given the op- 
portunity, perhaps a few words are in 
order by way of emphasizing some of 
his remarks. 

First, I would like to suggest that 
there are two prerequisites for the 
compilation of a satisfactory subject 
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catalog. One is a good list of subject 
headings and the second is a staff 
which has sufficient understanding of 
the list to properly apply it. 
Although Mr. Stern does not say 
so, I judge that he is dissatisfied with 
other present lists of subject headings 
for law libraries. If this is correct, I 
agree with his dissatisfaction. How- 
ever, Mr. Sterns proposal for the com- 
pilation of rules and lists of legal 
terms and phrases to be used in con- 
junction with the Library of Congress 
list as a solution of the problem does 
not go far enough. I believe there is 
a need for the compilation and publi- 
cation of a satisfactory list of subject 
headings for law libraries as such. It 
is difficult enough to keep any list up- 
to-date without starting with a printed 
one which has to have changes made 
in it or of using a basic list together 
with a separate set of rules and lists. 
If such a list were to be compiled and 
adopted by law libraries throughout 
the country it would, in addition to 
being helpful to the librarians, be of 
a distinct aid to the users of our cata- 
logs. After all, lawyers and others in- 
terested in detailed legal research do 
get around and if they could search 
through similar headings in our cata- 
logs their task would be made easier. 
A problem also confronts us in con- 
nection with the second prerequisite 
I mentioned above, namely, a satis- 
factory staff. Although it is difficult to 
build up an adequate cataloging staff 
these days, the area of subject cata- 
loging is the one cataloging procedure 
which may be most easily done by per- 
sons trained in a special subject field. 
Also, it is a procedure which, because 


it involves entirely different tech- 
niques from those required in descrip- 
tive analysis, may be handled by 
others. The descriptive cataloger deals 
with the book as a physical artifact; in 
subject cataloging the emphasis shifts 
to the intellectual content of the vol- 
ume in hand. In the light of these 
facts, subject analysis and the assign- 
ment of subject headings should not 
prove to be too serious a problem since 
we hope that in every law library there 
is at least one person trained in law 
who can assume responsibility for this 
part of the work. The fact that we 
have inadequate cataloging - staffs 
should in no way deter us from com- 
piling and using the best subject lists 
possible. 

Second, I would like to observe that 
the size of a catalog does not neces- 
sarily reflect its quality or its effective- 
ness. It is not a question of the more 
cards the better. In the case of the 
subject catalog, it is rather a question 
of whether or not the cards bear mean- 
ingful subject headings adequately 
woven together in one alphabetical 
sequence by a sufficient number of use- 
ful and intelligent cross-references. 
Brevity is one of the virtues of cata- 
loging; it is a time-saver, a space-saver 
and a labor-saver. Of course, unre- 
strained brevity can lead to conse- 
quences quite as undesirable as unre- 
strained classical cataloging. 

I find it very difficult to believe that 
sound cataloging policy will permit 
duplicate entries under subjects sub- 
divided by geographical headings and 
under geographical headings subdi- 
vided by subjects. I venture to think 
it not too much to ask the average user 
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of the catalog that he understand a 
simple cross-reference. It may well be 
that a user would prefer duplicate 
listings under all possible approaches 
to the material he seeks, but the fac- 
tors of money and space must be faced 
by him as well as the cataloger. The 
construction of a card catalog wherein 
any reader can find his material under 
any heading which may occur to him 
remains an absolutely unobtainable 
ideal. It is the interesting task of the 
subject cataloger to provide imagina- 
tive guide-posts which enable the 
readers to find the complete listing of 
the works on a given subject. 


MR. ELLINGER 


In his able and very penetrating 
exposé of major problems in the sub- 
ject cataloging of law, Mr. Stern has 
put his finger on some of the sore spots 
in present or past practice. I would 
certainly go along on most of what he 
said, but it would, of course, not be 
fair to him for me to go on and elabo- 
rate on his remarks, since he would 
have done so himself if his time limit 
had permitted him. For this reason, 
and because a discussion speaker is 
expected to disagree, I shall state a 
few points on which my proposals 
would differ from his. 

A work such as the American Digest 
System or the Descriptive Word Index 
is, of course, a good reference tool 
when it comes to deciding on the form 
of a new subject heading. Mr. Stern, 
in comparing the topics listed there 
with those in the Library of Congress 
List of Subject Headings, has failed to 
show, however, that there are any 
books that should have been entered 
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under these terms or topics. The Li- 
brary of Congress List of Subject 
Headings does not build up a reservoir 
of headings but lists only those which 
are applicable to its cataloged collec- 
tion. 

I should like to comment on two 
more points in Mr. Stern’s paper: one, 
the use of the title of a statute for a 
subject, the other, the use of foreign 
law terms. 

Popular titles of statutes such as 
“Taft-Hartley Act” or ‘“Robinson- 
Patman Act” the latter of which Mr. 
Stern mentioned, are as much titles in 
a bibliographical sense as are the off- 
cial titles of these laws, or, for that 
matter, the title of any other publica- 
tion. It is up to an individual library 
whether it prefers the popular title to 
the official short title or vice versa; but 
to use the title for a subject heading 
is justifiable only if it is for a work 
dealing with the act as such, such as a 
legislative history, and then the title 
should be given only as a part of the 
whole entry under the proper head- 
ing. The title should not be used in 
place of a subject heading descriptive 
of the content of a law for works that 
explain its content and meaning, 
which in the example of the Robinson- 
Patman Act would be price discrimi- 
nation or unfair competition. To as- 
sign the title of a statute as a subject 
heading to an edition of the act itself, 
would just amount to saying that the 
Robinson-Patman Act is the subject 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

As for the use of foreign law terms, 
this should represent a last resort in 
an American subject catalog. As long 
as there is an equivalent in English— 
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and I mean an equivalent, not a trans- 
lation!—the use of an English term 
would seem preferable to the foreign 
term, even though it may only ap- 
proximate the foreign theoretical con- 
cept. A good test as to whether two 
terms correspond closely enough to be 
considered interchangeable as subject 
headings, is whether they are con- 
sidered equivalents or near relatives 
in studies of comparative law. There 
are a number of pitfalls in such an 
undertaking, and perhaps our speaker 
stumbled into one when he made his 
between the civil-law term 
“Causa” and its English translation 
with “Cause” rather than its common- 
law equivalent of “Consideration.” 
Or, it may be very tempting to repre- 
sent a work on the German Gesell- 
beschrankter Haftung— 
more familiar to most of us under the 
abbreviated form of G.m.b.H.—under 
the subject heading “Limited liability 
companies” as its exact counterpart 
in translation; and yet, it is not the 
limited liability company that corre- 
sponds legally to the German institu- 
tion but rather the English Private 
company, and it would be quite mis- 
leading to use the earlier term instead. 

Or, what is one to do if a foreign 
legal concept is well established in 
several foreign languages but not in 
English? Is one to choose the Spanish 
form for works in Spanish, a French 
term for works in French, and a Ger- 
man term for works in German? Or, 
since this would obviously be a foolish 


undertaking, should one choose one 


choice 


schaft mit 


foreign language arbitrarily in prefer- 
ence to all others and provoke an in- 
ternational cataloging incident? In 


cases such as these, there is little choice 
but to seek an English term. Some- 
times we may have to resort to the use 
of a broad concept, unsatisfactory as 
this method is; sometimes it helps to 
be persistent and to pursue the best 
terminology, especially if a number of 
works are affected. Let me give you 
but one example. It happens that there 
is a kind of a savings plan, quite com- 
mon in Latin countries, by which an 
investor obligates himself to pay regu- 
lar small installments into a bank ac- 
count over a period of years and, when 
his payments reach, say, 800 or 900 
dollars, the whole amount on the face 
of his savings certificate of perhaps 
1,000 dollars accrues to him. If the 
fellow dies before he has completed the 
stipulated payments, his widow re- 
ceives only his actual cash payments 
plus compound interest. There is no 
such institution in this country or 
England—or, rather, this is what we 
thought. In France, the organizations 
dealing in such investments have the 
name Sociétés de capitalisation, in 
Spanish countries, the corresponding 
name Sociedades de capitalizacion, 
while in German they are called Spar- 
versicherung, or savings insurance. 
What should one choose for subject 
heading? Clearly, a term such as “Cap- 
italization companies” would make no 
sense, and “Savings insurance” would 
convey a wholly misleading connota- 
tion. The broader headings “Capitali- 
zation” and “Savings and _ thrift” 
branch out in entirely different direc- 
tions, and although the latter heading 
was assigned for a long time, a more 
satisfactory heading became impera- 
tive as the material accumulated. To 
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make a long story short, a series of 
telephone calls finally led to an attor- 
ney at the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission who remembered that one of 
his colleagues had tried a case out 
in Milwaukee in which a racket such 
as the one in question had been in- 
volved. The colleague was located and 
referred me to the Investment Com- 
panies Act of 1940, in which there was 
given a neat definition of just what 
had been in our minds, and the name 
for it: Face-amount certificate com- 
panies. Now, Mr. Stern may object 
that the term is not one “which would 
appeal to the great majority of the 
library users who may be untrained in 
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the particular field of learning with 
which the book deals.” But, after all, 
the term is not more unfamiliar than 
the subject which it describes. Is it not 
rather a question whether one’s un- 
familiarity with a technical term is 
due to the esoteric character of such a 
term or to one’s own ignorance? In the 
field of law, at least, the choice be- 
tween technical and popular terms of 
sufficient accuracy would seem ex- 
tremely limited. 

CHAIRMAN PoLLAck: Miss Benyon 
will now speak on simplified catalog- 
ing aud procedures. 

Miss Benyon then read the follow- 
ing prepared paper: 


SIMPLIFIED CATALOGING 


ELIZABETH V. BENYON 


Simplified cataloging has been the 
topic for discussion at many library 
meetings. Articles concerning it fre- 
quent library literature with consider- 
able regularity. It is the concéfn of 
all librarians, be they administrators, 
catalogers, or reference workers, and 
be they in general or special libraries, 
public or private libraries. In the 
preface to the papers presented before 
the Conference of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chi- 
cago in 1950 devoted to bibliographi- 
cal organization, the editors state that, 
“The acceleration of publication in 
all areas of intellectual activity has 
made it increasingly difficult for the 
librarian to meet the bibliographic 
needs of scholar, technician, and the 
general public. The existing chaos in 
the world of graphic materials empha- 


sizes the need for better means of quick 
and accurate access to them through 
a coérdinated attack upon the prob- 
lems of bibliographic organization.”?! 
Simplified cataloging is an important 
aspect of such an attack. Its purpose 
is to provide an effective catalog 
through controls which keep the cost 
of its preparation and maintenance at 
a minimum. Practicability is the key- 
word to this type of cataloging. Each 
device for such controls must be prac- 
tical for both the librarian and the 
user of the library. 

Although a tremendous effort has 
been expended the last ten or fifteen 
years in developing this type of cata- 

1. Jesse H. Shera and Margaret E. Egan (eds.), 
Bibliographic Organization. Papers presented be- 
fore the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Grad- 


uate Library School, July 24-29, 1950 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951) p. v. 
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loging, many valuable devices had 
been used by librarians for this pur- 
pose before that time. The catalogs of 
many libraries give evidence of the 
fact that not all books are represented 
therein with the same degree of com- 
pleteness. For example, one university 
library from its beginning has repre- 
sented incomplete sets of periodicals 
in its catalog only under a short title 
entry with the stamp “Incomplete. See 
Serial Record. To be cataloged” placed 
below it. What cataloging could be 
simpler than that? Likewise some li- 
braries, even though they may have 
many editions of a work represented 
in the catalog under author, have only 
one edition represented under subject. 
Other libraries have followed a prac- 
tice of combining more than one edi- 
tion of a work to form a serial publi- 
cation and have so cataloged them, 
thus eliminating a set of cards for 
each edition. Then too, form titles 
such as “Miscellaneous publications” 
or “Minor publications” have been 
used under corporate bodies and gov- 
ernment agencies, thereby collecting 
with or without a record of the con- 
tents many titles which might other- 
wise have been unnecessarily cataloged 
separately. In law libraries, the use of 
the form title “Session laws” under the 
name of a jurisdiction with the sub- 
“Laws, Statutes, etc.” has al- 
ways been found not only simple but 
useful. These achievements and others, 
which could be mentioned were there 
time, in simplified cataloging serve 
well as a basis for an intensified attack. 
While some catalogers and reference 
workers have not faced the problem as 


heading 


realistically as have library adminis- 


trators, it is to be regretted that the 
situation has been referred to in such 
terms as “cold war” used in an article 
by Mr. Ulveling, librarian of the De- 
troit Public Library in the Liprary 
Journat for January, 1949.? 

In the face of ever-increasing acqui- 
sitions, dwindling budgets, acute space 
problems, and a somewhat limited sup- 
ply of catalogers, simplification of cata- 
loging techniques is inevitable. If we 
are not to amass huge collections of 
uncataloged material, the cataloging 
theories vf a legalistic, bibliographic, 
and perfectionistic nature must be re- 
vised. Also new standards for catalogs, 
both as finding lists and reference 
tools, must be set up and must be ac- 
cepted by librarians in the field of ref- 
erence work and by users of libraries. 

Mr. Clapp of the Library of Con- 
gress, in the opening paper read at the 
Conference on Library Organization 
which I have already mentioned, states 
that, “Libraries have come into bib- 
liographic work accidentally, and as it 
were through the back door. Their 
first job was to collect, store and ar- 
range books, and to produce them on 
demand; listing them came only when 
the collection outgrew the capacity of 
a single room, or when the list was 
needed for purposes of inventory, or 
to gratify the owner. Librarians were 
a little embarrassed to find that in 
making lists and catalogs of their col- 
lections they had used bibliographical 
techniques and had created bibliog- 
raphies.”? Let us not confuse the func- 


2. Ralph A. Ulveling, “Catalogers Can Stop 
‘Cold War,’ ”’ Liprary JOURNAL, v. 74 (January 1, 
1949), p. 9. 

3. Clapp, Verner W., “The Role of Bibliographic 
Organization in Contemporary Civilization,” in 
Shera, op. cit., p. 9. 
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tions of library cataloging and bibli- 
ography. 

The most effective means for car- 
rying out simplified cataloging is the 
exercise of sound judgment on the 
part of the cataloger. In order to do 
this, the cataloger must be a librarian 
who knows not only how to make a 
catalog but also knows the operations 
of the library and how the catalog is 
used. When cataloging, whether ini- 
tiating copy or accepting that provided 
by a centralized or codperating agency, 
each individual entry must be ques- 
tioned in the light of this broader 
knowledge. This makes cataloging in- 
teresting in addition to making it 
practical. 

It should also be pointed out that 
revision of cataloging standards in 
favor of simplicity does not mean that 
the quality of the work would be 
poorer. The same high quality should 
exist for all work which is regarded as 
essential. 

With these few general remarks on 
this subject completed, let us consider 
a few devices for simplifying catalog- 
ing which may be used effectively in 
law libraries. It is difficult to suggest 
specific procedures with respect to all 
types of law libraries because the needs 
of the various types differ considerably. 
Those which I have chosen to point 
out are those which, I believe, may be 
most generally accepted. 

First. There are some groups of ma- 
terial which do not require even the 
simplest type of cataloging. These, if 
kept, may be housed in vertical files 
under subject with a card in the cata- 
log under the subject giving informa- 
tion that there is material in the file. 


K 
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Among these are the pamphlet edi- 
tions of American state laws collected 
as pertaining to a specific subject. On 
the whole, this material is little used 
since our users are interested in find- 
ing these laws in the statutes them- 
selves. Maintaining it in a vertical file 
under subject makes it readily avail- 
able for the occasional hurried user, 
for a quick answer to a reference ques- 
tion over the telephone, or for the few 
laymen who for one reason or another 
seek information concerning the laws 
covering a particular subject. Sepa- 
rately published court rules of the dif- 
ferent states may be processed in the 
same way. Since court rules are gener- 
ally consulted in the statutes, the use 
made of them published as separate 
pamphlets does not justify cataloging 
them. Under the subject “Court rules” 
in a vertical file simply arranged al- 
phabetically first by jurisdiction and 
then by the name of the Court to 
which they apply, they are effectively 
preserved for the infrequent user. Re- 
prints of articles, addresses, etc. which 
appear in periodicals or other pub- 
lished form in the library fall into this 
class also. 

I do not believe that records of ma- 
terial for which checklists are available 
should be omitted from the catalog. 
They should be represented there very 
simply. Having the library holding 
record in two forms, namely in lists 
and in a catalog, can prove to be con- 
fusing and difficult to administer. Both 
forms of records entail a cost for up- 
keep. The cost of setting up the ini- 
tial library record may be somewhat 
greater than the cost of the list, but 
that cost is outweighed by the fact that 
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all the records are in one form. I do 
not wish to minimize our need for 
checklists kept up to date because they 
are valuable tools for acquisition 
purposes. 

Second. The majority of books in 
the average law library may be proc- 
essed according to extremely simple 
rules for descriptive cataloging, the 
exception being mainly the rarities. 
These are, for the most part, in large 
libraries and are consulted only by 
persons interested in detailed legal re- 
search. Although there should be a few 
simple rules for descriptive cataloging, 
in the main the cataloger should exer- 
cise judgment in each case as to what 
should be given on the card. Of pri- 
mary importance is a correct author 
entry and a short title because without 
these neither the librarian nor the 
reader is able to find the book. The 
title should always be short and should 
not include information concerning 
the contents of the book. It is difficult 
to conceive that the place of publica- 
tion and publisher are of interest to 
the reader and there are lists which 
make this information easily available 
to the librarian. If given at all, they 
should be offered in the simplest form. 
A list compiled of standard forms 
helps to preserve consistency and to 
make easy the presentation of this in- 
formation, for example, Albany, Ben- 
der; Buffalo, Dennis; Chicago, Cal- 
laghan. The date should be given. The 
main paging is helpful to some readers 
and probably should be given. Most 
other required information can be 
given in good spotes. Briefly these 
should be as follows. In the case of 
statutes, notes should tell whether they 


are annotated and by whom. In the 
case of court reports which are cited 
by a reporter, the name of the reporter 
followed by the word Reporter should 
be given. When more than one re- 
porter is involved, no doubt a better 
form is Reporters, followed by their 
names. In the case of material which 
is kept up to date, notes recording this 
fact including a statement of how they 
are kept up, e.g., loose-leaf, by pocket 
parts, cumulative supplements, etc., 
are necessary. 

Third. Certain devices which con- 
trol the number of author entries in 
the catalog can be used. One is, of 
course, the one mentioned before in 
this paper, namely, that of cataloging 
as open entries all publications with 
the same or similar titles even though 
the dates of publication may be ir- 
regular and at lengthy intervals. The 
substantial number of books in law 
libraries which are kept up to date by 
various methods may well be so cata- 
loged. Remington on Bankruptcy and 
the various compilations of anti-trust 
laws by Elmer Lewis as shown in ex- 
amples no. 1 and 2 on the sheets which 
have been distributed to you illustrate 
this device. The necessity for separate 
sets of cards under each of the five 
editions of Remington is avoided by 
this one set of cards. The bibliographic 
information for which the librarian 
might have even occasional use may 
be listed on the card which records the 
holdings. That which the average 
reader desires, namely, that the book 
contains the latest information on 
bankruptcy law, is provided for him. 
I do not wish to give the impression 
that an edition note is never useful in- 
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formation in our catalogs. I am sug- 
gesting merely that its usefulness can 
and should be carefully weighed in 
the case of certain material. The sec- 
ond example is one which represents 
material which is cumulated and re- 
issued at intervals without an edition 
note. In cases such as this the original 
volume is discarded and, if cataloged 
separately, the cards for it must be 
destroyed. In addition, the new vol- 
ume must be cataloged. An appropri- 
ate question, of course, is, how do you 
know when a work first appears that it 
is to be issued in this way. The answer 
is that you do not, but when the first 
cumulation comes you open the entry 
and add the note “Cumulative, only 
latest issue kept.” 

Another control device is the prac- 
tice mentioned earlier in this paper of 
collecting similar material under a 
form title. This practice may well be 
furthered in the case of law books. Is 
there any reason why the statutes of 
at least some of the American states 
should not be cataloged under the 
name of the jurisdictions subdivided 
by Laws, Statutes, etc., with a form 
title such as “Codes, Compilations, 
Revisions’? An example of the Kansas 
Statutes is no. 3 on the sheet. Here you 
see listed in the form of content all 
the editions which a given library may 
hold. The MacDonald list serves as a 
guide as to where space should be left 
in the event that one of the missing 
compilations is acquired. This is the 
main entry in the public catalog, but 
the same form card may be used for 
additional entries under each of the 
compilers so that the material may be 
found likewise under these names. 
What else do our readers look under 
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in the catalog? Nothing. How many 
sets of cards are eliminated by this one 
set of cards? The answer is fifteen. 

The control of entries in addition 
to the main author entry is not easy 
to solve satisfactorily. Title entries 
used for this purpose are not to be 
regarded generally as necessary. Cer- 
tainly the use of insignificant ones 
such as Proceedings of the Nebraska 
State Bar Association, Elements of 
Equity, the Law of Real Property, 
Cases on Corporation Law, etc., can- 
not be justified. Likewise those which 
fall alphabetically with the subject 
assigned to the work tend to confuse 
rather than aid the users of the cata- 
log. Certainly anyone looking for 
Pound’s Appellate Procedure in Civil 
Cases can locate it as easily under the 
subject Appellate Procedure—U.S. as 
under the title Appellate Procedure. 
In fact, it is doubtful that a title 
entry is necessary for any volume the 
title of which clearly indicates the 
subject entries used. For example, the 
two subjects, Justice, Administration 
of—U.S. and Criminal Procedure—U:'S. 
are sufficiently suggestive of the title 
Criminal Justice in America by 
Pound. If we provide subject catalogs, 
our readers should be encouraged to 
use the subject approach to what they 
are searching for. 

Entries for joint authors, editors, 
compilers, etc., must be considered 
each on their own merit. In the case 
of periodicals, however, the use made 
of an additional entry under an editor, 
in general, does not justify the making 
of it. It is well to remember that often 
a cross reference can be used to elimi- 
nate numerous added entries. You will 
agree, I am sure, that a reference card 
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under West Publishing Company as 
shown in example No. 4 on the sheet 
in your hand is equally as satisfactory 
as an entry under the company on a 
card for each of the reporters. 

Since a separate paper on this panel 
is devoted to subject cataloging, I 
shall not go into detail concerning 
the control of entries in this area of 
cataloging. In order to round out this 
discussion, let me merely suggest that 
the same urge for practicability be 
maintained by the cataloger when 
assigning subjects as when describing 
the physical details of a book. Such 
practice, I am sure, will not permit 
us to enter the Shepard Citations, for 
example, under the subject “Annota- 
tions and Citations (Law)” when the 
main entry is under Shepard. The per- 
son who is interested in the citation 
system in law knows Shepard and 
looks thereunder. Likewise, the per- 
son who does not know about Shepard 
does not know the subject heading 
“Annotations and Citations (Law).” 
In addition the use of a subject such 
as this one to collect annotations and 
citations as well as to cover books 
about the subject often fails to be 
complete and proves to be confusing. 

By way of summary then, the pur- 
pose of simplified cataloging is to pro- 
vide an effective catalog through con- 
trols which keep the cost of its prepa- 
ration and maintenance at a mini- 
mum, thereby furthering the solution 
of the ever increasing problem of all 
libraries, namely, that of providing 
quick and accurate access to the great 
mass of material with which they are 
faced today. 

Revised theories of cataloging and 
revised standards for catalogs which 


are acceptable to librarians and users 
of libraries alike are necessary in order 
to achieve this purpose satisfactorily. 

Controls to be effective must be 
based on the principle that they are 
practical. The most effective means 
for carrying them out is the exercise 
of sound judgment by the cataloger 
in all areas of cataloging. This means 
catalogers must first be librarians. This 
not only makes cataloging more in- 
teresting, but it also makes the cata- 
log a more effective tool. 

Last, some devices which can be 
used generally in law libraries to 
achieve simplified cataloging are: one, 
the selection of some material which 
can be processed only under subject 
headings without being separately 
listed in the catalog; two, brief but 
purposeful description of the books; 
three, keeping entries open for ma- 
terial which is kept up to date; four, 
the use of form titles to collect like 
material under one title; and five, the 
thoughtful selection of all entries 
which are made in addition to a main 
one. 

EXAMPLE No. | 
KB4742 Remington, Harold, 1865-1938. 


.R55B2_ ‘A treatise on the bankruptcy law 
of the United States, by Harold 
Remington . Rochester, N. Y., 
The Lawyers co-operative publishing 
company, 19 

v. 2314cm, 

Kept up to date by cumulative 
pocket supplements and recompiled 
volumes. 

Publisher varies. 

1. Bankruptcy—U.S, 2. Forms (Law) 

—US. 

EXAMPLE No. 2 

K46 U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 


Antitrust laws with amendments, 1890 
—Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off. 

Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis. 

Cumulative, only latest issue kept. 


A5A2 








1. Trusts, Industrial—Law. I. Lewis, 
Elmer Adolph, 1895— comp. 


Carps SAVED 
U.S. Laws, statutes, etc. 

Antitrust laws with amendments 1890-1923. 
1. Sherman act. 2. Clayton act. 3. Federal 
trade commission act. 4. Export trade act. 
5. Banking corporations authorized to do 
foreign banking business. Comp. by Elmer 
A. Lewis, superintendent Document room, 
House of representatives. Washington, Govt. 
print. off., 1924. 

U. S. Laws, statutes, etc. 

Antitrust laws with amendments. 1890-1936. 
... Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, superintend- 
ent Document room, House of representatives. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1936. 

U. S. Laws, statutes, etc. 

Antitrust laws with amendments, 1890-1937 
..+» Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, superintend- 
ent, Document room, House of representatives. 
Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1938. 

U. S. Laws, statutes, etc. 

Antitrust laws with amendments, 1890-1945 

.. Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis ... Wash- 
ington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1945. 


EXAMPLE No. 3 


KANSAS. Laws, Statutes, etc. 
[Codes, compilations, revisions] 
See next card 
» 2 
Contents 
1885. General statutes 
(Dassler) 


1855. Statutes 


1862. General laws 
1868. General statutes 
(Price, Riggs, McCahon) 
1889. General statutes 
(Taylor) 
1893. Annotated code 
(Conkling) 
1897. General statutes 
(Webb) 
See next card 
3. 
1923. Revised statutes 
(Long, Smith, Far- 


1876-77. General 
statutes (Dassler) 


1901. General statutes 


(Dassler) relly) with supp. 
1906. General statutes 1936. General statutes 
(Dassler annotated (Cor- 

rick) with supp. 


amendments and 
repeals 

1949, General statutes 
(Corrick) with 
summary outlines, 


1910 General statutes 
(Dassler) 
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amendments and 


repeals 


1917. General statutes 
(McIntosh) 


EXAMPLE No. 4 


WEST PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul. 

National reporter system 
see 

Atlantic reporter, Federal cases, Federal 
reporter, Federal rules decisions, Federal 
supplement, New York supplement, North- 
eastern reporter, Northwestern reporter, 
Pacific reporter, Southeastern reporter, 
Southern reporter, Southwestern reporter, 
Supreme court reporter. 


CHAIRMAN Po.tack: Thank you 
very much Miss Benyon. Remarks on 
Miss Benyon’s paper will now be made 
by Mr. Price, Dr. Ellinger and Mr. 
Stern in that order. 


MR. PRICE 


In discussing Miss Benyon’s paper, 
I must be very careful, or I shall 
justify Dorothy Chamberlain’s un- 
consciously expressed opinion dur- 
ing our discussion of this paper, that 
a person of my extreme age is too 
ossified to entertain new ideas. Miss 
Chamberlain is my chief cataloger and 
suffers accordingly. It must be admit- 
ted that when I came to Columbia, 
nearly twenty-three years ago, the then 
Director of Libraries thought that 
since at that time I knew nothing 
about either law or law books, I could 
at least save a lot of money for Co- 
lumbia by greatly simplifying the law 
cataloging. I was a great disappoint- 
ment to him in this, as in other ways. 
In mitigation, let me state that I have 
suffered much through others’ at- 
tempts at simplified cataloging, most 
of which had to be done over again 
at great expense, and this has left its 
scars. At a time when Miss Benyon’s 
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chief interests were still her dolls, I 
was laboring in the University of 
Chicago Modern Languages Library, 
with just such a simplified catalog, 
which was in process of being done 
completely over, for 50,000 volumes. 

In spite of which I find myself in 
substantial agreement with Miss Ben- 
yon. Specifically, we do not catalog 
separate pamphlet editions of state 
laws, unless they are outstanding in 
some respect, as for annotations. We 
do not even vertical-file them by sub- 
ject, but arrange them on a shelf, by 
state and issuing agency. We make no 
attempt whatever to keep this ma- 
terial up to date any more, having 
decided that it is not worth it. As to 
court rules, this depends upon whether 
they are available in the statutes. We 
keep these and state law pamphlets 
primarily for lending purposes, but 
doubt that it is worth while. 

I disagree with Miss Benyon, how- 
ever, as to the importance of place and 
publisher, though, following her sug- 
gestion, we simplify both. The longer 
I stay in library work the more I am 
convinced that the catalog is primarily 
for the service it renders to the law 
library staff, rather than to the public. 
My order and reference librarians 
particularly need this date-publisher 
information. We _ give preliminary 
numbering also, when it is at all 
lengthy, as it is an index to the im- 
portance of introductory essays and 
the like. We thoroughly agree with 
Miss Benyon as to the open entry for 
cumulative material. For example, we 
combine the various editions of Clev- 
enger’s New York practice manual (29 
at present) on one card. We do this 


with great circumspection, however, 
and even mention the editor when we 
feel that he has added something sig- 
nificant to the edition. We _ believe 
that there can be no set rule, which 
is my understanding of Miss Benyon’s 
attitude as well. 

Where I disagree most with Miss 
Benyon is in the degree to which she 
collects certain material under form 
divisions or titles in order to eliminate 
other entries, principally subject cards. 
For example, I differ entirely as to 
the treatment of citation books. Miss 
Benyon seems to assume that Shepard’s 
are the only citators, that they are all 
alike in coverage, and that a listing 
under Shepard’s is sufficient, without 
subject entry. 

In the first place, there are numer- 
ous other citators than Shepard's, even 
in the United States, and as we feel 
they should all be together in our 
catalog, even if not on our shelves, we 
bring them there under the subject- 
heading “Citations,” subdivided by 
geographical unit. In our Columbia 
University catalog we have about five 
inches of cards under “Citations,” only 
a minority of which are Shepard's. 
Miss Benyon, in her zeal to reduce 
entries, has overlooked such citators 
as Haviland & Greene, for New York; 
the Decimal Digest Tables of Cases 
Judicially Noted (for Indiana and 
Ohio), and others. She has also over- 
looked the importance of foreign cita- 
tors, including two excellent ones pro- 
duced in this very city, by Messrs. Silk 
and Wrinch. I am afraid that this ex- 
ample of Miss Benyon’s is calculated 
to show the dangers of short-cut cata- 
loging, rather than to prove the 
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benefits. Even assuming (which I 
doubt to be the case) that Chicago 
lacks citators other than Shepards, that 
library in its expansion certainly will 
get them later, when an expensive re- 
cataloging would seem to be in order. 

Secondly, various editions of Shep- 
ard’s differ considerably, which we feel 
needs bringing out. As to the treat- 
ment of codes, exemplified in Miss 
Benyon’s Kansas entry, we believe that 
often a better identification is needed 
than that entry affords. Perhaps our 
historical research in statutes (through 
our Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund) is unusual—though I doubt it 
as to most large law libraries—but we 
find so many instances in which the 
suggested style is insufficient that we 
are careful in cutting down on our 
degree of completeness. The constant 
chasing back and forth between cata- 
log and shelf list can become a nui- 
sance. We believe therefore that what 
Miss Benyon suggests could easily lead 
to confusion, and an excess of cross- 
reference cards which would number 
in the end almost as many as those 
eliminated. 

Titles, as Miss Benyon says, should 
rarely be used. Where the author’s 
name is not known, however, a strik- 
ing title entry often leads much more 
speedily to the main entry card than 
the subject entry does. Examples are 
The nine old men, and Generation on 
trial. Also, foreign titles frequently 
serve as clues to tiie subject when it 
is difficult to translate the foreign 
terms into English. I have no doubt 
that Miss Benyon concurs. 

In general, we feel at Columbia that 
an adequate description of the books 
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is always necessary. This may or may 
not be a brief description, a matter to 
be determined anew for each item. 
It is dangerous to be dogmatic. We 
are very far from believing, however, 
that the last word has been said about 
cataloging, and are always on the alert 
for workable means to cut down. 


MR. ELLINGER 

Miss Benyon’s provocative 
must stimulate each of us who have 
ever faced the problem of simplifi- 
cation in cataloging into further 
thinking. Certainly, the simplest cata- 
loging that meet the needs of the 
clientele and the staff of a library 
is the best cataloging. The ques- 
tion remains, however, just what con- 
stitutes simplification, and what type 
of simplification is desirable. What 
may simplify procedures or results in 
a law office library or a court library, 
may complicate them in a university 
or other research library, and what is 
meat for one may be poison for the 
other. In the end, each library must 
decide for itself what type of depar- 
ture from so-called standard catalog- 
ing is appropriate to its needs. 

Many a cataloger has learned to 
shy away from making drastic simpli- 
fications because in the course of the 
history of simplified cataloging many 
simplifications had to be abandoned 
and the books treated had to be re- 
cataloged as much greater expense 
than if they had been cataloged in 
the regular way from the first, either 
because requirements changed when 
the collections expanded, or because 
it was recognized later that the simpli- 
fications had been simplifications in 


ideas 
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the wrong place, or simply because the 
successor to the cataloger who had 
adopted them, thought differently. 
Since practices of simplification and 
cataloging requirements vary from li- 
brary to library, it would seem that 
these factors should be systematically 
investigated by a committee of this 
Association, be it the Committee on 
Cataloging or a subcommittee, or one 
specially appointed. If definite criteria 
could be established which were com- 
monly accepted by different types of 
libraries, a code of guiding principles 
for simplified law cataloging could be 
developed which would not only be- 
come an invaluable tool for any 
central cataloging agency such as the 
Library of Congress, but would also 
be likely to do away with the present 
anarchical individualism which is un- 
economical from the point of view of 
both library user and library personnel 
who move from one place to another. 
At this same time, agreement could be 
reached on such moot points as 
whether it is simpler to shorten a title 
and supply information so suppressed 
in notes of the cataloger’s own words, 
or let the title speak for itself; whether 
it is simpler to combine numerous 
editions of a treatise as if they were a 
serial and establish an involved chain 
of cross references from varying titles, 
catalog them _ individually; 
whether the procedure of throwing 
together independent publications un- 
der an arbitrary title does not result 
in difficulties to the user who tries to 
verify an individaul title for which 
he is looking, especially if the identical 
treatment is not accorded to all com- 
parable material alike; and, finally, 


or to 


how many of possible simplifications 
in the catalog actually depend upon 
the custodial policies of a library, 
especially on how many editions of a 
work a library is willing to retain. 

In conclusion, and as a direct result 
from listening to Miss Benyon’s paper, 
I should like to plead for a study of 
simplified cataloging practices which 
might lead to the standardization of 
simplified cataloging, at least for cer- 
tain categories of law libraries. 


MR. STERN 


I fully agree with Miss Benyon 
that simplified cataloging is a neces- 
sity. It is a necessity and a virtue. 
The following reasons speak in favor 
of simplified cataloging, if we un- 
derstand with Miss Benyon under 
simplified cataloging both the omis- 
sion of card cataloging of materials of 
temporary use and the omission of 
certain data on catalog cards. We may 
also include into this subject the omis- 
sion of classifying of materials in small 
libraries or of Cutter numbering of 
classified materials. 

The following reasons speak in fa- 
vor of simplified cataloging: 

First, the materials collected by a 
library might be readily accessible 
without full cataloging and classifying. 
This is doubtless true in a small li- 
brary. I agree with Miss Carleton in 
her article on “An Institute on Law 
Cataloging” in the last issue of the 
Law Lisprary JOURNAL (vol. 45, pages 
54, 57) where she suggested that law 
libraries with less than 50,000 volumes 
need hardly any classification beyond 
shelf-classification. I also would like to 
underscore Miss Benyon’s suggestion of 
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putting pamphlet materials of tem- 
porary use into vertical files in which 
they are arranged by subject without 
being cataloged on cards. Law libraries 
have, on the whole, hardly scratched 
the surface of the possibilities which 
vertical filing of temporary materials 
offer. 

Secondly, full bibliographical cata- 
loging is frequently so expensive that 
simplified cataloging is a welcome way 
out of this financial dilemma. 

Thirdly, full bibliographical cata- 
loging is at times so cumbersome as to 
serve little practical purpose. Miss 
Benyon’s examples underscore this 
point. 

Lastly, full bibliographical catalog- 
ing is at times so time-consuming as 
to deprive the catalog of its primary 
purpose which is to give an accurate 
picture of the library’s holdings. Of 
course, one can hardly expect to find 
a catalog in which the latest acquisi- 
tions are immediately represented by 
cards showing full bibliographical 
cataloging. It is therefore frequently 
an advantage to provide simplified 
cataloging for temporary purposes. 

These may be the primary points 
in favor of simplified cataloging. 

There are also several reasons which, 
as experience has shown, should cause 
caution in the adoption of methods of 
simplified cataloging. 

First of all, simplified cataloging 
makes it necessary to adopt technical 
rules for this process. These rules may 
become so complex as to deprive sim- 
plified cataloging of its time- and ex- 
pense-saving character. 

Second, simplified author and title 
entries do not permit strictly alpha- 
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betical filing, but only catchword fil- 
ing, and the assignment of catchwords 
is a time-consuming and sometimes 
difficult process. 

Finally, simplified cataloging does at 
times not obviate the inquiries which 
precede full bibliographical catalog- 
ing. For example, full bibliographical 
identification may not be needed 
under rules of simplified cataloging, 
but it still may be necessary for order, 
wantlist or checklisting purposes. 

Miss Benyon has given us examples 
of simplified cataloging rules which 
show her grasp of the field, but might 
be deemed controversial by others. In 
fact, I believe that each library has to 
select those rules of simplified catalog- 
ing which are suited to its particular 
needs. Such rules may be suitable for 
one library, but not for another. The 
size of the library and the use which 
is made of the catalog should deter- 
mine the degree to which full biblio- 
graphical cataloging and _ simplified 
cataloging should be used. The mak- 
ing of a catalog is not a purpose in 
itself; it is a function, and functional 
character of the catalog should deter- 
mine the cataloging rules. 

CHAIRMAN Po.vack: Dr. Ellinger, 
our next speaker, has a very penetrat- 
ing and very interesting and positive 
recommendation to make regarding 
Centralized Cataloging. I urge you 
therefore not to think that this is the 
complete supper. Our dessert is still 
to come. I urge you that after we take 
a few minutes respite, that you come 
back in full force. 

(The Meeting recessed for fifteen 
minutes and resumed at ten thirty 
o'clock.) 
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CHAIRMAN PoLLack: Before we re- 
business, I have been 
asked to make an announcement. The 
Southern group that was scheduled 
to meet tonight will not meet tonight, 
for reasons quite obvious. It will, how- 
ever, have a luncheon session tomor- 


convene for 


row. 


I am very pleased at this moment to 
introduce to you again Dr. Werner B. 
Ellinger, who is the senior Subject 
Cataloger of Law in the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. Ellinger then read the prepared 
paper which follows: 


CENTRALIZED LAW CATALOGING-IS A 
NATIONAL PROGRAM FEASIBLE? 


WERNER B. ELLINGER 


Librarians have had a platonic love 
for centralized cataloging for a long 
time. But as is the case with platonic 
loves, they remain so mainly because 
one of the partners has not been will- 
ing, and centralized cataloging seems 
to be as far from consummation as it 
was twenty or forty years ago. Or is 
it? Don’t we have, in fact, in the card 
distribution service of the Library of 
centralized cataloging 
service which, even though it may 
stand improvement, offers what for all 
practical purposes amounts to the cen- 


Congress, a 


tralized cataloging of the major part 
of the acquisitions of other American 
have been some 
ambitious pro- 


libraries? ‘There 
grandiloguent and 
posals during recent years for a truly 
global centralized cataloging service 
to be established in the Library of 
Congress. Let us pause and reflect 
upon some of these proposals, their 
implications for other libraries and 
for the Library of Congress, their 
chances of success, and their disad- 
vantages. 

First, perhaps, it may be well to 
clarify the terminology, and to define 


two concepts often confused and 
treated as one in the past, namely co- 
operative cataloging on the one hand, 
and centralized cataloging on the 
other. Coédperative cataloging is a 
method by which the cataloging un- 
dertaken in any one of the coéperat- 
ing libraries is made available to all 
the others. Centralized cataloging, al- 
though it may be supported financially 
by many libraries, is all done in one 
place, or by one library, for the bene- 
fit of all those participating in the 
scheme. Under the present system of 
coéperative cataloging as we know it, 
a library will catalog a work which it 
1as received but which is not repre- 
sented in the Library of Congress cata- 
log, or which the Library of Congress 
would not catalog for itself; and the 
Library of Congress will print and 
distribute a card for the benefit of 
other libraries which may own that 
publication. Typical among such pub- 
lications may be works of local inter- 
est, or books bought for special 
research in the codperating library, 
or works in a series which the Library 
of Congress cannot afford to analyze. 
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In many cases in which a co6perating 
library might be content with a very 
simple entry for its own use, such a 
library will take on a real burden for 
the benefit of other libraries, since for 
its codperative cataloging activities it 
will have to follow the A.L.A. Rules 
for entry, the Library of Congress 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging, and 
the Library of Congress List of Sub- 
ject Headings; it will therefore require 
at least one cataloger on its staff who 
is familiar with, and qualified to ap- 
ply, these rules. 

We also already have a system of 
centralized cataloging to the extent 
that the Library of Congress prints its 
catalog cards and makes copies avail- 
able to any other library that wishes 
to purchase them. While in the case 
of coéperative cataloging other li- 
braries do the original cataloging of 
books not owned by the Library of 
Congress, complete centralized catalog- 
ing would require the latter to acquire 
for itself, or, at least, to have in tem- 
porary custody, all books for which 
such centralized cataloging is to be 
done, and to analyze all of the serial 
publications that any of the participat- 
ing libraries would need to have 
analyzed. In the extreme case that all 
these libraries would accept Library 
of Congress cards as they are issued, 
without any changes in heading, de- 
scription, subject headings, or class 
number, they could get rid once and 
for all of that bane of library adminis- 
trators, that bottleneck in all library 
operations: the cataloging staff, and 
just employ a filing clerk instead. 
Thank God, there will be enough in- 
dividualists left in the profession to 
spare us that. 
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There will probably always remain 
instances in which the complete cen- 
tralization of all cataloging operations 
will be uneconomical or unfeasible 
for some reason. Should anyone, how- 
ever, believe that complete centraliza- 
tion is the ideal toward which we 
should be working, then we should ex- 
plore the pros and cons of such a sys- 
tem. Let us do that first for the general 
idea of centralized cataloging, and 
then consider the ramifications and 
special circumstances affecting law 
libraries. 

These then would seem to be the 
chief advantages of a fully developed 
system of centralized cataloging: 

1. Cards would be available for pur- 
chase for all acquisitions of a library 
(or, at least, for practically all acqui- 
sitions). 

2. The cards purchased could be 
supplied, with all subject headings, 
class numbers, and possible filing titles 
already printed in their proper places, 
so that the cards could be filed without 
further handling. 

3. It might be assumed that the 
nationwide support given to the Li- 
brary of Congress as a central catalog- 
ing agency would result in its ability 
to employ catalogers with wide linguis- 
tic and subject competence and would 
thus result in a better over-all quality 
of the catalog cards. 

4. The time lag in the individual 
libraries between the receipt of a book 
and receipt of the catalog cards would 
shrink substantially. 

5. The total cost of cataloging 
would be less than at present. 

6. The complete uniformity of cata- 
logs throughout the country would 
eliminate the waste of time spent by 
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the traveling scholar on getting ac- 
quainted with the idiosyncracies of 
individual catalogs. 

7. The usefulness of bibliographies 
would be greatly enhanced if their 
method of citation could follow a uni- 
form style which would be in accord- 
ance with universal cataloging practice 
and would thus spare the user the 
necessity of translating one style of 
entry into another one in order to 
locate the work cited. 

8. The staff time and money saved 
by the elimination of cataloging oper- 
ations on the local level would enable 
libraries to put their staff time to 
other use, to undertake special proj- 
ects, or to give more intensive service 
to the reader. 

Now the disadvantages or what 
might appear to some of us to be 
shortcomings: 

1. Since a project of fully centralized 
cataloging could not be undertaken 
without the participating libraries 
sharing in the cost of cataloging oper- 
ations, the prices for the printed cata- 
log cards must be expected to be 
higher than at the present time (un- 
less, of course, the Congress could be 
prevailed upon to appropriate the 
funds necessary for the expansion of 
cataloging operations at the Library 
of Congress). 

2. If an individual library wishes to 
take full advantage of the centralized 
cataloging scheme, it must forego its 
own preferences in cataloging methods 
and style. The individual character of 
a particular library catalog will be lost. 

3. While card service in general 
would be speeded up, the delay in ob- 
taining cards for certain specific titles 
may become greater than at present; 


this would be true in those instances 
in which the Library of Congress does 
not receive a publication at all, or not 
as quickly as the subscribing library. 

4. It would be uneconomical and 
wasteful to extend a centralized cata- 
loging service to cover titles which 
may be represented in only one or 
two libraries, since this would add a 
disproportionate cost to the total op- 
eration unless these libraries were 
willing to bear the cost for these titles 
in full. This would mean that card 
prices would have to be based on an- 
ticipated sales—a method that would 
substantially complicate bookkeeping 
and billing operations. Libraries as a 
whole may not be willing to make 
substantial contributions to a part of 
an operation that would benefit only 
a very few subscribers. Therefore, cer- 
tain libraries, and probably the largest 
subscribers, would either have to con- 
tribute a surcharge to the average sub- 
scription, or else would have to employ 
a small cataloging staff of their own 
for research materials not included in 
the centralized cataloging scheme. 
Since these materials would probably 
be of a nature to require special lin- 
guistic skill and subject competence, 
such libraries would have to retain the 
most expensive part of their catalog- 
ing operations, and would have to 
employ a highly qualified staff for a 
disproportionately small operation. 

Certain operational problems and 
difficulties will have to be overcome. 
For instance, how would the card cata- 
logs of the subscribing libraries be 
kept up to date? How would the sub- 
scribers be apprised of revision of 
entries, of the closing of open entries, 
changes in serial titles, etc.? It would 
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be possible for the central cataloging 
agency to keep a list of individual 
titles by subscribers only at great ex- 
pense, which might be prohibitive. 
Would it then issue a checklist of its 
new and revised cards? Since an in- 
dividual library is no longer expected 
to keep a trained cataloging staff on 
hand for other tasks, it can hardly take 
the responsibility for revising its en- 
tries or to keep track of the need for 
revisions or the re-ordering of cards 
for specific titles. 

Let us now examine the situation in 
regard to centralized cataloging for 
law libraries in particular. I have at- 
tempted to find out to what extent the 
needs of law libraries are satisfied by 
the present status of the card dis- 
tribution service of the Library of 
Congress, and thus to verify the spe- 
cial needs of law libraries which 
would have to be taken into account 
as criteria for the effectiveness of any 
centralized cataloging service that may 
be undertaken in the future. For this 
purpose, I sent out questionnaires to 
those law libraries which in the law 
library directory of 1950 were listed 
as having collections of over 100,000 
volumes. I exempted from this num- 
ber the State libraries for which the 
holdings of law books were not sep- 
arately listed. The questionnaire con- 
sisted essentially of principal 
questions, with a number of subordi- 
nate questions depending on_ the 
answer to the principal question. The 
first question asked whether the library 
used Library of Congress cards, and, 
if not, why not; the second question 
referred to the adequacy of the Li- 
brary of Congress card distribution 


two 
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service for various categories of law 
library materials, such as Anglo-Amer- 
ican law in general, United States 
Federal law, the law of the State in 
which the library was primarily inter- 
ested, foreign law, international law, 
and non-legal materials. The response 
to the questionnarie was prompt and 
almost complete. Of the seventeen li- 
braries which sent replies, only two 
make no use of Library of Congress 
cards, one of them for purely local 
and temporary reasons, the other be- 
cause it uses very simple entries for 
its own catalog and relies otherwise 
on a local union catalog which is kept 
up by Library of Congress cards. Of 
the other libraries, only two consider 
the Library of Congress card service 
adequate for all their holdings; both 
of them have only a small number of 
foreign books. Otherwise, the coverage 
by Library of Congress cards is esti- 
mated as from seventy-five to one 
hundred per cent for Anglo-American 
material and Federal law, from fifty 
to one hundred per cent for State law, 
from thirty to seventy-five per cent 
for foreign law, and from seventy to 
one hundred per cent for international 
law and non-legal materials. There is 
one exception as far as foreign law is 
concerned: one library that reports 
fifty per cent coverage for its own 
State law, which happens to be New 
York, and seventy-five per cent for 
Federal law, reports one hundred per 
cent coverage for foreign law; how- 
ever, foreign law amounts to only one 
per cent of this library’s acquisitions, 
and the library is willing to wait one 
year for card orders to be filled. As you 
will have seen, the replies are not al- 
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together conclusive; this was, of course, 
to be expected, first because many of 
the data requested had to be estimat- 
ed, and then because various libraries 
are willing to wait for Library of 
Congress cards anywhere from not at 
all or two weeks to two years. One 
conclusion, however, can be drawn: 
that is that coverage is far from com- 
plete, and that the service is most 
lacking in the area of foreign law. Let 
us concentrate for a moment on this 
last point, since it is one that must be 
taken into account in any proposal 
for a centralized cataloging system. 
The Library of Congress, it may be 
assumed, receives through purchase 
and exchange more foreign law books 
than any other law library in the 
country, and, perhaps, in terms of 
titles rather than volumes, has a 
greater coverage than all the other 
law libraries combined. Equally, the 
Law Library of Congress aims at com- 
plete coverage of United States Fed- 
eral and State law. Nevertheless, and 
despite the fact that foreign law at 
some times has amounted to about 
eighty-five per cent of the total law 
materials cataloged at the Library of 
Congress, it can cope promptly with 
only a fraction of its foreign acquisi- 
tions and its retrospective British- 
American materials, and although the 
number of foreign titles cataloged is 
high, being spread over a volume of 
acquisitions of global scope, a library 
concentrating on, say, Latin-American 
or East European materials alone, may 
see only a small part of its own titles 
covered by Library of Congress cards 
within a reasonable period of waiting. 
To a lesser extent, the situation ap- 


plies to the law of the forty-eight 
States of the Union. 

On the other hand, one problem 
which raises a major obstacle in the 
way of centralized cataloging of gen- 
eral library materials, is of hardly any 
consequence for centralized law cata- 
loging: that is the problem of how 
to handle books by centralized cata- 
loging in the Library of Congress 
which the Library of Congress does 
not receive for its own collections. 
Various proposals have been advanced 
in order to cope with this problem: 
special purchase of the title in demand 
and subsequent re-sale by the Library 
of Congress (quite a problem when it 
comes to periodicals or other continu- 
ations!) loan of the publication to the 
Library of Congress by the purchasing 
library, or routing purchases of par- 
ticipating libraries through the Li- 
brary of Congress for cataloging. Lit- 
tle thought seems to have been given 
in such a proposal as to who should 
bear the cost of such multiple handling 
and shipping, who should be re- 
sponsible for the publishers’ bills be- 
fore the books reach the purchasing 
library, and who should bear the risk 
for damage or loss in transit, how to 
avoid routing duplicate copies to the 
Library of Congress of titles it ac- 
quires for its own collections, and, 
finally, what the cost of such compli- 
cated housekeeping would be as 
compared to the advantages gained 
by centralized cataloging. Practically 
none of these headaches would be en- 
countered in centralized law catalog- 
ing, since the Library of Congress, 
while selective in its coverage of other 
subject fields, attempts to have a 
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global representation of law in its 
collections, at least as far as current 
materials are concerned. 

Here, then, would seem to be the 
principal problems to be solved in the 
operation and financing of a central- 
ized law cataloging project: 

1. How is the time lag to be over- 
come which now stands in the way of 
effective centralized cataloging of a 
substantial proportion of law ma- 
terials represented in American li- 
braries? The answer, aside from the 
problem of greater efficiency of cata- 
loging operations, which is always 
with us, is, of course, an increase in 
the cataloging staff at the Library of 
Congress, with separate funds for law 
cataloging if centralized cataloging is 
limited to that subject, or financed by 
the participating libraries. Another 
essential requirement is that books are 
promptly received by the Library of 
Congress, preferably well ahead of the 
publication date, a factor that wholly 
depends upon the codperation of the 
publishers and dealers as well as the 
government agencies responsible for 
the distribution of Federal and State 
publications. Pre-assigned Library of 
Congress card numbers can be printed 
on the back of the title page or an- 
other suitable place and assist the 
subscribers in placing card orders 
promptly and with the least trouble 
to all concerned. 

2. If centralized law cataloging is 
graduated from its present status of 
a by-product of Library of Congress 
cataloging to a separate program, cata- 
loging methods at the Library of Con- 
gress will have to be adjusted to serve 
the particular needs of the participat- 
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ing libraries. Limited cataloging pro- 
cedure which at the present time fits 
the greatest common denominator of 
library materials in general, forces 
shortcuts on the cataloging of certain 
law materials which interfere with the 
usefulness of law catalogs, and disre- 
gards shortcuts which could be intro- 
duced for law materials without harm. 
In a system of centralized law catalog- 
ing these procedures would have to 
be adjusted to the nature of law 
catalogs. 

3. The problem then remains how 
to finance the expansion of cataloging 
operations necessary if centralized 
cataloging is to be effective. On what 
basis should the additional cost which 
we must assume will not be absorbed 
by additional appropriations, be ap- 
portioned? 

(a) Ralph Ellsworth, in a report on 
centralized cataloging,* advances the 
proposal that “each library would pay 
for the first copy of each card it buys 
an amount that would equal its own 
cost if it had to do the work itself, less 
an amount for an assumed efficiency 
in centralized operations and less an 
amount to cover the cost of altering 
L.C. cards for local use. . . . For the 
extra cards it buys, it should pay mere 
printing costs.” This proposal suffers 
from four weaknesses: (1) The library 
that pays the poorest salaries to its 
catalogers or to any type of clerical as- 
sistant whom it may locally call a cata- 
loger, would receive the cheapest card 
service; the plan would thus in effect 
pay a premium to any library, which 
would be the greater the more that li- 





* Library of Congress Information Bulletin, Nov. 
16-22, 1948 Appendix, p. 7. 
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brary underpays its own cataloging 
staff. It would be an effective deterrent 
against any local salary adjustments. 
(2) Since the need for qualified cata- 
logers on the local level will largely be 
eliminated through centralized cata- 
loging, the plan offers no effective 
means for future adjustments of card 
prices on the original basis. (3) The 
plan seems to have little relation to 
the actual increase in the cost of cata- 
loging operations at the central cata- 
loging agency or to the relative benefit 
derived by individual libraries. (4) 
Under the proposal, individual li- 
braries could show little justification 
for appropriations which would elimi- 
nate the need for employment and put 
in the place of salaries for local per- 
sonnel an equal amount for supplies. 

(b) A more feasible plan for co- 
operative financing would be subscrip- 
tion on a service basis similar to that 
which underlies the subscriptions to 
the publications of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. Since it is the little- 
used research material, be it foreign 
or retrospective English publications, 
whose cataloging would be speeded up 
as against the present situation, it is 
the few large research libraries which 
would profit most by the effective in- 
clusion of these materials in central- 
ized cataloging. At the same time, it 
is these materials which are most ex- 
pensive to catalog. It would, of course, 
defeat any centralized cataloging plan 
if the libraries using these research 
materials should be the only ones to 
foot the bill for their cataloging; but 
since these libraries can at the same 
time be expected to be the largest sub- 
scribers as far as the total output of 


catalog cards is concerned, the price 
could very well be based on the size 
of the individual subscription in terms 
of “first cards,” the largest subscribers 
paying the highest subscription for the 
first card, on a progressive scale, the 
price of the cards to be based on the 
total cataloging cost on the one hand, 
and the total number of subscriptions 
on the other. Another possibility 
would be to establish two fixed prices: 
one for current American imprints, 
and one for all others. 

4. Although the aim of centralized 
law cataloging would be to meet the 
needs of all law libraries for all law 
materials, it is worth questioning 
whether centralized cataloging is to 
include each and every title that may 
be received by any library at some 
time. Certain limitations may have to 
be agreed upon to make the plan 
workable at least in its beginning. 
Here are various limitations which 
have been proposed at one time or 
another: 

(a) Little-used research materials 
could be eliminated in order to give 
as much service as possible to the great- 
est number of libraries for the ma- 
terials used most. Although this may 
be the effect of any operation planned, 
it would eliminate the greatest con- 
tribution of a centralized cataloging 
plan over the present situation which 
offers centralized cataloging in fact if 
not in name for the most commonly 
used law materials. It would, in addi- 
tion, mean that the larger research li- 
braries would have to retain a catalog- 
ing staff for the materials in general 
most difficult to catalog; this would 
not only be expensive but also, since 
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qualified law catalogers capable of 
handling such materials are at a pre- 
mium, these libraries would be in com- 
petition with the central cataloging 
agency for such catalogers. 

(b) The same objection must be 
raised to the proposition that central- 
ized cataloging be limited to descrip- 
tive cataloging alone, and that subject 
heading work and classification be 
done locally. While classification of 
law books on the local level cannot yet 
be eliminated, the necessity for local 
adjustments in subject headings would 
deprive centralized law cataloging of 
its greatest value to participating li- 
braries, and in the same manner as in 
the case of the preceding proposal, 
would leave the most costly cata- 
loging operations with the individual 
libraries. 

(c) One important limitation to be 
considered is that of analyzing mono- 
graphic series. Should every series be 
analyzed even though the library do- 
ing the centralized cataloging would 
not analyze it for its own catalogs? 
Since analytics add substantially to 
the total cost of cataloging, certain 
guiding principles and _ directives 
would have to be agreed upon. 

These are only a few problems that 
have come to my mind and which will 
have to be settled together with others. 
It would seem that an advisory com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
law library profession should be set 
up to consider these problems and try 
to meet them in codperation with the 
Library of Congress, and, especially, 
to work out ways and means of financ- 
ing the project as well as to lay down 
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policies for cataloging methods and 
procedures. 

It has been suggested that central- 
ized cataloging would spell the end of 
the cataloging profession. The same 
prediction has been made about the 
typewriter and about the elimination 
of clerical detail from cataloging op- 
erations. As pointed out earlier, staff 
time saved in cataloging can be put 
to better, and often more interesting, 
use. As far as law cataloging is con- 
cerned, there appears to be little 
danger that catalogers would lose their 
jobs. A fellow member of mine on the 
Committee on Law Cataloging has re- 
cently suggested using more inclusive 
headings for materials that resemble 
statutes, even though they may be in- 
accurate for the materials cataloged, 
because of the difficulty of having 
proper law cataloging done by the in- 
adequately trained cataloging staff 
available to law libraries. Although 
I do not approve of the suggestion to 
adjust cataloging standards to the 
level of available personnel, just as 
little as I believe in throwing a Stradi- 
varius into the fireplace just because 
there is no violinist in the house who 
can play it properly, it is a significant 
utterance, coming as it does from the 
head cataloger of one of our important 
law school libraries, since it shows the 
handicap under which libraries with 
an inadequately qualified staff have to 
labor. 

Centralized cataloging would relieve 
law libraries from this predicament 
of being caught between the shortage 
of qualified applicants and inadequate 
salaries with which to attract them, 
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and would furnish them with a better 
catalog than they themselves can af- 
ford to produce. And what about law 
catalogers losing their opportunities? 
Such fear is without substance, if for 
no other reason than that catalogers 
as a group seem to abhor law, and law 
librarians seem to abhor cataloging. 
And for the few that don’t—well, they 
will be just the right people to do 
centralized law cataloging! 

CHAIRMAN Po .iack: Thank you 
very much Dr. Ellinger. The comments 
on this paper will be made by Miss 
Benyon, Mr. Price and Mr. Stern in 
that order. 


MISS BENYON 


We all recognize the vast amount of 
duplicated effort now expended on 
cataloging the books in our libraries. 
The question is, what, if anything, can 
be done about this state of affairs? 

Mr. Ellinger has offered a most il- 
luminating discussion of centralized 
cataloging as an answer to this ques- 
tion. Somehow, I cannot but venture 
to think that his solution is somewhat 
utopian, especially at the present time. 

In the first place, I cannot under- 
stand how the fullest benefits can be 
enjoyed by receiving cards from head- 
quarters until the cards received con- 
tain all the information that law 
libraries desire and require. A Com- 
mittee of this Association is working 
now on the matter of desirable author 
headings for law materials; the need 
has been expressed here tonight for a 
standard list of subject headings in the 
field of law, and as to classification 
numbers, our Library of Congress 


friends do not promise us too much in 
the very near future. Until these three 
time consuming projects are com- 
pleted, I cannot believe that too much 
can be gained by centralized catalog- 
ing on a National scale. 

In the meantime, I believe that we 
should encourage and accept any plan 
or project which will aid us in the 
elimination of this duplicated effort to 
the slightest degree. The mechanics of 
solving the question by having the 
publisher prepare and send cards 
along with the books are troublesome 
and complicated. However, besides 
making book selection easier, blurbs 
in the form of catalog cards as now 
being sent out by Macmillan, do of- 
fer meager help in that the informa- 
tion concerning the physical descrip- 
tion of the book can be copied rather 
than compiled. Can we interest the 
law publishers in this type of adver- 
tising? 

Secondly, I cannot conceive that we 
can ever do away with the necessity of 
having “local” catalogers who can 
oversee the maintenance of the cata- 
logs. There are a multitude of things 
to be done of an up-keep nature other 
than filing cards prepared by others 
as they arrive. 


MR. PRICE 


The other day when Mr. Godfrey 
Dewey, son of the great Melville 
Dewey, of decimal classification fame, 
asked me about law classification I 
told him that he was wasting his 
time talking to me and should go to 
Washington to see Werner Ellinger, 
because Ellinger knew more about 
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comparative law book classification 
than any other six people. Now I find 
that Ellinger likewise knows more 
about two other topics. I have often 
wondered what kept platonic love 
platonic, and now Mr. Ellinger has 
told me. As to centralized cataloging, 
while I do not accept his dicta as fully 
as I do his authoritative analysis of 
platonic love, I must admit that he 
has left little unsaid, and that most 
of his conclusions seem sound. 

In a way, however, I think Mr. EI- 
linger has set up a straw man to be 
knocked down, because I doubt that 
any experienced administrator of a 
law library, large or small, expects 
centralized cataloging to solve all his 
problems and to eliminate his cata- 
loging functions. What realistic peo- 
ple would like to have is some expan- 
sion and certainly speeding up of the 
present service which would enable 
them to do away with the more ob- 
vious duplication of cataloging proc- 
esses in their own libraries. This I 
think could be accomplished without 
aiming at either complete cataloging 
coverage or perfection. 

Taking up some of Mr. Ellinger’s 
specific points, I doubt that any li- 
brary either could or would expect to 
file Library of Congress cards exactly 
as received. Probably we all alter L. 
C. cards before filing even now, and 
would expect to continue to do so. 
Absolute uniformity, as Mr. Ellinger 
points out, is neither attainable nor 
desirable; and this fact should not 
stand in the way of a greater degree 
of centralized cataloging than the Li- 
brary of Congress now offers. 

Why should the expansion of cen- 
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tralized cataloging as now practiced 
by the Library of Congress increase 
the unit cost of cards? This I should 
like to have analyzed. 

My major disagreement with Mr. El- 
linger is his tacit assumption that cen- 
tralized cataloging necessarily means 
cataloging of everything that way. As 
applied to law at least, I think it 
demonstrable that the libraries which 
need it most and would benefit by it 
most are not Harvard, Michigan and 
Yale, with all their foreign law and 
scarce items, but the much larger 
group of smaller school, bar, court and 
government libraries whose needs are 
for standardized and_ reasonably 
prompt cataloging of the bread, meat 
and potatoes of the American law 
book world—the first-purchase items 
in current Anglo-American law. I be- 
lieve that it is both administratively 
and economically practicable to split 
the centralized cataloging project into 
three categories: (1) current Anglo- 
American titles; (2) current foreign 
fundamentals — codes, _ periodicals, 
standard treatises and reports; and (3) 
the less-used materials in foreign and 
Anglo-American law. It is entirely 
possible that this third category 
(within which fall most of Mr. EI- 
linger’s objections on the ground of 
expense and limited demand) could 
be dropped altogether, without seri- 
ous loss to any but half a dozen law 
libraries. You might call this a selec- 
tive cataloging priority scheme. Any 
one who checks the current Library 
of Congress galley cards must be im- 
pressed by the high percentage of 
items there of little interest even in 
the largest law library. 
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I hasten to admit a wish that every 
item I want would be available on 
Library of Congress cards as soon as 
the book is, but I seriously object to 
holding up the more important ma- 
terial so that items of little value can 
take their turn. We make 60 per 
cent of our own foreign law cards at 
Columbia, because, for example, a 
multitude of foreign law school essays 
that would not qualify as Columbia 
term papers have to be cataloged, 
correspondingly delaying the really 
worth while materials. 

I doubt the practicality of Mr. El- 
linger’s service basis charges to li- 
braries which want items cataloged, 
cards for which will be purchased by 
only a few libraries, though I concede 
its justification. In 1938 Mrs. Price and 
I spent about six months investigating 
the Wilson service basis for the Asso- 
ciation of College and Research Li- 
braries, and we found that the only 
way Wilson made it practicable was 
to realize high profits on popular 
titles, such as the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, to pay the seri- 
ous deficit on the specialties, as the 
Industrial Arts Index. The unit cost 
of these specialties would be so high 
as to price them out of the market. 

Which brings me back to my orig- 
inal suggestion of selective priorities, 
with perhaps the dropping altogether, 
except to the extent now practiced, of 
cataloging items interesting to only a 
few libraries. For the libraries which 
most need it, centralized cataloging 
may be practicable; the special needs 
of the minority of large libraries 
should not defeat a worthy project. 

One aspect of centralized cataloging 


which Mr. Ellinger overlooks, prob- 


_ ably because he does not regard it as 


such, seems to me promising and sig- 
nificant, though not on a national 
scale. This is cataloging of the kind 
Frances Farmer has done for several 
libraries in Virginia, and which I be- 
lieve to be capable of successful opera- 
tions in other areas. 


MR. STERN 


The idea of centralized catalog- 
ing is not as novel as it might ap- 
pear at first glance. Miss Farmer has 
pioneered this field in Virginia as she 
related to us at the Santa Fe Meeting 
in 1947 (Law Lrprary JOURNAL, vol. 
40, page 132). There has also been 
centralized cataloging in some Euro- 
pean countries, and in the United 
States we have coéperative cataloging; 
it is my understanding that the codper- 
ative cataloging projects are in the 
process of being expanded. We also 
have what we might term cataloging 
by example; I am, of course, referring 
to the various means and ways by 
which Library of Congress catalog 
cards are made available to other li- 
braries. 

Centralized cataloging is one step 
beyond coéperative cataloging and 
cataloging by example. It presupposes 
that ali law libraries would follow the 
same cataloging rules and use the 
same subject headings and classifica- 
tion systems, once the K—Classifica- 
tion has been adopted by the Library 
of Congress. 

I doubt very much that a sizeable 
number of law libraries could be per- 
suaded to adopt uniform methods of 
cataloging and classifying. I also doubt 
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very much that the lower cost of cen- 
tralized cataloging—if centralized cata- 
loging should actually turn out to be 
cheaper—would offset the advantage of 
shaping cataloging methods to the 
particular needs of a particular library. 
As we have seen earlier this afternoon, 
at least subject headings must be ad- 
justed to the particular needs of each 
library. The same, however, applies 
also to classifying. If centralized cata- 
loging would become a reality, each 
library would still need a staff of cata- 
logers in order to adjust the cards 
made by a centralized agency to the 
catalog of that library. 

The change from individual library 
cataloging to centralized library cata- 
loging would also involve very con- 
siderable funds for recataloging of li- 
braries which either already have a 
good catalog or have progressed con- 
siderably in their cataloging efforts. 
One might argue that the amount of 
recataloging would be small in small 
libraries, but also the funds of these 
libraries are small. 

As much as I am intrigued by 
Werner Ellinger’s idea, I am extremely 
doubtful about its practicability, at 
least until in the field of law catalog- 
ing rules, subject headings and a classi- 
fication system have been fully devel- 
oped so that they would be acceptable 
to such a number of law libraries as 
to make centralized cataloging ad- 
vantageous. 

CHAIRMAN PoLLack: Now we come 
to the floor discussion. You have been 
a wonderful, patient and very atten- 
tive audience, particularly in view of 
the heat, and we are truly grateful to 
you, for you have made this evening 
possible. I should like at this time to 
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throw the floor open for questions 
and remarks. I trust that the hour will 
not deter us. 

Mr. Breuer: I would like to get 
the benefit of the opinion of the board 
of experts on this proposition: I would 
like to hear comments for and against 
the use of form subject headings. For 
example, in our library we have a col- 
lection of two or three thousand bi- 
ographies. Would you suggest keeping 
that under one heading or distribut- 
ing the biographical material under 
proper title in the general catalogue? 

Miss Benyon: On the whole, I am 
not in sympathy with the use of form 
subject headings. I would say with 
respect to the particular one that you 
mentioned, that it is one I would not 
use. I think, here again, it depends 
upon the particular library and other 
catalog lists which makes these things 
available. For example, a classification 
would probably take care of your bi- 
ographies, that is, biographies would 
be on your shelves pretty much to- 
gether, in fact all together, general 
first and then individual biographies 
after. 

Mr. Breuer: I should have men- 
tioned that our library, even though 
extensive, is not classified. 

Miss Benyon: I don’t think that 
would deter me. I think with regard to 
the matter of the biographies, I can 
conceive of no user who would be in- 
terested in coming in and saying, 
“What do you have in the line of bi- 
ographies?” You have your biogra- 
phies listed under biographiees and 
biographer, and it seems to me that 
that would be sufficient. 

To return to this matter of form 
subject headings referred to, I do not 
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wholly approve of these form headings 
and that is what I meant when I 
spoke about the Shepard Citators. I 
do not favour the use of form headings 
for both a subject heading and a form 
heading. I think it tends to be con- 
fusing. The forms, of course, are very 
useful as headings under subjects. 

Mr. Price: Speaking generally of 
the catalog, I think we would have a 
revolution immediately at Columbia 
if we abolished the division of bi- 
ographies in our stacks. Nine times 
out of ten for the older material, we 
don’t know whether anybody wrote 
about a particular person or not, but 
we do have a large number of collec- 
tions under biography. Many are the 
kind that are subsidized; somebody 
sells a man a biography of himself in 
the Bench and Bar of Westmoreland 
County of Arkansas, or in this or that. 
There are dozens and dozens of those 
things, and at Columbia we constantly 
use them. To find them through the 
catalog, even a good catalog such as 
we have, is very often impossible, 
whereas you may have all your books 
on the biographical shelf together un- 
der what you want to call the form 
classification in the stacks. Then it 
becomes a very simple thing to look 
at them, and very often you find what 
you want, whereas you could not find 
it otherwise. 

Mr. Marke: I would like to address 
my comments to Mr. Price’s paper. 
There is obvious merit in his paper 
and I agree heartily with much that 
he has to say. However, I believe there 
is a caveat that should be applied at 
this particular moment. At what point 
does the evolution of a general cata- 
loger into a law cataloger take place? 


At what point do we feel that the 
training has been reached or de- 
veloped that the librarian in charge 
can have confidence in the work that 
is being produced? 

Now that should be considered from 
two aspects. First, the personal element 
where the cataloger involved will 
establish a certain standard of her 
own, and thereafter will not be com- 
ing to the law librarian at all times; 
second, perhaps the cataloger may 
have developed a type of confidence 
obtained from not realizing the vari- 
ous aspects of the problems involved, 
and may decide to classify a book in 
a certain subject which is not the 
proper one. In the second case the law 
librarian will not be given the oppor- 
tunity to consider the particular 
product of the cataloger because it 
will not be called to his attention. It 
will go directly into the collection, 
unless he checks every book that the 
cataloger works on. 

CHAIRMAN Po.iack: Mr. Price, 
would you like to remark on that? 

Mr. Price: I would ask Julius how 
he knows whether his reference li- 
brarian is giving good service or not. 
He has a general idea. After a while 
he has a sense of touch. You are an 
experienced library administrator. 
You don’t check your order librarian 
every time to see whether she has 
missed checking a book list. You have 
the same feeling about your cataloger 
after a while. There is a certain time 
when you arrive at competence. You 
may still need special knowledge; this 
is the field of specialty. 

Miss FENNEBERG: I would like to 
ask something about that simplified 
catalog Miss Benyon mentioned. She 
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stated that some of this information 
could be omitted from the cards and 
then several seemed to disagree with 
her saying they felt that the informa- 
tion was very essential as far as the 
law librarians were concerned for 
ordering and so forth. Is there any 
reason why that information, the 
complete information, cannot be put 
on the author cards and then your 
subject heading and other cards be 
simplified? Is there any objection to 
that type of simplification? 

Miss Benyon: I take it you mean 
more or less classical cataloging in the 
field of descriptive work and merely 
simplification in the matter of sub- 
ject headings? 

Miss FENNEBERG: I am wondering 
why you have to have full information 
on all your cards? 

Miss Benyon: I realize that in a 
small library you reproduce your cards 
yourself. In a large library, of course, 
when you make one card, that infor- 
mation is all reproduced by a mechani- 
cal method. I would quite agree that 
I see no harm in your suggestion of 
putting the full information only on 
your main author card. That would 
probably be comparable to what many 
libraries do in the case of editions; 
for example, they do not enter all edi- 
tions under the subjects; they enter 
only one edition. 

In the light of criticisms made here 
regarding what is more or less neces- 
sary in describing a book, I would 
like to point out that there are other 
means that the librarian has of find- 
ing information. Mr. Price mentioned, 
for example, that he wanted his li- 
brarian to know the place and pub- 
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lisher of a book. We have cards on 
which we keep that information. For 
example, we have the C.P.1. Book List. 
In other words, if we have a record 
of it somewhere it doesn’t seem to me 
necessary that it be on our cards for 
the public. 

CHAIRMAN POLLACK: I see Mr. La- 
montagne of the Library of Congress 
is with us. I wonder if he would like 
to comment on any of the papers or 
any of the material handled this eve- 
ning. 

Mr. LeMonTAGNE: No, although I 
found the meeting very interesting 
and profitable. 

CHAIRMAN PoLiack: Miss Elliott 
has engaged in some interesting sim- 
plification work. Perhaps she would 
like to tell us about that. 

Miss Evtiott: I want to ask a ques- 
tion of this panel. I have been using 
a serials list in combination with a 
catalog, and that can be done. It is not 
too efficient, but where you have no 
cataloging department, it is a simpli- 
fied form. I would like to know what 
you think of it Miss Benyon? 

Miss Benyon: I think some of my 
remarks were regarding the use of the 
list in conjunction with a catalog. I 
am not in favour, if you have a cata- 
log of any kind. I would like to see 
all the information in your catalog, 
that is, in a catalog, not necessarily 
your public catalog. 

In Chicago we have classified our 
session laws, for example, under the 
name of the jurisdiction, Laws, Stat- 
utes, etc., with a made up title “Ses- 
sion Laws.” Underneath that is a 
stamp saying “library has,” and the 
earliest date of the earliest session law 
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is given thereafter, and if we have it 
complete it says “to date.” If we have 
a few missing we say “to date with the 
exception of.” Now that is all that is 
given. But, we have a complete repre- 
sentation of the session laws on our 
serial record for the purposes of the 
Library and the purposes of identify- 
ing the material and, of course, the 
McDonald List serves in many li- 
braries that same purpose. 

I think if you have a catalog, there 
is a possibility of confusion if you do 
not work out something for every- 
thing. 

Mr. Marke: I would like to tell 
Miss Benyon that I believe there is a 
great deal of merit in indicating on 
your title entry that part which may 
possibly describe the book. I believe 
that any means we can offer the reader 
to ascertain the particular content of 
a book should be used, rather than to 
only, as you indicate I believe in your 
paper, have a brief entry. After awhile 
all you will be getting in the catalog 
will be a long list of names with no 
significance. At least give the reader 
some clue as to the content of a book. 

What we are actually doing is mak- 
ing the card catalog so technical that 
we are driving the reader away from 
it. It is a known fact that those using 
the libraries go directly to the refer- 
ence librarian these days. They don’t 
like to use the catalog because it is 
becoming too technical. I think per- 
haps this tendency to simplify and 
make it just a technical tool, may 
have a deleterious effect on the use of 
the catalog. 

Miss Benyon: As I said before here 
tonight, I believe that we as catalogers 


and librarians have been neglectful 
of some of the other ways in which 
we can tell the public how to use a 
catalog, rather than feeding it to them 
on cards. I would like to offer that, 
Mr. Marke, as perhaps a solution to 
the situation. I think that every public 
catalog should have connected with it 
a clear statement which definitely sets 
forth exactly where the user must go 
in order to find what he wants in the 
catalog. 

I mentioned in the paper that I also 
believe we are going to have to revise 
some of our standards for catalogs, 
and that is a topic which I can’t go 
into at length tonight but I think 
that revision of standards of our cata- 
logs will without doubt tend to make 
material which gives the contents of 
a book something which we can elimi- 
nate satisfactorily. 

Mr. Marke: I wish I had as much 
faith in that as you have. In giving di- 
rections and instructions you find the 
reader will not read those directions 
and instructions. 

Miss Benyon: What is your refer- 
ence librarian there for? Isn’t she there 
to help him find these things? 

Mr. Marke: I would think so, and 
the reference librarian is ready to 
help. But what actually happens is 
that instead of going to the catalog 
they go directly over to the reference 
librarian, ask the question, and then 
she answers it. 

Miss Benyon: She sends the person 
enquiring to the catalog if she is a 
good reference librarian. 

FROM THE FLoor: Oh, no! Oh, no! 

Mr. Breuer: I would like to direct 
this question to Dr. Ellinger, in con- 
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nection with foreign subject headings. 
I take it that there are really two situa- 
tions there that we must consider; the 
one in which the foreign subject 
heading, as you indicate, is one which 
has no exact counterpart in Anglo- 
American Law—so we don’t have a 
term that we can use for a subject 
heading; take, for instance, the one 
that Bill Stern mentioned, the Span- 
ish-Mexican law material, there is 
nothing quite comparable to it; then 
the other situation you mentioned 
where we do have a corresponding 
term in English that we could use for 
a subject, but where there are, also, 
two or three possible headings. In this 
case don’t you feel the best practice 
would be to use the English term and 
have a cross reference under the for- 
eign language term, so that anyone 
who would look there, will look for 
the item under its English designation? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. E.wincer: I believe that your 
suggestions reflect exactly the desir- 
able practice. I did not mean to 
condemn foreign terms as_ subject 
headings wholesale and forever. As 
a matter of fact, you will find that the 
term Amparo is used as a subject head- 
ing by the Library of Congress with 
cross references from Habeas Corpus 
and other related topics. That is an 
example of a term which cannot be 
adequately represented in the English 
language. There are many similar 
terms. My contention is only that, 
since we are serving an English-speak- 
ing public, it is better to give a loose 
equivalent in English than to cope 
with the necessity of deciding which 
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of several possible foreign equivalents 
one should choose. 

As for cross references from foreign 
terms which are not literal translations 
of English terms, they are absolutely 
indispensable and I quite agree with 
you on that point. 

CHAIRMAN Po.iack: Before ad- 
journing I think it advisable that we 
summarize the major conclusions 
drawn and re-emphasize the recom- 
mendations made by our speakers this 
evening. These suggestions should be 
reviewed carefully by this Association 
and its membership since they are 
aimed at assisting and simplifying an 
increasingly formidable phase of li- 
brary procedure. 

To relieve the shortage of catalog- 
ing personnel Mr. Price, for very 
forceful reasons, recommended the 
selection of general catalogers of good 
personal and professional attainments 
for training in law book work. 

Miss Benyon warned that if we are 
not to amass huge collections of un- 
cataloged material, the cataloging 
theories of a legalistic, bibliographic, 
and perfectionistic nature must be 
revised. Also new standards for cata- 
logs, both as finding lists and reference 
tools, must be set up and must be ac- 
cepted by librarians in the field of 
reference work and by users of librar- 
ies. With these objectives in mind, she 
presented a number of devices for sim- 
plifying law cataloging. 

Mr. Stern made the following recom- 
mendation: Special rules for law sub- 
ject headings could be established 
through the adoption of traditional 
or popular legal terms and phrases 
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where this has not already been done 
by the Library of Congress. Lists of 
such terms and phrases could be com- 
piled in a codperative effort between 
the A.A.L.L. and the Library of Con- 
gress. If these rules and lists would be 
adopted by the Library of Congress 
for the subject cataloging of law books, 
they could be consistently printed on 
the Library of Congress cards in 
bracketed form and so be made avail- 
able to any library which desires to 
use them. 

Mr. Ellinger recommended the set- 
ting up of an advisory committee com- 
posed of members of the law library 
profession to consider the problems 
relating to centralized law cataloging 
and to try to meet them in coéperation 
with the Library of Congress, and 
especially, to work out ways and means 
of financing the project as well as to 
lay down policies for cataloging meth- 
ods and procedures. 

At first glance it would appear that 


some of these recommendations are in 
conflict with each other. But upon 
closer examination it will be seen that 
their relationships are more accurately 
identified as complementary and sup- 
plementary. We should devote our 
maximum energies to the resolution 
of basic issues. This means that the 
possibilities of centralized law catalog- 
ing should be carefully surveyed and 
that such other suggestions as were 
made should be considered in the light 
of individual library requirements. 

Thank you Miss Benyon, thank you 
gentlemen. I should like now to re- 
turn the meeting back to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Johnston. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I don’t think 
that was at all necessary, Mr. Pollack. 
I think you could have done this your- 
self. All that needs to be done now, 
since the speakers have been thanked 
by the chairman, is to thank the chair- 
man himself and declare the meeting 
adjourned until tomorrow morning. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Morning, July 9, 1952 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Johnston at nine o'clock. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: We will start 
the meeting this morning with the 
report of the Committee on Revision 
of the Constitution and By-Laws. 

Mr. Riccs: Mr. President, this is 
one of those standby committees. As 
we have had nothing to do and we 
did nothing, our report is brief. We 
have no suggestions to make. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any- 
one willing to move the adoption of 
that nonexistent report? 

Mr. Marke: I will so move. 

Miss Farmer: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Those in fa- 
vor say aye? Contrary say nay? It is 
carried. 

The next report is that of the Com- 
mittee on State Bar Publications. 

Miss Komnes: Since the publication 
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of the committee reports, we have re- 
ceived replies from the Bar Associa- 
tions of Montana, Akron and Chicago. 
This material will be incorporated in 
the final report as it will appear in 
the published proceedings. This re- 
port covers forty-six States, leaving 
two States from which we received 
no response. 

I would like to thank all the Com- 
mittee members for their very fine 
coéperation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BAR ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee on Bar Association 
Publications of The American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries herewith pre- 
sents its Report for the year 1951-1952. 
The Report has been compiled by the 
Committee members from the ques- 
tionnaries presented by them to the 
respective State Bar Associations. The 
majority of the Associations have been 
most codperative in furnishing the 
complete data requested. 


ALABAMA: 


The Alabama State Bar Association 
meets annually, usually in July. John 
A. Caddell, Jr., is President. The pro- 
ceedings of the Association were first 
published 75 years ago. They are dis- 
tributed free to members and the sub- 
scription price to others is $1.50. Issues 
may be obtained from John B. Scott, 
Secretary, P.O. Box 1572, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

The Association also publishes the 
Alabama Lawyer, a quarterly. The 
latest issue is v. 13, no. 2 (April 1952). 
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Subscriptions may be placed with 
Walter B. Jones, Editor, P.O. Box 708, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


ALASKA: 
No response. 


ARIZONA: 


The State Bar of Arizona holds its 
annual meeting in April. Walter E. 
Craig is President and Oliver B. 
James, Secretary. Proceedings have 
been published in bound volumes 
since 1942. The most recent issue 
covers the 1950-1951 year, reporting 
the 18th annual meeting. These vol- 
umes are available without charge 
from the Secretary at 416 Security 
Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 


ARKANSAS: 

The Bar Association of Arkansas is 
located at 521 Pyramid Building, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Honorable 
Terrell Marshall is President and 
Honorable Garland P. Patten Secre- 
tary. The Association holds its annual 
meeting in May of each year. Its pro- 
ceedings are published in the quarterly 
Arkansas Law Review and Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. They were first pub- 
lished in 1940 and the last number is 
the Spring issue for 1952. They are 
distributed without charge to bar 
members. The Arkansas Law Review 
and Bar Association Journal is also 
available by subscription at a cost of 
$3.00 from Ray Trammel, Editor, 
University of Arkansas Law School, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


CALIFORNIA: 


The State Bar of California, a gov- 
erning body rather than an associa- 
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tion, is located at 2100 Central Tower, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 3, 
California. Emil Gumpert is President 
and Jerold E. Weil Secretary. It meets 
in the fall of each year. The proceed- 
ings are published in a bound volume 
and were first published in 1928. 
Prior to that year the California State 
Bar Association met annually and 
published proceedings from 1911 to 
1927 inclusive. The latest published 
volume is for 1950. These proceedings 
are distributed without charge to law 
libraries. 

The Journal of the State Bar was 
published by the California State Bar 
Association until 1927; since then it 
has been published by the State Bar 
of California. It is a bimonthly publi- 
cation and the current issue is v. 27, 
no. 2 (March-April 1952). It is avail- 
able to non-members at a subscription 
cost of $1.00 per year. The State Bar 
also has available for free distribution 
to libraries a number of reprints of 
material published by the Committee 
on Continuing Education. 

The Los Angeles Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting the fourth 
Thursday in February of each year. 
The proceedings are not published. 
The Association publishes the Los 
Angeles Bar Bulletin, which started 
in 1925. It is issued monthly and costs 
$1.20 per year. The latest issue is v. 27, 
no. 8 (April 1952) . It is available from 
J. Louis Elkins, Executive Secretary of 
the Los Angeles Bar Association, 815 
Security Building, 510 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 

The Bar Association of San Fran- 
cisco meets annually the first part of 
January. There are no published pro- 


ceedings. The Association publishes 
the Brief Case, a bimonthly. It started 
publication in 1950 and the current 
issue is v. 2, no. 2 (April 1952). It may 
be obtained free in limited numbers 
from the Association at Mills Tower, 
San Francisco 4, California. 


COLORADO: 


The Colorado Bar Association holds 
the annual meeting in the fall. Dicta 
is the joint publication of the Colo- 
rado Bar Association, the Denver Bar 
Association, and the University of 
Denver College of Law. Dicta was first 
published in 1928; the latest issue is v. 
29, no. 4 (April 1952) . It is distributed 
free to Bar Association members and 
University of Denver law students. It 
is available at a subscription cost of 
$3.00 per year from Dicta, 319 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT: 


The State Bar of Connecticut is 
located at Room 403-A, 95 Washing- 
ton Street, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
William W. Gager is President and 
Philip M. Dwyer Executive Secretary. 
The Association holds its annual 
meeting in October. Proceedings, for- 
merly not published, currently appear 
in the Connecticut Bar Journal. The 
Journal was first issued in 1927 and 
the current number is v. 25, no. 4 
(October, 1951). The subscription 
price is $4.00 per year. Distribution is 
by the Executive Secretary at above 
address. 

The Association also publishes, for 
free distribution to members, Conver- 
sation Piece, a monthly which started 
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in January, 1952. It is not available on 
subscription. Its Digest of Legislative 
Acts is also distributed to members 
without charge. 


DELAWARE: 


The Delaware State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in the sum- 
mer of each year, but has not pub- 
lished its proceedings since 1941. No 
other publications are issued by the 
Association. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


No response. 


FLORIDA: 


No response. 


GEORGIA: 

The Georgia Bar Association is 
located at 414 Persons Building, 
Macon, Georgia. F. M. Bird is Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Grant Williams Execu- 
tive Secretary. It holds its annual 
meeting in June of each year and 
publishes its proceedings. The first 
appeared in 1883 and the current 
issue is v. 68 (1951). They are dis- 
tributed without charge to members 
and are available to others at the sub- 
scription price of $2.50 per volume 
from the Executive Secretary. 

The Association also publishes the 
Georgia Bar Journal, a quarterly. It 
was first published in 1938 and the 
current number is v. 14, no. 3 (Febru- 
ary, 1952). It is distributed without 
charge to members and is available 
to others at the subscription price of 
$3.00 per year from the Executive 
Secretary. 
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HAWAII: 

The Bar Association of Hawaii, 
P.O. Box 38, Honolulu, Hawaii, holds 
its annual meeting in December of 
each year, but it does not publish its 
proceedings. Dudley C. Lewis is Presi- 
dent and J. Donovan Flint is Secretary 
of the Association. 


IDAHO: 


The Idaho State Bar is located at 
309 Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 
Ralph Litton is President and Paul B. 
Ennis Secretary. It holds its annual 
meeting in July of each year and pub- 
lishes its proceedings. The first volume 
was published in 1926; the latest vol- 
ume is no. 25, for the year 1951. This 
publication is distributed without 
charge to members, and there is a 
limited free distribution to  non- 
members. It is available from the Sec- 
retary of the State Bar at the above 
address. 

The State Bar also publishes the 
Idaho State Bar News Bulletin. The 
Bulletin is a monthly first published 
in February, 1952; the current issue 
is v. 1, no. 3 (April, 1952). It is dis- 
tributed without cost to members and 
there is a limited free distribution to 
non-members. It is available from the 
Secretary at the above address. 


ILLINOIS: 


The Illinois State Bar Association is 
located at 319 South Sixth Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. President of the 
Association is Joseph H. Hinshaw, | 
North LaSalle Street, Room 4200, 
Chicago 2, Illinois; its Secretary is 
Deneen A. Watson, 134 South LaSalle 
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Street, Room 615, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
The Association holds its annual 
meeting in June of each year. The 
last proceedings published were in 
1939. Back issues are available from 
the Association. All Annual Reports 
are published in the May and June 
numbers of the Illinois Bar Journal, 
which was first published in 1911. The 
latest number is v. 40, no. 8 (April, 
1952). The Journal is distributed free 
to members and is also available to 
law libraries on exchange. The sub- 
scription price to others is $2.00 per 
year. 

The Chicago Bar Association is 
located at 29 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Cushman B. Bissell 
is President, E. Douglas Schwantes 
Secretary, and Richard H. Cain Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Association holds 
its annual meeting in June and quar- 
terly meetings in September, Novem- 
ber and January. The proceedings 
were first published in 1896; since 
1941 they have been published in The 
Chicago Bar Record. Ten issues of the 
Record are published each year; the 
latest issue is v. 33, no. 8 (May, 1952). 
It is distributed free to members and 
is available to others from the Associa- 
tion without cost or upon an exchange 
basis. 


INDIANA: 


The Indiana State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in July of 
each year. The proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Indiana Law Journal. 
The last volume issued was v. 26, no. 
4. This publication is distributed 
without charge to members of the 
Association. The cost to non-members 


is $4.00 per year. It is available from 
the Indiana Law Journal, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. No other publications 
are issued by the Association. 


IOWA: 


The Iowa State Bar Association is 
located at 1101 Fleming Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Ingalls Swisher is 
President and Edward H. Jones Sec- 
retary. The Association holds its an- 
nual meeting in June of each year. 
The proceedings were first published 
in 1881; the latest issue is v. 51, for 
the year 1951. They are distributed 
free of charge to members. To others 
the cost is $0.50 per volume. 

The Association also publishes the 
News Bulletin, a monthly publication 
first issued in 1940. The current num- 
ber is v. 12, no. 4 (April, 1952). The 
subscription cost is $1.50 per year. The 
Iowa Land Title Examination Stand- 
ards is also published by this Associa- 
tion and is available at 25c per copy 
from the Association. 


KANSAS: 


The Bar Association of the State of 
Kansas is located at 522 Garlinghouse 
Building, Topeka, Kansas. Elmer E. 
Euwer is President and John W. 
Shuart Executive Secretary. The Asso- 
ciation holds its annual meeting in 
May of each year. The proceedings, 
starting with 1886 for the third an- 
nual meeting, were first published 
separately. Since 1932 they have been 
published in the Journal of the Bar 
Association of the State of Kansas, a 
quarterly which started publication in 
August, 1932. The latest issue is v. 20, 
no. 4 (May, 1952). The proceedings 
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appear in the August number. The 
Journal is distributed without charge 
to members of the Association; sub- 
scription cost to non-members is $8.00 
per year or $2.00 per number. Orders 
should be placed with the Executive 
Secretary at the above address. 

The Association also publishes the 
Bar Letter, a single sheet news letter 
which is issued monthly. It was first 
published in November, 1951; the 
latest issue is that of April, 1952. Dis- 
tribution is free to all and the news 
letter is available from the Executive 
Secretary. 

The Wichita Bar Association pub- 
lishes the Bar-O-Meter, which is dis- 
tributed without cost to members. It 
is available from the Association at 
1014 Bitting Building, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 


KENTUCKY: 

The Kentucky State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in the spring. 
The Association publishes quarterly 
the Kentucky State Bar Journal. It is 
distributed free to members of the 
Association; the subscription price to 
non-members is $1.00 per year. One 
number each year is devoted to the 
proceedings; v. 15, no. 3 (June, 1951) 
covers the March, 1951 meeting. 

President of the Kentucky State Bar 
Association is John L. Davis, Lexing- 
ton and Secretary is H. H. Harned of 
the Court of Appeals, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 


LOUISIANA: 


The Louisiana State Bar Association 
is located at 407 New Orleans Court 
Building, Royal and Conti Streets, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Alvin O. 
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King is President and Harry McCall, 
Jr. Secretary. The Association holds 
its annual meeting in late April or 
early May. The proceedings have been 
published by the Association from 
1941 to date. Currently the latest are 
those for 1951. The proceedings are 
distributed free of charge to members, 
to state bar associations, and to some 
law libraries. Distribution is by the 
Association from the above address. 
The Association also publishes the 
Louisiana Bar, a quarterly which was 
first published in 1943. It is distrib- 
uted free of charge by the Association 
to state bar associations and to some 
law libraries. Distribution is by the 
Association from the above address. 


MAINE: 


The Maine State Bar Association is 
located at 284 Water Street, Augusta, 
Maine. Edward W. Atwood is Presi- 
dent and Herbert E. Locke Secretary. 
The Association holds its annual 
meeting on the fourth Thursday of 
January in legislative years and in 
alternate years at a time and place 
determined by the executive com- 
mittee. Its proceedings were first pub- 
lished in 1892 and the latest issue is 
v. 40 (1951). They are distributed 
free to members and copies are sup- 
plied to the Maine State Library for 
free distribution. 


MARYLAND: 

The Maryland State Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in June of 
each year. The proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Mary- 
land State Bar Association. The pro- 
ceedings were first published in 1896 
and the latest volume issued was no. 
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55 for 1950. Distribution is free to 
members and the publication is avail- 
able to others by subscription from 
the Library Company of the Baltimore 
Bar, Court House, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. No other publications are issued 
by the Association. 

The Bar Association of Baltimore 
City holds its annual meeting on the 
second Monday in December of each 
year, but it does not publish its pro- 
ceedings. No other publications are 
issued by the Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

The Massachusetts Bar Association 
is located at 53 State Street, Boston 9, 
Massachusetts. The President is Sam- 
uel P. Sears and the Secretary is Frank 
W. Grinnell, 53 State Street, Room 
622, Boston 9, Massachusetts. The 
Association usually holds its annual 
meeting in June. Proceedings were 
published in bound volumes from 
1910 to 1915. Since then they have 
been published in the Massachusetts 
Law Quarterly, the latest being those 
in v. 36, no. 2 (July, 1951). 

The Massachusetts Law Quarterly 
is available to members of the Asso- 
ciation and to law libraries free of 
charge. To others the subscription cost 
is $1.50 per volume. Back issues are 
available at 50 cents per number. The 
latest issue of the Quarterly is v. 36, 
no. 4 (December, 1951). 

The Boston Bar Association, 21 
School Street, Boston, publishes the 
Bar Bulletin. 


MICHIGAN: 

The State Bar of Michigan is lo- 
cated at 412 Olds Tower, Lansing 8, 
Michigan. Lester P. Dodd is Presi- 
dent and Milton E. Bachmann Execu- 


tive Secretary. The Association holds 
its annual meeting in the fall. The 
1952 meeting will be held during the 
latter part of October. The proceed- 
ings are not published. The Asso- 
ciation issues the Michigan State 
Bar Journal, a monthly publication. 
It was first published in November, 
1921; the current issue is v. 31, no. 3 
(March, 1952). The Journal is dis- 
tributed without charge to members 
of the State Bar, but to others the 
subscription is $5.00 per year. It is 
available from the State Bar of Michi- 
gan at the above address. 

The Detroit Bar Association is lo- 
cated at 577 Penobscot Building, De- 
troit 26, Michigan. It holds its an- 
nual meeting either the latter part 
of May or the first of June each year. 
Its proceedings are published in the 
Detroit Lawyer. This periodical was 
first published in May, 1946; but it 
had previously been issued under the 
name of the Detroit Bar Quarterly 
(1931-1936). The latest issue is v. 20, 
no. 5 (May, 1952). It is distributed 
without charge to members, but the 
cost to non-members is $3.50 per year. 
It is available from Roy C. Hayes at 
1963 Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 


MINNESOTA: 


The Minnesota State Bar Associa- 
tion is located at 500 National Build- 
ing, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
Charles B. Howard is President and 
Bert A. McKasy Executive Secretary. 
The Association holds its annual 
meeting in June of each year. The 
proceedings are published in the 
Bench and Bar of Minnesota, official 
publication of the Association. The 
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Bench and Bar was first published in 
December, 1943; the latest issue is v. 
9, no. 5 (April, 1952). It is distributed 
without charge to members of the 
Association; to others the subscription 
price is $3.50 per year. It is available 
from the Association at the above 
address. 

The Hennepin County Bar Associa- 
tion, 1460 Northwestern National 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, holds its annual meeting in May 
of each year. The Association does 
not publish its proceedings. It pub- 
lishes the Hennepin Lawyer for 10 
months during each calendar year 
(October-July). The latest issue pub- 
lished is that of May,.1952. The cur- 
rent volume is v. 20. It is available 
from Lauress V. Ackman, Secretary of 
the Association, at the above address. 


MISSISSIPPI: 

The Mississippi State Bar is located 
at Room 27, New Capitol Building, 
Box 1032, Jackson, Mississippi. Quit- 
man Ross is President and Mrs. Alice 
Nevels Secretary. The Association 
holds its annual meeting in June. The 
proceedings are published in the Mis- 
sissippt Law Journal, a quarterly pub- 
lished jointly by the Mississippi State 
Bar and the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. They were first 
published in 1906 and the latest are 
published in v. 22, no. 4 (October, 
1951). The Journal is distributed 
without charge to paid-up members 
of the Association; to others the cost 
is $4.00 per year. It is available from 
the Mississippi Law Journal, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 
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MISSOURI: 

The Missouri Bar holds its annual 
meeting in the fall of each year. The 
proceedings are published in the 
Journal of the Missouri Bar, which is 
distributed free to members and to 
others at a subscription cost of $6.00 
per year. It was first published in 1945. 

The Kansas City Bar Association is 
located at 1102 Bryant Building, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. Homer A. Cope is 
President and Gerald L. Gore Secre- 
tary. The Association holds annual 
meetings in October of each year, but 
the proceedings are not published. 
The Association publishes the Kan- 
sas City Bar Journal, a quarterly, 
which is distributed without charge 
to both members and non-members. 
It is available from David Skeer, 
Dierks Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


MONTANA: 

The Montana Bar Association is lo- 
cated at Helena, Montana (P.O. Box 
906). Ernest A. Peterson is President 
and H. J. Luxan Secretary. The Asso- 
ciation holds its annual meeting in 
June. The proceedings are not pub- 
lished currently; the latest available 
are those for 1947, which were dis- 
tributed free to members only. 

During the past year the Association 
published Montana Title Standards 
by Al Hanson of Baker, Montana. It 
was distributed free to members but 
is now out of print. 


NEBRASKA: 
The Nebraska State Bar Association 
is located at 2413 State House, Lin- 
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coln, Nebraska. George B. Hastings 
is President and George H. Turner 
Secretary. The Association holds its 
annual meetings in October or No- 
vember of each year. The proceedings 
were first published separately in 
1900, and the last number thus pub- 
lished was v. 41 (1950). Currently the 
proceedings are published in the Ne- 
braska Law Review, which is the joint 
publication of the Association and the 
College of Law, University of Ne- 
braska. It was first published in 1922 
and the current issue is v. 31, no. 3 
(March, 1952). The Nebraska Law 
Review is distributed without cost to 
members and is available on exchange 
from the University of Nebraska. 


NEVADA: 

The State Bar of Nevada is located 
at the First National Building, Reno, 
Nevada. Harvey Dickerson is Presi- 
dent and A. R. Schindler Executive 
Secretary. The Association holds its 
annual meeting during March of each 
year. The proceedings are published 
in the Nevada State Bar Journal. The 
Journal was first published in Jan- 
uary, 1936; the current issue is v. 17, 
no. 2 (April, 1952). It may be ob- 
tained for $3.00 per year from the 
Journal at No. 1, Masonic Building, 
Reno, Nevada. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

The Bar Association of the State 
of New Hampshire is located at 39 
North Main Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire. William Lehnert is Presi- 
dent and Willoughby A. Colby Secre- 
tary. The Association holds its an- 


nual meeting on the last Friday and 
Saturday in June. The proceedings 
are published by the Association and 
are available at $2.00 each or on ex- 
change from the New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Checks should be made payable 
to the Association. The proceedings 
were first published in 1900 and the 
latest issue is v. 8, no. 3 (1946-1947). 


NEW JERSEY: 

The New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion is located at 722 Broad Street 
Bank Building, Trenton, N. J. Emma 
E. Dillon is Secretary. The Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting in May. 
Proceedings are published in the 
Year Book. The current issue is 1951. 
It is distributed free of charge to mem- 
bers and is available to non-members 
at the subscription price of $3.00 from 
the Secretary. 

The Association also publishes a 
pamphlet entitled the Chatterbox, 
which is distributed free of charge by 
the Association. It is published at ir- 
regular intervals; the current issue is 
v. 1, no. 2 (May, 1952). 


NEW MEXICO: 

The State Bar of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, holds its an- 
nual meeting usually the last week 
of October each year. George L. 
Reese, Jr. is President and Lowell C. 
Green Secretary. The proceedings 
were first published in 1916; the cur- 
rent issue is that for 1951. They are 
available without charge from the 
Secretary at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

The Secretary’s Letter is published 
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quarterly by the Secretary. The latest 
issue is v. 10, no. 1 (March, 1952). 
They may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary upon request. 


NEW YORK: 

The New York State Bar Associa- 
tion is located at 90 State Street, Al- 
bany 7, New York. The Association 
holds its anual meeting usually dur- 
ing the last week of January. The pro- 
ceedings are published in a separate 
volume. They were first published in 
1878; the latest issue is v. 74, 1951. 
Distribution is free to members and 
the cost to non-members is $1.25 per 
copy. They are available from the 
New York State Bar Association at 
the above address. 

The Association issues a_ publica- 
tion entitled the New York State Bar 
Association Bulletin. It was first pub- 
lished in 1928; the latest issue is v. 24, 
no. 2 (April, 1952). It is issued bi- 
monthly and distribution is free to 
members. It is available to others at 
$0.25 a copy from the Association at 
the above address. 

The Association also publishes the 
Lawyers Service Letter, which is dis- 
tributed without charge to members 
and upon request to non-members. It 
is available from the Association at 
the above address. 

The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York is located at 42 
West 44th Street, New York 36, New 
York. The Association holds its an- 
nual meeting in May of each year. 
The proceedings are published in the 
Yearbook. They were first published 
in 1870; the latest volume issued was 
for 1951. Distribution is free upon re- 
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quest. The Association also publishes 
the Record, issued monthly except in 
July, August and September. It was 
first published in 1946; the latest cur- 
rent issue is v. 7 (May, 1952). The 
Record is available to non-members 
upon an exchange basis. The Cardozo 
Lectures, published by the Associa- 
tion, are priced at $1.50 per volume. 
The Yearbook, the Record, and the 
Cardozo Lectures are available, upon 
the respective bases indicated herein, 
from Sidney B. Hill, Librarian, As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of 
New York, 42 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 

The New York County Lawyers’ 
Association is located at 14 Vesey 
Street, New York 7, New York. The 
Association holds its annual meeting 
on the third Thursday in May of 
each year. The proceedings are pub- 
lished in the Annual Yearbook of the 
Association. The proceedings were 
first published in 1909 and the last 
volume issued is No. 42 for 1951. Dis- 
tribution is free upon request from 
the Association. The Association also 
publishes the Bar Bulletin, first is- 
sued in May, 1940. The latest current 
issue is v. 9 (March, 1952). The Bar 
Bulletin is issued five times yearly and 
it is distributed without charge by the 
New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion at the above address. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
No response. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 


The State Bar Association of North 
Dakota, Box 327, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, holds its annual meeting in 
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August of each year. The Executive 
Secretary is Ronald N. Davies, Box 
327, Grand Forks, North Dakota. The 
proceedings are published in the 
North Dakota Law Review. The lat- 
est published is v. 28, no. 2 (April, 
1952). ‘The proceedings were first 
published in 1925 in the North Da- 
kota Bar Briefs. The Law Review is 
distributed free to members of the 
Association, to others at a subscrip- 
tion cost of $3.50 per year. 

The Association also publishes the 
Handbook for Jurors, which is dis- 
tributed free of charge to members 
and others. 


OHIO: 

The Ohio State Bar Association is 
located at the State House Annex, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Ben C. Boer is 
President and Joseph B. Miller Sec- 
retary. The Association holds its an- 
nual meeting the second or third week 
in May. A mimeographed transcript of 
the proceedings of the Council of 
Delegates is distributed to Council 
members and interested persons. 

The Ohio Bar, a weekly publica- 
tion, is the successor to The Bulletin. 
It was first published in 1928 and the 
latest issue is v. 25, no. 18 (May 5, 
1952). It is available from the Associa- 
tion at $8.00 per year. The Local Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, a monthly newsletter, 
is distributed free to local bar officers. 

During the past year the Association 
has published, for use with its pro- 
gram of continuing legal education, 
syllabi as follows: 

Adoption Laws of Ohio 

Contractual and Tortious Liability 

of Infants 


Separation Agreements Between 
Husband and Wife 

Drafting of Inter Vivos Trusts 

Federal Estate Tax Problems 
These syllabi are available at $0.35 
each or in sets of three for $1.00. 

The Stark County Bar Association, 
Law Library, Court House, Canton, 
Ohio, meets annually in the summer, 
but publishes no proceedings. Publi- 
cation of a monthly newsletter, the 
Stark County Bar Reporter, was in- 
augurated in March, 1952. The latest 
issue is v. 1, no. 4 (May 7, 1952). It 
is available without charge from the 
Association. 

The Cuyahoga County Bar Associa- 
tion, 802 Fidelity Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, meets monthly and 
publishes its proceedings. The Asso- 
ciation also publishes the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Bulletin; the latest issue 
is v. 24, no. 4 (May, 1952). It is dis- 
tributed free to members and is avail- 
able from the Association at a cost 
of $1.50 per year. 

The Cincinnati Bar Association, 
Room 400, Hamilton County Court 
House, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, meets an- 
nually in April, but publishes no pro- 
ceedings. 

The Cleveland Bar Association, Al- 
lerton Hotel, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
meets annually the first week in May, 
but publishes no proceedings. Since 
1925 it has published the Cleveland 
Bar Association Journal. The latest 
issue is v. 23, no. 8 (April, 1952). 

The Columbus Bar Association, 
1330 Huntington Bank Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, meets annually in 
June. The Association publishes the 
Bar Briefs, a bi-weekly bulletin, which 
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is available at a cost of $4.00 per year 
from the Executive Secretary, Miss 
Margaret McNamara, at the above ad- 
dress. It also publishes the Franklin 
County Bar Directory at $0.50. 

The Dayton Bar Association pub- 
lishes the Dayton Bar Briefs. 

The Toledo Bar Association, 218 
Huron Street, Toledo 4, Ohio, meets 
annually in May, but publishes no 
proceedings. It publishes the semi- 
monthly Toledo Bar Association 
Newsletter, which replaced the for- 
mer Newsletter in March, 1952. It is 
distributed to bar associations and law 
libraries upon an exchange basis. The 
Association also publishes the official 
Bar Directory of Lucas County, Ohio 
at $0.50. 


OKLAHOMA: 

The Oklahoma Bar Association is 
located at 827 American National 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
John Hazzey is President and Ken- 
neth Harris Secretary. The Associa- 
tion meets in November of each year. 
The proceedings are not published, 
but all important addresses, commit- 
tee reports, and acts of policy are pub- 
lished in the Oklahoma Bar Journal. 

The Oklahoma Bar Journal, a 
weekly containing the Supreme Court 
opinions, was first published by the 
Association in 1921. The latest issue 
is v. 23, no. 16 (April 26, 1952). It is 
distributed free to members and is 
available to others at $10.00 per year 
through the Association at the above 
address. 


OREGON: 
The Oregon State Bar is located at 
400 Pittock Block, Portland 5, Ore- 
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gon. Paul E. Geddes is President and 
Lew W. Karr Secretary. The Associa- 
tion meets annually in the fall of each 
year. The proceedings are not pub- 
lished. 

The Oregon State Bar Bulletin has 
been published monthly since No- 
vember, 1941. The current issue is 
v. 12, no. 7 (April, 1952). It is avail- 
able without charge to law libraries 
and law schools through the address 
listed above. Likewise freely avail- 
able are the publications of the Asso- 
ciation on continuing legal education. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association 
is located at 401 North Front Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Edward J. 
Fox, Jr. is President and Mrs. Bar- 
bara Lutz Executive Secretary. The 
Association meets twice yearly, in 
January and June. The proceedings 
were first published in 1895; the lat- 
est issue is v. 56 (1951). They are dis- 
tributed to members without charge 
and are available to others at $5.00 
per volume through the Association 
at the above address. 

Since 1927 the Association has also 
published the Pennsylvania Bar As- 
sociation Quarterly. The latest num- 
ber is that of April, 1952. It is dis- 
tributed free to members and is avail- 
able to others at $0.50 per copy plus 
postage. It is distributed by the Asso- 
ciation from the above address. 

The Philadelphia Bar Association 
is located at Room 601, City Hall, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Bernard 
G. Segal is President and James N. 
Lafferty Secretary. The Association 
meets annually the first Tuesday in 
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December. The proceedings, first pub- 
lished in 1802, are currently in v. 123, 
no. 107 (December 5, 1951). ‘They are 
available only upon subscription, at 
$25.00 per year. They may be obtained 
from the publisher, The Legal In- 
telligencer, 10 South 37th Street, Phil- 
adelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia Bar Association 
also publishes The Shingle. It is pub- 
lished monthly except in July, August 
and September. It was first published 
in January, 1938; the latest issue is v. 
15, no. 4 (April, 1952). The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.00 per year. It is avail- 
able from the Association at the above 
address. The Association is currently 
collating a 150th Anniversary Volume, 
the price of which has not been de- 
termined. It will be distributed by 
William Clarke Mason, 2107 Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia 9, Pennsylvania. 


PUERTO RICO: 


No response. 


RHODE ISLAND: 


The Rhode Island Bar Association 
is located at 170 Westminster Street, 
Providence 3, Rhode Island. James A. 
Higgins is President and James H. 
Higgins, Jr. Secretary. The Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting on the 
second Monday in October. Publica- 
tion of its proceedings was discon- 
tinued in 1929. 

The Rhode Island Bar News Letter, 
first published in January, 1952, is a 
monthly publication and is available 
free from the Association Secretary 
at the above address. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 

The South Carolina Bar Association 
holds its annual meeting in the spring. 
Since the 55th Annual Meeting in 
1949 the proceedings have been pub- 
lished in the South Carolina Law 
Quarterly. The last proceedings pub- 
lished were those of the 57th Annual 
Meeting held in June, 1951. They are 
reported in v. 4, no. 1 of the Quarterly 
(September, 1951). Subscription cost 
of the Quarterly is $3.00 per year and 
it is available from the South Carolina 
Law Quarterly, University of South 
Carolina, Columbus, South Carolina. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


The State Bar of South Dakota 
holds its annual meeting usually in 
the fall of each year, and publishes its 
proceedings in the South Dakota Bar 
Journal. The first issue of the Journal 
appeared in 1932; v. 20, no. 4 (April, 
1952) is the current number. The 
Journal is distributed free of charge 
to members of the Association; the 
subscription charge to others is $4.00 
per year. It is available from Karl 
Goldsmith, Secretary of the State Bar 
of South Dakota, Pierre National 
Bank Building, Pierre, South Dakota. 
President of the Association is M. 
T. Woods, Bailey-Glidden Building, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


TENNESSEE: 

The Bar Association of Tennessee 
is located at 907 American Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. The 
Association holds an annual meeting 
usually in June. The proceedings were 
first published in 1882. The latest pro- 
ceedings were published in the Ten- 
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nessee Law Review, v. 22, no. 2 (De- 
cember, 1951). The Review is the offi- 
cial publication of the Bar Associa- 
tion and is edited by the University 
of Tennessee Law College. Cost of 
this issue is $1.00. 

The Tennessee Law Review is 
published three times a year; the latest 
number is v. 22, no. 3 (April, 1952). It 
is distributed free of charge to mem- 
bers of the Association; the subscrip- 
tion rate to others is $4.00 per year. 
It may be secured from the Tennessee 
Law Review, Inc., 720 West Main 
Street, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


TEXAS: 


The State Bar of Texas is located 
at 930 Littlefield Building, Austin, 
Texas. Cecil E. Burney is President 
and William J. Park is Secretary. The 
Bar meets annually, usually shortly 
before or immediately after July 4. 
The proceedings were first published 
in 1882, founding year of the former 
voluntary Texas Bar Association. 
From 1923 to 1948 the proceedings 
were published in the Texas Law Re- 
view. Since August, 1948, they have 
been published in the Texas Bar 
Journal, currently appearing in the 
August issue. The Texas Bar Journal 
is distributed without charge to mem- 
bers; to others the subscription price 
is $3.00. It is available through the 
State Bar of Texas at the above ad- 
dress. 

The Houston Bar Association, Civil 
Courts Building, Houston, issues an 
annual report. 

The Dallas Bar Association, 120 
Court House, Dallas, publishes Dal- 
las Bar Speaks. 
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UTAH: 

The Utah State Bar is located at 332 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. A. 
Sherman Christenson is President and 
Leland M. Cummings Secretary. The 
Bar meets annually, usually in June. 
The proceedings, published since 
1931, appear in the Utah Bar Bulletin. 
The current number is for 1952. They 
are available from D. Ray Owen, 
Utah Bar Bulletin, 141 East Second 
South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


VERMONT: 

The Vermont Bar Association, State 
Capitol, Montpelier, Vermont, holds 
its annual meeting on the first Tues- 
day in October. Lawrence C. Jones is 
President and Harrison J. Conant 
Secretary. The proceedings may be 
obtained at $2.00 a volume from the 
Association. They were first published 
in 1878 and the latest issue is v. 45 
(1951). 


VIRGINIA: 


The Virginia State Bar Association 
is located at 601 North Lombardy 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. Alex W. 
Parker is President and William T. 
Muse Secretary. The Association holds 
its annual meeting in August of each 
year. The proceedings were first pub- 
lished in 1889; the latest issue is v. 61 
(1951). They are available from the 
Association Secretary at $3.00 a vol- 
ume. 

The Virginia State Bar is located 
at 408 Law Building, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. Stuart T. Saunders is Presi- 
dent and Russell E. Booker Secretary. 
The Association holds its meetings at 
no set date, but before July 1 of each 
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year and has published its Annual Re- 
port since 1939. The latest issue is v. 
13 (1951). 


WASHINGTON: 

The Washington State Bar Associa- 
tion is located at 501 Third Avenue, 
Seattle 4, Washington. Del Cary Smith 
is President and Paul P. Ashley Sec- 
retary. The Association meets either 
in August or September. The reports 
are published in the November is- 
sue of the Washington Law Review 
and State Bar Journal. The last is- 
sue is v. 26, no. 4 (November, 1951). 
It is available at $1.20 per year from 
the Association at the above address. 

The Washington State Bar News 
has been published monthly by the 
Association since March, 1947. The 
last issue is v. 6, no. 4 (April, 1952). 
It is free upon request from the As- 
sociation. 


WEST VIRGINIA: 

The West Virginia Bar Association 
is located at 400 Union Building, 
Charleston, West Virginia. C. W. 
Strickling is President and J. Ross 
Hunter, Jr., Secretary. The Associa- 
tion holds its annual meeting in the 
late summer or autumn. The proceed- 
ings were first published in 1886; the 
latest issue is v. 66 (April, 1951). They 
are distributed without charge to 
members; and are available to others 
from the Secretary at $2.50 per vol- 
ume. The Association also contributes 
to the publication of the West Vir- 
ginta Law Review. The current is- 
sue of this quarterly is v. 54, no. 1 (De- 
cember, 1951). It is distributed with- 
out charge to members. Subscriptions 


may be placed with the Law School 
of the West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

The West Virginia State Bar, an 
integrated organization, is located at 
the State Capitol, Charleston 5, West 
Virginia. Wright Hugus is President 
and Oshel C. Parsons Secretary. The 
Association meets annually in late 
summer or fall. The proceedings are 
not published in full; portions of the 
proceedings are published in the State 
Bar News, a bi-monthly publication. 
It was first published in January, 
1950; the last is v. 1, no. 14 (March, 
1952). This publication is distributed 
without charge to members. It is 
available by subscription from the 
Secretary of the West Virginia State 
Bar at the above address. 


WISCONSIN: 

The Wisconsin Bar Association is 
located at 122 West Washington Ave- 
nue, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Alfred L. 
Godfrey is President and Philip S. 
Habermann Executive Secretary. The 
Association holds its annual meeting 
the third week of June. Bound vol- 
umes of proceedings were published 
from 1878 to 1946 inclusive—v. 1 to 
35; since then the proceedings are 
summarized in the bi-monthly Wis- 
consin Bar Bulletin. The Wisconsin 
Bar Bulletin was first published in 
1928; the latest issue is v. 25, no. 2 
(April, 1952). It is distributed without 
charge to Association members, and 
is available to others from the Associa- 
tion at the above address. The sub- 
scription rate is $4.00 per year. 

The Milwaukee Bar Association is 
located at 324 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
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Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. George H. 
Likert, Jr. is President and L. G. 
Barns Secretary. The Association 
meets annually on the second Thurs- 
day in June. Its proceedings are not 
published. The Association publishes 
the Gavel, three or four times a year. 
It is distributed free to members, and 
to others only in exchange for other 
periodicals. No subscriptions are ac- 
cepted. 


WYOMING: 


The Wyoming State Bar Associa- 
tion, Box 2384, Casper, Wyoming, 
holds its annual meeting in August 
or September of each year. Burton S. 
Hill is President and Robert B. 
Laughlin Secretary. The Association 
proceedings were published separately 
prior to 1937; they were unpublished 
from 1938 to 1946 inclusive; since 
1946 they have been published in the 
fall issue of the Wyoming Law Jour- 
nal. The Journal was first published 
in 1946 and the current number is v. 
6, no. 1 (fall, 1951). It may be ob- 
tained from the Law School, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. Distribution is free to members, 
but a charge is made to non-members, 
although it is possible to obtain it 
upon an exchange agreement with the 
University. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ETHEL Kommes, Chairman 
Joserpn L. ANDREWS 

R. MAvuRINE BRUNNER 
CorinNnE Bass 

FRANK DiCanio 
MICHALINA KEELER 
Hazet Reep 

Marie RUussELL 
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Mr. President, 1 move the accept- 
ance of our report. 

Miss Prince: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on this motion? 

All in favor say aye. Contrary say 
nay. It is carried. 

This Committee is one which has 
done a great deal of work, which the 
length of their report shows, and we 
are very grateful to them for all they 
have done. 

Are you ready with the report of the 
Cataloging Committee, Miss Farmer? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON CATALOGING 


Miss FARMER: During the past year 
Dr. Werner Ellinger of the Committee 
prepared two Working Papers, being 
rather extensive presentations of the 
A.L.A. Rules to be revised and the 
alternate suggestions for specific revi- 
sions. 

Two series of responses from indi- 
vidual members of the Committee di- 
rected to proposals set out in Work- 
ing Paper No. 1 were compiled and 
distributed, as was one series of re- 
sponses to Working Paper No. 2. 
A.LA. Rules 88-90 were the subject of 
Working Paper No. 1, and Rules 71- 
87 comprised Working Paper No. 2. 

It was for the task of reconciling 
the remaining points of difference 
in Working Paper No. 1 that the 
Committee meeting was held here in 
Toronto on Sunday, July 6th, at 
which six of the Committee members 
were present. Although specific pro- 
posals were voted upon, it will be 
necessary that these results be com- 
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municated to the absent Committee 
members in view of the fact that some 
considerable amount of the discus- 
sion on Sunday did not follow the 
committee response to the papers. It 
is due to this fact primarily that this 
report must be in the nature of a 
progress report rather than the pre- 
sentation of proposed revisions to 
specific rules. 

A substantial study has been car- 
ried through, however, and a substan- 
tive report will likely be possible by 
the next convention. 

In addition to this progress report 
the Committee makes the following 
recommendation: “That A.A.L.L. 
ask the Library of Congress to de- 
velop a system of filing titles for statu- 
tory materials and print them in a po- 
sition similar to that of conventional 
music titles.” 

The Chairman wishes to express 
her sincere appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Committee for their re- 
spective contributions to the work, 
and the others join me in a special 
acknowledgment of the tremendous 
amount of work and time devoted by 
Dr. Ellinger to the preparation of the 
two substantive working papers which 
have served so well as the basis for 
our entire study. 

I move that this report be accepted. 

Mr. Stern: I will second the mo- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: The motion 
is on the acceptance of Miss Farmer’s 
report. Before I put the question, 
there is something else I want to men- 
tion. Mr. Angell of the Library of 
Congress informed us that a Depart- 
mental Law Processing Committee 


has been formed to deal with prob- 
lems in special subject fields. This Law 
Processing Committee is anxious to 
enlist the assistance of specialists in 
the law cataloging field and it par- 
ticularly wants to have the assistance 
of this Association. If the Cataloging 
Committee is carried on, it would be 
the logical group to work with the 
Law Processing Committee. 

Is there any further discussion on 
Miss Farmer’s motion? 

Mr. Roatre: Before you go on, I 
suppose that no one here would not 
be in favor of responding to Mr. An- 
gell’s request by rendering the ap- 
propriate assistance. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I would ask 
everybody, not only the members of 
the Cataloging Committee, to work 
with the Processing Committee of the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. Drummonp: I believe that Mr. 
Roalfe’s Committee on Codéperation 
with the Library of Congress should 
be in on that. That was the main rea- 
son for that Committee’s existence. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Yes, undoubt- 
edly. 

Mr. DrummMonn: It is a little differ- 
ent than the straight Cataloging Com- 
mittee I believe. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Yes, Mr. 
Roalfe’s committee will certainly be 
working on that. 

Mr. Roatre: I think I should ex- 
plain first the use of that expression 
that was used at our first session: I 
am the expiring Chairman; it should 
not be called my Committee. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I doubt we 
will allow you to expire, Mr. Roalfe. 

Mr. Drummonp: Perhaps I should 
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amend that to say the Committee on 
Coéperation with the Library of Con- 
gress, of which Mr. Roalfe is chair- 
man. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there any further dis- 
cussion? 

All in favor of the motion say aye? 
Contrary nay? It is carried. 

If anybody hasn’t handed in Mr. 
Roalfe’s questionnaire, we will be 
glad if you will do so because the 
more turned in, the more satisfactory 
the result of this inquiry will be. 

We have two distinguished people 
here, one is a guest and one a member, 
to whom I think we should refer. One 
is Lucile Marsch, second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, a very important officer of that 
Association. She is here disguised as 
Mrs. Ellinger. The other is our own 
Dorothea Blender. I believe she is 
the President of the National 
Women’s Bar Association. I hope we 
will treat them with all due deference. 

Yesterday, at Osgoode Hall, some- 
one told me that she had a long list 
of Manitoba Gazettes, duplicates, 
which she will be glad to give to any- 
one who wants them. Is that person 
here? I will have to announce that 
again when she is here because I don’t 
know who it was. 

The next report is that of our repre- 
sentative on the Joint Committee on 
Library Education of the Council of 
National Library Associations. 

Mr. Marke: I do not intend to sup- 
plement what has been published. 
This indeed is a most interesting 
Committee. It is not only an inter- 
esting Committee but a very hard 
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working Committee. I am pleased to 
note the presence of Mr. Angell, who 
is Vice-President of the group and 
also the representative of the Ameri: 
can Library Association Division of 
Cataloging on the Committee. 

The Committee itself, as I have in. 
dicated is very much interested in the 
field of recruitment, training and em- 
ployment of special librarians. There 
are certain aspects of that upon which 
I would like to comment. I intend to 
address my remarks mainly to the 
Executive Board, rather than to the 
organization as a whole, because the 
decisions to be made will probably 
involve the Executive Board first. 

I refer mainly to the possibilities of 
a national placement organization. 
You may all realize now that the 
American Library Association is plan- 
ning a revival of its old placement 
organization. Of course, as we remem- 
ber it, it wasn’t very effective and the 
Joint Committee on Library Educa- 
tion has been working on this as well. 
We feel that we can codperate with 
library schools and with professional 
groups such as this one, for the pur- 
pose of setting up a formal organiza- 
tion as distinguished from the infor- 
mal consultant we usually have in a 
group such as ours. 

We always will need a man like 
Mr. Price to take care of the requests 
of an individual nature based on per- 
sonal knowledge of the people in- 
volved, but we must, also, take care 
of the rank and file of members who 
can’t come to the meetings, who, for 
example, are unknown to Mr. Price, 
who perhaps may not have heard of 
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Mr. Price; and we must take care of 
the library administrator who has a 
position open and who doesn’t know 
where to go. A central placement 
organization would provide an op- 
portunity for coérdination, for the 
administrator seeking an employee 
and an employee seeking a position. 

It can be organized so that recruit- 
ment can be included as well. It is a 
question of how far we are prepared 
to go. I think it would involve some 
basic decisions on the part of the 
Executive Board. I intend in the fu- 
ture to advise the Executive Board of 
the recommendations of our group. 
Whether we shall be prepared to co- 
operate with the American Library 
Association, of course, depends on 
what occurs in the future. 

It is possible that the American Li- 
brary Association may decide not to 
revive its old placement organization. 
In any event, we have a problem of 
our own. We have subject librarians 
we wish to place in our recruitment 
program, and our program pertains 
to location of people, which presents 
a different problem, and as such must 
be considered in that background. 

I wish to supplement one other item 
here. You may note that we are now 
working on a program for a broader 
educational background for law li- 
brarians, really for subject librarians, 
law librarians being one of them. I 
have prepared a paper for our group 
which at present is confidential, and 
the purpose of it is to establish opti- 
mum requirements. Miss Wallach, 
who is chairman of a group from our 
organization codperating with the 


Joint Committee on Education, pre- 
sented a most worth-while paper 
representing the sense of her Com- 
mittee pertaining to the objectives 
that I have indicated and my approach 
to the problem. 

There also have been received quite 
a few comments from _ individual 
groups throughout the country and 
there is no doubt that there is a great 
deal of—I won’t say agreement—but 
disagreement on this particular prob- 
lem. 

It is my plan eventually to submit 
to this group a formal article based 
on our thoughts. We are seeking com- 
mon denominators. We feel that there 
is a possibility that while training a 
law librarian up to a certain point, 
we can also be training a music li- 
brarian, or perhaps a technology li- 
brarian. After a certain point we may 
have to expand to take care of individ- 
ual requirements, but up to that point, 
what do we have to recommend? That, 
of course, would be tied up with the 
recruitment program, because you 
can’t very well recommend the field 
to people unless you can tell them 
how to prepare for it. 

As I said, we received criticisms. I 
have received some approval as well. 
The Committee intends to meet in 
Washington sometime in October. 
There will be an evaluation of all the 
criticisms that have been sent in; then 
it is our thought to set it up in basic 
form, so that our particular organiza- 
tion will be in a position to discuss 
it. I hope when it is published—and 
probably it won’t be published until 
sometime in 1953—that you will think 
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about it and let me know just how 
you feel, because it will be a repre- 
sentative evaluation and eventually 
representative of our thoughts as to 
how a law librarian should be edu- 
cated. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that our 
representation on this Committee is 
a very important one and should be 
continued. I so recommend. I also 
recommend that this report be ac- 
cepted. 


REPORT OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTE ON 
LIBRARY EDUCATION 


During the past year, the Joint 
Committee on Library Education of 
the Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations continued its explorations and 
studies of the many important prob- 
lems that confront the library profes- 
sion in the field of recruitment, train- 
ing, and employment of the profes- 
sional librarian. 


OFFICERS 

Your representative to the Joint 
Committee was elected Chairman for 
the third successive year. Other officers 
elected to the Executive Board were: 
Richard S. Angell, representing the 
American Library Association, Divi- 
sion of Cataloging, Vice-chairman; 
Mary Louise Marshall of Tulane Uni- 
versity, Member at Large, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, Donald E. 
Strout, Association of American Li- 
brary Schools and Mrs. Eileen R. Cun- 
ningham, Medical Library Associa- 
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tion, constitute the directors of the 
executive board. 


CoMMITTEE ON EXAMINATION 
AND STANDARDS 

It will be recalled that the Joint 
Committee on Library Education had 
heretofore requested Irene M. Kava- 
naugh and Elizabeth C. Wescott, to 
make a survey and report on exami- 
nations and standards of professional 
education. One of the most important 
issues embodied therein related to the 
proposition that a single national ex- 
amination can or should take the place 
of professional library training. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the 
reaction to this possible avenue to pro- 
fessional library status, the Committee 
arranged for reprints of the Report 
which had appeared in the July, 1951 
issue of the Library Quarterly, to be 
widely distributed to all interested li- 
brary institutions and personnel. 

After consideration and study of the 
observations made by librarians and 
their staffs, it was the sense of the 
Joint Committee that the majority of 
the respondents either opposed na- 
tional examinations or viewed them 
with serious reservations. There was 
a suggestion that such examinations 
might serve for non-professional assist- 
ants or graduates of non-accredited 
schools. The main concern was direct- 
ed to a possible compromise with high 
standards if such an examination were 
allowed and the added fear that na- 
tional examinations might provide an 
avenue for individuals who are not 
fully qualified. It was realized of 
course, that personal interviews and 
other methods could be introduced 
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to supplement these examinations. 

The final conclusion of the sub- 
committee stressed the fruitlessness of 
a discussion pertaining to national 
examinations unless such an examina- 
tion was available for evaluation. 

It was the thought of Kenneth R. 
Shaffer, Director of the Library School 
of Simmons’ College and a member of 
this sub-committee, that all of the 
comments seemed to have missed the 
point of the matter of the examina- 
tions. In commenting on the sub-com- 
mittee’s Report he added: 

“First, that this is a question of ex- 
aminations that are already being 
given by civil service systems, certifi- 
cation systems, etc. It is not an attempt 
to substitute examinations for library 
training except in instances which are 
already legally provided for and op- 
erating. Virtually, all of your cor- 
respondents assume that something 
new rather than something which is 
operating and which has been operat- 
ing, is in question. 

“Second, that the proposal for na- 
tionally administrative examinations 
is toward the end of improving the 
quality of existing examinations to- 
ward a creditable standard, and to- 
ward the elimination of the necessity 
for one individual taking many dif- 
ferent examinations. 

“An illustration of the first comment 
is one of our students here at the 
School who, with library experience, 
passed a state certification examina- 
tion before he had taken any classes 
here and with no particular prepara- 
tion! The second point is illustrated 
in some of our other students who will 
be obliged to take a half-dozen exami- 


nations (state, municipal, certifica- 
tion, etc.) in consideration of place- 
ment for their first job. Obviously, a 
standard examination of high quality 
accepted by all would serve good pur- 
pose.” 

In light of this background and 
after due deliberation, the Joint Com- 
mittee decided to record in its minutes 
its opposition to a national examina- 
tion designed to serve as a means of 
qualifying the applicant for entering 
the profession. It was the sense of the 
Committee, however, that the problem 
should be pursued further and that 
the Sub-committee be authorized to 
collect examples of civil service exami- 
nations at various levels, and as now 
being given, for the purpose of under- 
taking a comparative study of them. 


EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL 
LIBRARIANSHIP 

The activities of this Sub-committee, 
pertaining as they do to the problem 
of development of subject instruction, 
planned by subject specialists and Li- 
brary school administrators to best 
serve the needs of the library student 
specializing in a subject field, has 
proved to be most stimulating and 
creative. 

At present, six subject areas are 
being studied for the purpose of de- 
veloping an ideal, optimum program 
of education for special librarianship. 
The subject areas selected were fi- 
nance, law, medicine, music, science 
and technology and theatre. Your 
representative drew up the program 
for the field of law. 

These ideal curricula have been 
submitted to interested library asso- 
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ciations and librarians for criticism 
and evaluation. Many comments of 
this nature have been received by the 
committee. For example, the American 
Association of Law Libraries’ Com- 
mittee to codperate with the Joint 
Committee on Library Education 
through its Chairman, Kate Wallach, 
submitted a most interesting and 
worth-while report. Other library 
associations have been similarly co- 
operative. 

The Sub-committee is now proces- 
sing these critiques, appraising their 
merit, and arranging for a revision of 
these six programs based thereon. It 
is planned to expand these studies 
eventually to all other subject areas 
of special librarianship. 

The report of Kenneth R. Shaffer 
as Chairman of the Committe on 
Placement was considered. Mr. Shaf- 
fer’s Committee stressed the possibility 
that the American Library Association 
may reconsider the re-establishment of 
a national placement service for its 
members and hence the inadvisability 
for the Committee on Placement to 
presently continue its explorations in 
this field. The possibility of such a 
service is evident from the following 
statement made by the Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation which was published in the 
American Library Association Bulle- 
tin: 46, no. 2, February, 1952: 

“There are two services I would 
like to see us give back to the mem- 
bers Secondly, there is a need 
for a central placement service—not a 
new need, but an ever present one. 
We daily see evidence of the need and 
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I am certain that only a small portion 
of the demand reaches us.” 

After discussion, the Secretary of the 
Joint Committee was instructed to 
advise Mr. David H. Clift, Executive 
Secretary of the A.L.A. by letter, of the 
interest of the Joint Committee in the 
re-establishment of a Placement Serv- 
ice by the A.L.A., and, by virtue of the 
study of this problem by the Joint 
Committee based on the recommenda- 
tion of the Princeton Conference, to 
offer its codperation in the establish- 
ment of a national placement service 
along the lines recommended at the 
Princeton Conference. 

Dean Henne, of the Library School 
of the University of Chicago, has ac 
cepted an appointment as Chairman 
of a Program Planning Committee for 
the purpose of determining new ave- 
nues of research in line with the con- 
cepts and functions of the Joint 
Committee and other educational 
agencies without conflicting with their 
programs. Typical of the possibilities 
would be a definition of librarianship 
and of the related activities of the 
documentalist, archivist, etc., in the 
endeavor to draw them closer together 
both in educational preparation and 
in the activity itself. Another possibil- 
ity would be an investigation of all 
media for communication between the 
various agencies concerned with li 
brary education. A formal report 
will be presented at the next meeting 
of the Joint Committee. 


ACCREDITATION STANDARDS 
The chairman. of the Joint Com- 
mittee received a communication from 
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the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, inviting the active codperation of 
the Joint Committee in a sample test- 
ing of the standards for accreditation 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council in 
July, 1951, and the Statement of In- 
terpretation as it has been developed 
since that time, in the application ex- 
perimentally of these Standards to 
certain selected library schools. The 
Joint Committee decided to accept 
this invitation to codperate, expressing 
hearty appreciation. A list of Joint 
Committee members, showing organi- 
zations represented, was given to Mrs. 
Morton, the A.L.A. representative. 

Pursuant to this agreement, your 
representative was invited to serve on 
the team that visited Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service on 
May 12, 13, 14. It is expected that 
other members of the Joint Committee 
will soon be similarly invited to par- 
ticipate in this program. 

In conclusion, it is recommended 
that the representation of the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries on 
the Joint Committee on Library Edu- 
cation be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jutius J. Marke, Representative 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Miss Wallach, 
the chairman of the Committee to Co- 
operate with the Joint Committee on 
Library Education of the Council of 
National Library Associations, is not 
present. Is anyone here prepared to 
speak for that Committee? Then 
would you mind adding to your mo- 
tion that her report also be accepted? 

Mr. Marke: I so move. 


Mr. Breuer: I will second that mo- 
tion. 
The Report follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
TO COGPERATE WITH THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY EDUCATION OF THE 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


This Committee was appointed by 
the President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries early in 1951 
for the purpose of working with the 
Joint Committee on Library Educa- 
tion of the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations. The Committee 
was continued for the purpose of 
completing the study requested by the 
National Library Associations. During 
the present year the Committee had 
under advisement an outline of a pro- 
gram for obtaining factual informa- 
tion on opportunities for employment 
of law librarians, desired educational 
preparation for various types of law 
library positions and the development 
of further educational opportunities. 
No action was taken along the lines 
of carrying out any of the programs. 
While some of the members of the 
Committee suggested the collection of 
data by means of a questionnaire, 
others believed that in the law school 
field such questionnaires would not be 
needed. However, for all other law 
library positions, such as librarians of 
court libraries, bar association librar- 
ies, etc., a questionnaire would be 
needed. 

In January, 1952, Mr. Edward N. 
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Waters, Chairman of the Sub-commit- 
tee on Special Library Education, sub- 
mitted to our Committee various 
papers marking the stage in the work 
of the Sub-committee on Special Li- 
brary Education, one of which was 
prepared by Mr. Julius J. Marke, en- 
titled “An Optimum Ideal Back- 
ground for Law Librarians.” Our Com- 
mittee was asked to give its “frank 
reaction and comment . . .” and sug- 
gestions on “educational means of 
achieving the objectives,” namely, “to 
improve training facilities in fields of 
Librarianship which need special at- 
tention.” This Committee prepared 
an answer to Mr. Waters’ letter which 
is herewith appended to this Report 
and is made a part of it. 

It is recommended that this Com- 
mittee be continued for the purpose 
of carrying out the various suggestions 
embodied in the letter to Mr. Waters 
and for further coéperation with the 
Council of National Library Associa- 


tions. ; 
Kate WALLACH, Chairman 


JuLian H. SANFoRD 
HELEN HARGRAVE 
Dorotuy E. Hayes 
MariAN G. GALLAGHER 
Hosart R. Correy 
Kari W. PuNZAK 
CARROLL MORELAND 


Mr. Edward N. Waters, Chairman, 
Sub-committee on Special Library 
Education 

Assistant Chief, Music Division 

Library of Congress 

Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Waters: 

The Committee to Codperate with 
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the Joint Committee on Library Edu- 
cation of the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations, created by the 
American Association of Law Libraries 
welcomes the opportunity to comment 
on the reports on education for special 
librarianship which you submitted to 
me with your letter of January 19, 
1952. I have discussed the subject 
personally and by correspondence with 
a number of our members during the 
course of the last few months. While 
I have not had time to submit my 
answer to your inquiry aforehand to 
the members of our Committee nor 
to our Executive Committee, I hope 
that it reflects their opinions and ob- 
servations adequately. While my re- 
marks will apply chiefly to law li- 
brarianship, there are included prob- 
lems common to all special fields of 
librarianship. 

Mr. Marke’s ideas on the optimum 
background for law librarians are en- 
dorsed by a substantial number of our 
members who realize that “the greater 
the background of the law librarian, 
the more effective he will be.” Some 
members fear that financial consider- 
ations probably should discourage 
some librarians from entering the law 
library field where job opportunities 
are few and financial rewards small. 
This group would not want to make 
any suggestions on library school cur- 
ricula for law librarianship until such 
time when job opportunities will be 
more plentiful and when substantial 
improvements in law library standards 
have been achieved. 

Another group of our members be- 
lieves that there are sufficient poten- 
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tial employers of law librarians, such 
as bar associations, courts, law firms, 
legislative and municipal reference li- 
braries, in addition to the law school 
libraries, so that an extension of the 
existing special training programs for 
law librarians at this time seems war- 
ranted. 

Some of the basic questions in any 
special library field are: Does the em- 
ployer prefer a person trained in the 
special subject field or a librarian? Is 
a person with subject education but 
without library training a librarian? 
In some libraries, the salary of the 
subject trained employee is higher 
than that of the library trained em- 
ployee. Both types of librarians have 
expressed the need for training in the 
field they had not studied before ac- 
cepting appointment in the special 
field. 

There is thus one group of persons, 
already employed in library positions, 
either with or without library training 
or with or without subject training, 
who want the library schools to pro- 
vide additional courses which would 
assist them in making up their defi- 
ciencies. 

Another group consists of students 
in library school who began their 
studies without any definite plans as 
to their future. If they were recruited 
for a special field and trained accord- 
ingly during their regular course of 
study, it is feared that they might not 
be able to find jobs in their specialty 
and would be inadequately prepared 
for any other jobs. Some library school 
administrators believe that basic train- 
ing provides a sufficient background 


for any good person to make the 
necessary adjustments on the job. It 
is stressed that special courses would 
be expensive, since they would have 
to be given to a very small number of 
students by subject specialists who are 
not normally to be found among the 
members of the library school facul- 
ties. 

In analyzing the submitted requests 
for special courses, the following ap- 
pear most frequently: Languages, ad- 
vanced reference, bibliography, docu- 
ments, non-book materials and serial 
publications. Since non-book materials 
and serials present problems in any 
library, the schools should probably 
provide instruction for all students. 
Documents are sometimes also dis- 
cussed in courses in economics, govern- 
ment and social welfare. In universi- 
ties with extensive graduate programs, 
special courses in subject bibliography, 
including documents, are given in the 
Committee is representative of all the 
groups that constitute the profession. 
I have noticed that quite a few of the 
subject fields of the profession are cre- 
ating brochures, very interesting ones, 
pertaining to the merits of their organ- 
izations, the need for librarians in their 
fields and why it is worth while for a 
young man or young lady interested 
in going into the library field to 
choose that particular aspect. I would 
strongly recommend that we recon- 
sider the preparation of an interesting 
brochure, which would present to the 
profession in general and to voca- 
tional guidance experts why it is good 
for a man or woman to consider the 
law library field. 
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We lack the proper information to 
implement our drive in recruitment. 
Someone else is doing it for us. There 
is a brochure indicating the various 
aspects of the library field, music, hos- 
pital, medical, etc., and it also includes 
law. Nobody from this group has 
given the proper information pertain- 
ing to our field. I think we should do 
something about it. That is another 
problem I would like to address to the 
Executive Board. 

There is a definite need for recruit- 
ment material. We are all attempting 
in our own ways to recruit people in 
the field, and there are definite 
thoughts on that matter. I strongly 
recommend that the Executive Board 
set up some organization for the pur- 
pose of creating illustrative and en- 
ticing material to help recruit law 
librarians. 

I would like to mention one other 
thing. I have heard that some law 
school administrators are apparently 
willing to set up fellowships in the 
library for the purpose of obtaining 
qualified people in the field. What 
they are attempting to do there is to 
keep the fellowship in the law 
school. They get a young man or 
young lady with the proper back- 
ground and whom they feel would be 
an asset on the faculty and offer a 
scholarship in the law school if the 
person will work in the library. That 
has been started, I understand, some- 
where down south; and if anyone has 
any added information, I would be 
very happy to get it. That may be a 
trend, and it is something that may 
be valuable in the development of law 
librarians. 
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REPORT OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY WORK AS 
A CAREER 


The Committee met in Chicago on 
January 30, 1952, with Dr. Lewis F. 
Stieg, Chairman, presiding. 

Dr. Stieg announced that Dr. Eu- 
gene Watson, who has been editing 
the Clearing House Newsletter, has 
resigned, and commented on the mag- 
nificent job which Dr. Watson has 
done so capably and efficiently. Dr. 
Stieg asked for an opinion as to the 
continuance of the Newsletter, stress- 
ing the responsibility of Committee 
members for sending news items to 
the editor. It was the sense of the 
meeting that the Newsletter should be 
continued and that the Steering Com- 
mittee should appoint an editor who 
would get out an issue before the July 
meeting. 

Dr. Stieg voiced the Steering Com- 
mittee’s regrets that Miss Cecelia Hoff- 
man has had to give up, because of 
illness, the editing of a recruiting 
pamphlet which has been in process of 
compilation for some two years. The 
leaflet 10,000 Careers with a Chal- 
lenge is now out of print. Dr. Stieg 
asked for comments on the desirabil- 
ity of replacing the leaflet and contin- 
uing with plans for a_ recruiting 
pamphlet. After some discussion Dr. 
Stieg assumed that it was the sense of 
the meeting that the Steering Commit- 
tee explore both possibilities. 

Some discussion arose as to the pos- 
sibilities of producing a film for re- 
cruiting purposes. Miss Lohrer sug- 
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gested that a film producer such as 
Britannica or Coronet might be inter- 
ested in producing such a film if ap- 
proached. Miss Draper said that one 
film which is used as a recruiting aid, 
called Librarian, is not attractive. The 
clothes of the people acting in it are 
out of date and the effect of the film 
on young people would be unde- 
sirable. Dr. Stieg took it as the sense 
of the meeting that the Steering Com- 
mittee should make some effort to in- 
terest a commercial agency in doing a 
recruiting film. 

A discussion arose as to the effective- 
ness of aptitude tests for librarianship. 
The evaluation of the answers to ques- 
tions usually included in such tests is 
customarily done by people who do 
not know the profession, so that the 
interpretation is different from that 
which trained librarians might make. 
Miss Focke reported that a govern- 
ment subsidized study of such tests 
had been done in Ohio but the results 
had been too insignificant to publish. 
Mr. Nourse suggested that the experts 
who make up such tests should be con- 
tacted. Miss Hostetter said that it was 
planned to find out at the NVGA 
Conference in Los Angeles what sort 
of vocational counseling is being done 
in the schools of that area. Dr. Stieg 
took it as the sense of the group that 
the Steering Committee should ap- 
point a subcommittee on aptitude 
testing. 

Mrs. Morton reported, as Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, which 
consisted of herself and Miss Reagan, 
that the present officers were nom- 
inated to continue. She moved that 


her Report be accepted and it was sec- 
onded and carried. 

The following reports were made: 

Agnes Reagan, Association of Amer- 
ican Library Schools. The library 
schools of the south have been work- 
ing on a project to find out why stu- 
dents go to library school. The South- 
eastern Library Association has dis- 
tributed two newsletters on the sub- 
ject of recruiting. 

Elsie Draper, Tennessee Library As- 
sociation. Student assistant organiza- 
tions have been meeting in two 
regions. A third organization is to be 
set up this year. The students, who 
come from the high schools of the 
area, planned one day meetings and 
showed a great deal of enthusiasm. 

Marguerite Prime, Medical Library 
Association. The M.L.A. is planning 
to send a representative to discuss 
medical librarianship at each library 
school. Next the Association plans to 
try to attract recruits from the high 
school level. They have a recruiting 
pamphlet planned. 

Alice Lohrer, University of Illinois 
Library School. An annual career con- 
ference at the University of Illinois 
always includes representatives from 
the library staff. Undergraduates show 
considerable enthusiasm for the con- 
ference. 

Helen Focke, Library Education Di- 
vision. A career conference is custom- 
ary in the Cleveland area in connec- 
tion with vocational guidance in high 
schools. In the Library Science class at 
Western Reserve University one proj- 
ect required that the students make up 
a questionnaire on why they came to 
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library school. Answers to the ques- 
tionnaire showed that over 50 per cent 
of the students had worked in high 
school libraries as student assistants. 

Dr. Lewis Stieg, California Library 
Association. At the University of 
Southern California the large propor- 
tion of men on campus has prompted 
an effort to attract more women stu- 
dents. Instead of the usual career day, 
conversation teas have been instigated 
and have been enthusiastically at- 
tended. Women leaders from various 
professions have been present at those 
teas. Some students go to several teas 
to become acquainted with the re- 
quirements for different professions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jutius J. Marke, Representative 

Mr. Marke: I move the acceptance 
of the Report. 

Mr. WRINcH: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion of Mr. Marke’s report? 

Miss FENNEBERG: I would like to 
ask whether your Committee or any 
other committee is doing anything to 
get library schools interested in train- 
ing law librarians. As far as I know, 
Washington and Columbia are the 
only two that do it. 

Mr. Marke: That is a problem that 
has been considered. We all recognize 
the tremendous need for subject 
specialization in the library school. 
You find many library schools not pre- 
pared to offer those courses because 
of the financial obligations they would 
incur. They could attract only a few 
students a year. It would have to be a 
regional organization and we recom- 
mend that perhaps law be taught in 
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one region, library science in another, 
and music, medicine or other sub- 
jects in others. It is a problem that 
has come up in other aspects as well. 

The American Library Association 
is now in the process of establishing 
standards for accredited library 
schools, and the Joint Committee on 
Library Education has tried to inter- 
est the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, in establishing those 
standards in the problem of subject 
specialization such as ours. We felt that 
that should be put into the standards, 
so that a library school could not be 
approved unless it actually considered 
the needs of subject specialization. 
The best we could get under the cir- 
cumstances was that the school would 
be approved provided it gave an in- 
troduction to the field. 

Of course, an introduction to the 
field is subject to many interpreta- 
tions, and I am afraid the introduc- 
tion is really more an introduction to 
the subject rather than the profes- 
sional library aspects. There are very 
few courses that you get similar to 
Mr. Price’s or the one at Washington. 
What is offered in most places is a 
course in law, just a one-hour course, 
whereas they should be giving the 
technical aspects of the field in addi- 
tion to the subject background. 

It is a difficult problem because the 
library schools are not in a position 
financially to offer these courses un- 
less there is a larger demand. It may 
be necessary for the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, perhaps with 
the Association of American Law 
Schools, to encourage these courses by 
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endowing scholarships. If we sit back 
and wait for the library schools to 
give the courses, we won't get them. 
Even at Columbia the course is given 
only every two years, unless Mr. Price 
changes his program in future. The 
problem is something to be considered 
by this organization. We must spon- 
sor courses. If we don’t, we will not 
get them. 

Mr. ANGELL: I wonder if Mr. Marke 
would like to report on the Special 
Committee that Mr. Waters has just 
appointed, to make a survey and to 
set up a plan for securing data on spe- 
cific needs? Isn’t that pertinent to 
Miss Fenneberg’s question? Mr. Waters 
is chairman of the sub-committee 
which was just appointed. 

Mr. Marke: Would you just com- 
ment on the function of that sub-com- 
mittee, please, in order that I may 
get it clear in my mind? 

Mr. ANGELL: As I understand it, 
the purpose of this sub-committee of 
the Committee on Training for Spe- 
cial Librarians is to frame a plan by 
which reliable data can be secured on 
the exact need for subject librarians 
in the various subject specialties. It 
is clear that the purpose of getting 
that data is to convince library ad- 
ministrators that they should give 
subject training, but initially it is just 
a plan for a field survey. 

Mr. Breuer: In connection with 
that problem, it would seem to me 
that until such time as it will be pos- 
sible to bring about the proper 
courses for law library training we 
might use workshops or internships. 
I believe, for example, the Library of 


Congress offers graduates of library 
schools an opportunity to spend one 
year in any one of its subject fields. 
It would, perhaps, be possible to work 
out codperative planning, learning 
while attending school. 

While a person attends library 
school, if it were possible to tie the 
study there with part-time work in a 
law library it seems to me that cer- 
tainly would equip a person far bet- 
ter than the mere academic training 
in the library school where the subject 
field is not even touched. 

Mr. Marke: May I add for the 
record that that has been considered 
by the Committee. I feel that when it 
is ready to make a final report it will 
be worth while. It has some wonderful 
representatives, some of the outstand- 
ing people from the other groups are 
on that Committee. The attempt is 
to approach the question _profes- 
sionally and consider all of the various 
aspects. Is education the only solu- 
tion? Perhaps there is something else 
that should be considered. 

Mr. Breuer: I feel keenly about 
this matter. Let me give an illustra- 
tion of how much coéperation you 
can expect from law libraries. Before 
I entered library school, I was told 
that I had to have three months ex- 
perience in a library. Being a practis- 
ing attorney, I felt I would have no 
trouble in getting into a law library. 
I offered my services gratis for the op- 
portunity of working for three 
months. Would you believe it, I 
couldn’t get into any law library in 
the City of New York? 

I know of another instance in Cleve- 
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land where a young lawyer offered his 
services free and the law library told 
him that the trustees would not permit 
any such thing. 

Mr. Marke: Speaking for myself, I 
have never been approached. Speak- 
ing for others, I don’t doubt but that 
there might be certain policies that 
made it necessary not to accept unpaid 
services. Under the circumstances that 
is an unfortunate situation. 

Mr. McNass: I just dare anybody 
to make me that offer because I would 
take him on in about two seconds. 

Mr. DruMMonbD: We would take 
him in Los Angeles, too. We had a 
young fellow down from Washington 
for a month internship. He learned a 
great deal and actually helped us, also. 
Much to his amazement he discovered 
he loved cataloging. I think other peo- 
ple might experience that same thing. 

I believe that in our library we 
could take on an internship with pay. 
I think that the larger libraries have 
to do it. It is much easier to work 
someone into the program if you have 
a good-sized staff than if you have a 
very small one, although in a small 
staff one could probably get a more 
intensive training. But, we will cer- 
tainly coéperate. 

Mr. Bitner: It so happens that in 
Columbia University we can’t take 
any, even if someone is willing to pay 
the salary. We have a girl coming 
from France. It must have taken six 
months of correspondence before we 
could get the approval of the Board 
of Trustees to permit her to come and 
work with us. It is a ruling of the 
Trustees at Columbia University. 
They just will not allow it, even if 
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one is willing to give his services. But 
at some time, I think, if this sort of 
thing is encouraged, probably the Di- 
rector of the Library and the Univer- 
sity officials might be willing to co- 
operate. You must consider that there 
are rules and regulations in some in- 
stitutions which prohibit that sort of 
thing. 

At Columbia I believe it is the ques- 
tion of workmen’s compensation. In 
justification for such incidents I want 
to say it just can’t be helped. 

Mr. Breuer: I think I should re- 
ply that there are no hard feelings as 
far as I am concerned. My purpose 
in stating it is to see if something can’t 
be done for the benefit of the future 
generation of law librarians. 

Mr. Hitt: Perhaps some of us are 
a little uneasy about Greeks bearing 
gifts, at times. 

Mr. DruMMonp: I am no Greek. 

Mr. Hit: I am very happy to know 
that there are so many places I can 
go to and work for nothing when I 
retire. 

Miss FENNEBERG: Nothing bothers 
me so much as the fact that much of 
this training for law librarians starts 
with the assumption that we are go- 
ing to get a library trained person into 
the field of law. Actually, if you took 
a survey of the libraries throughout 
the country—and I am not referring 
to the type of libraries that are rep- 
resented at the meeting here, but all 
of the law libraries throughout the 
country—I think you would find that 
the majority of them came into the 
library as lawyers who had yet to learn 
something about library science. Many 
of us have taken over a law library 
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without any library science whatso- 
ever. Our position is such that we 
don’t have the opportunity to take 
time off to acquire library training. 

If you are in a situation where there 
is a library school, you can study on 
the job, but if you are in a situation 
such as I am, where there is no library 
school within a reasonable distance, 
what are you going to do to get it? 
I have had to get it through experi- 
ence. I have talked to many people, 
in Ohio particularly, who have the 
same problem. They want to get some 
knowledge of library science, particu- 
larly as it applies to law libraries. 
A lot of them feel that if they go to 
a library school and take library train- 
ing, a lot of it will not be related to 
their specific law problems. I am won- 
dering if there is any way in which 
this organization might sponsor an 
institute held in some central location, 
perhaps once a year for a week or two, 
where people would get information 
dealing with specific problems. 

I feel that most of the people that 
are in my situation do not come to 
meetings like this. They say these 
meetings are over their heads, that we 
talk about things they don’t know any- 
thing about. In Ohio we have, prob- 
ably, as many small libraries as any 
State. Our Ohio Association of Law 
Libraries is trying to do something 
about that. We started out with a 
Cataloging Institute last year that 
lasted for two days. I wonder if some- 
thing couldn’t be done on a national 
scale that might be more effective and 
reach more people. 

Mrs. GALLAGHER: I think that some 
of you ought to know that in Wash- 


ington there is no financial burden 
even on the library school, for the sim- 
ple reason that I don’t get paid. It is 
just a matter of the law librarian giv- 
ing time. 

Mr. Marke: That is a state school. 
The difficulty is in trying to move the 
mountain to Mohammed; Mohammed 
has to go to the mountain. You must 
have an organized program. An insti- 
tute could be worked out with the aid 
of this organization, but I think we 
must have it on a professional level, 
otherwise we are going to be led 
astray. 

I feel, also, that the library schools 
should be given this information per- 
taining to the particular problems of 
law libraries as distinguished from the 
general libraries. 

Mr. McNass: I doubt very much if 
an accepted and formalized program 
would work on a national basis, due 
to the fact that people would hesitate 
to travel far to take that type of 
course. I think a project such as Ohio's 
Institute on Catologing is more apt 
to be productive of good results, par- 
ticularly if it can be added to good 
professional training from a good li- 
brary school. 

This October, our Chicago Chap- 
ter will inaugurate a workshop. Any- 
one interested is welcome to attend. 
Our President is not here; otherwise, 
I wouldn’t be talking for the Associa- 
tion, because at present I am not an 
officer, but the time of all who will 
participate will be donated. We fig- 
ure that the workshop will take up 
about one week of our active time in 
presentation, and approximately six 
months in preparation. Most of us are 
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to work on specialized aspects and we 
are not limiting our program to cata- 
loging. We plan to include as many 
of the technical processes connected 
with the operation of law libraries as 
we can. We are trying to make the 
workshop as practical as possible, be- 
cause many of our law librarians have 
had neither law nor library training. 

Mr. Marke: I think these instruc- 
tional groups may create a demand 
that the library schools cannot avoid. 
They will have to recognize the fact 
that there is a demand and perhaps 
they will then codperate with us. 

Mr. Price: I used to be a fairly good 
sized wheel in the Special Libraries 
Association. I was on a committee 
in 1923 to discuss this matter and the 
S.L.A., which is an enormous outfit— 
much more powerful, I suppose, than 
we are—has been more or less pushing 
this idea of special programs for spe- 
cial libraries ever since. They have ar- 
rived exactly nowhere. What you 
learn in library school is how to run 
a library. The experience you pick up. 

I took a two-year library course. 
There wasn’t a course given in that 
two years that didn’t have me, includ- 
ing specialty work with children. 
Those of you who deal with college 
faculties will realize it is very apropos. 
My main objection, however, to spe- 
cialized subject courses is that most 
librarians do not know in what kind 
of a library they are going to work. 
I have been in six different kinds. I 
had no idea I would be a law librarian 
when I started out. It seems to me that 
what the library schools need and 
what they try to emphasize is the basic 
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training in the techniques of running 
a library. If you are a law librarian 
and move from Iowa to Northwestern, 
you must learn that library and its 
standards, techniques, methods and so 
forth. So it seems to me that the spe- 
cialties just won’t work out very well. 

Miss Ritey: I wonder if the Com- 
mittee in talking about the educa- 
tional problem ever thought of this 
particular proposal that came up as a 
result of a lot of discussion; this sug- 
gestion comes from a Law School 
Dean, and I admit it is only a com- 
promise: We are thinking of some- 
thing that could be fitted into the situ- 
ation that already exists. We have law 
schools and library schools; the per- 
son who goes through law school first 
is likely not to go through library 
school because he has already been 
trained in a profession. Our proposal 
was to get students in the Arts and 
Sciences in their last year to trans- 
fer to Law School and take courses 
there that cut across the fields of law 
so that they will be instructed in sev- 
eral different aspects of the law, and 
then go to library school. Of course, 
the program would have to be an- 
nounced in the library schools. It 
could be publicized by the Colleges 
of Law and the Colleges of Arts and 
Sciences. I think it would get pub- 
licity particularly through bulletins of 
the Colleges of Arts and Science. 

Of course, such students would take 
a basic course in library science. I 
don’t think such a program would pro- 
vide librarians for large university 
libraries, but it might help fill the 
need for assistants in other libraries. 
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Has anything like this been considered 
by the Committee? I would like to 
know whether anyone has thought of 
it before. 

Mr. Marke: I think I can easily 
make a broad general reply to all of 
these questions. The Committee has 
considered everything and is consider- 
ing everything. I hope you will send 
me advice as to how you feel about 
the whole matter. I am sure our Com- 
mittee would be very happy to obtain 
any comments that this group wishes 
to make. 

This is the sort of talk we want. We 
want a stimulation of ideas. Let us 
have your questions and problems and 
also your criticisms. 

Mr. Price: There is one thing I 
have encountered in the placement 
work I do; that is the willingness of a 
good many people to take on the job 
training by attending law school 
courses. There is the fly in the oint- 
ment. Those people, if they are worth 
their salt, as a very great majority of 
them are, want to register for courses 
for credit which may add up some day 
to a degree, and most law schools are 
unwilling to allow that. They are 
willing to let the assistant in the li- 
brary sit in and audit the course, 
which isn’t worth much because there 
are too many reasons for not doing the 
work and such students miss that acid 
test of the final review. 

It seems to me that this Association 
might present the problem to the 
Deans of the law schools and explain 
that they could get better people who 
would stay longer if they would per- 
mit them to take courses, perhaps one 


in a term, which would add up eventu- 
ally to a credit of some sort. 

Mr. ANGELL: It has seemed to me, 
both in the work of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Education and some 
earlier experience I had in training 
in another subject field, that basically 
the problems are being reduced to a 
few elements. First, that all of the spe- 
cial area Associations are in agreement 
in wanting the formal education for 
their specialty to consist of library 
science and training in the subject. 
The Joint Committee is engaged in 
putting those wishes into specific cur- 
ricular terms. 

The second thing is that the schools 
need to be convinced that if they offer 
that kind of training they will be able 
to place their graduates. I think the 
Joint Committee is also doing that, 
as I have indicated. 

If there is a great demand in law 
and music and medicine, and I don’t 
deny that there is, why aren’t library 
school deans giving this instruction 
now. That leads me to ask a question 
of this group. When you need law li- 
brarians, to whom do you turn? Do 
you turn to library schools or to other 
sources? If, every time you needed to 
make an appointment, you went to 
the placement officer of the library 
school, wouldn’t that demand become 
accumulative and perhaps lead to 
training and advancement of the Com- 
mittee’s work? 

Mr. Roatre: I don’t have a com- 
ment to make in response to Mr. An- 
gell’s remarks, but I would not like 
the meeting to close without going on 
record on a point raised by Mr. Price, 
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because I am quite surprised to find 
out that law schools generally will not 
permit library staff members to go 
to school while on the job. Therefore, 
I want to state that at Northwestern 
we do so, that we have a staff member 
on the job now, who is almost ready 
to receive a degree. The contribution 
that that staff member has made is so 
substantial, that I don’t think I would 
ever have any trouble making that 
arrangement again. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I am sure this 
discussion must be very useful to the 
Committee. Is there any other com- 
ment? 

Dr. Mir1AM Rooney: The problem 
seems to be the matter of admission. 
We are restricted by the American As- 
sociation of Law Schools rules regard- 
ing the quality of admissions and spe- 
cial students, and so far as a new law 
school we are taking no special stu- 
dents at all. We are also findiug diffi- 
culty concerning auditors, because al- 
most every professor that I have talked 
to says we don’t want any auditors at 
all, because they don’t do the work 
and they hold the regular students 
back. 

So it seems to me that it is better 
to get your law training first and then 
try to pick up library science some- 
how or other, if inclined to go into 
library work. There are a number of 
people who graduate in law who 
would rather take that aspect of the 
profession than some other more ac- 
tive participation. 

Miss BeNnyon: Perhaps it will not be 
out of the way for me to tell Mr. An- 
gell of the improvements we have had 
in Chicago this year. I had occasion 
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to go down to one of our large firms 
to look after a library, to see what 
could be done about it. The man in 
charge of the firm said he thought he 
had a young man with law training 
working there who would take charge 
of the library, providing there was 
some person in an advisory capacity 
to watch over him. Two months later 
he called me and said he didn’t have 
such a person, he didn’t want such a 
person, what he wanted was a li- 
brarian. He didn’t care whether he 
had any law or not. The person who 
went to that place is a librarian and 
not a law trained person. I think that 
is indicative of a new trend in the 
matter of professional training and 
what the needs of law libraries are. 

Mr. Price: Miss Benyon’s experi- 
ence is very typical of practitioners. 
They are afraid that if they get a law 
trained librarian he will want to use 
the position as an entering wedge to 
get into the firm as a practitioner of 
law, whereas, he couldn’t have in the 
first place. In New York, at least, firms 
almost invariably prefer a librarian 
to a lawyer for exactly that reason; 
they don’t want to be bothered by 
somebody trying to step out of library 
work into the practise. They don't 
want to be bothered to obtain a new 
librarian every fifteen minutes. 

Mr. RoatrFe: I think I should say, 
just for the record and I don’t think 
it can be an unqualified statement, 
that the law office librarian, respond- 
ing to the questionnaire sent out in 
the Survey, who reported the highest 
salary and who is second from the most 
coéperative of any with whom I have 
dealt, is law trained. He is apparently 
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making a career as law office librarian 
and he has many responsibilities. For 
example, he reports to me that not 
only is he the administrative officer of 
that law library, which has been very 
badly managed over the years, but 
also that he has charge of legal re- 
search projects for all of the young 
fellows who come to his office to do 
certain work. 

Miss SNOOK: I think all of us have 
to remember there are three different 
kinds of law libraries. There is the 
law school library, there is the Bar 
Association Library and the State Law 
Library. I think we have to remember 
that each of them have slightly differ- 
ent needs and, therefore, their stand 
on law first or library first differ. 

Mr. Marke: It has been my thought 
that despite the variations that ex- 
ist in these types of libraries there are 
still basic approaches which we must 
agree on. My paper will include that 
thought and I hope you will comment 
on it when it is published. 

Mr. Brever: Without in any way 
reflecting upon anyone who has be- 
come a law librarian the hard way, it 
seems to me that it is high time, ir- 
respective of whether it is a law school 
library, State library or Bar Associa- 
tion library—and I say this not be- 
cause I happen to be fortunate and 
have three degrees—but I think it is 
about time this Organization goes on 
record as stating that any law li- 
brarian should have both the law edu- 
cation and the library science degrees. 

In addition to that, I think it crys- 
talizes this whole discussion. It seems 
to me that we should not be like some 
other associations that continually 


write papers, hold meetings, have dis- 
cussions and do nothing about it. 
There is no magic in the word im- 
plementation. Let us be different. Let 
us decide on the basic problems, but 
let us do something about it. 

If there is a shortage of catalogers, 
if there is a shortage of law librarians, 
let us put the problem up to the peo- 
ple who are interested, the Bar As- 
sociation, representing the Bar, and 
the Law Schools. Ask the Deans if 
they want law librarians and what 
they are going to do to coéperate; we 
don’t care what present rules are; 
what is going to be done about it. 
The American Association of Law 
Libraries, by doing a lot of talking, 
can’t benefit the profession unless it 
implements whatever the Committee 
does. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Breuer. Is there any further dis- 
cussion before we put this motion? 

Mr. Price: I have the greatest re- 
spect for Mr. Breuer, and I agree 98 
per cent. The other two per cent con- 
sists of my good friend, Mr. Roalfe, 
and myself. Under Mr. Breuer’s terms, 
both of us would have been excluded 
from law library work entirely. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Are we ready 
for the question? 

All in favour of the acceptance of 
Mr. Marke’s motion say aye? Con- 
trary say nay? It is carried. 

I have been waiting until the room 
was fairly full before calling on Mr. 
Glasier, who has a letter from a very 
old member of the Association. 

Mr. Grasier: Mr. President, I am 
very grateful for the time to present 
this letter, which I am sure will be of 
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interest especially to the older mem- 
bers. 

A short time ago my library re- 
ceived through the mail a small pack- 
age containing a book of considerable 
historical interest to early Wisconsin, 
and the return address on the pack- 
age was that of Miss Gertrude Wood- 
ard of Michigan. I remembered Miss 
Woodard very well indeed. She was 
one of the early members of this As- 
sociation and attended the first meet- 
ing of the Association that I attend- 
ed, which was held in Minnesota in 
1908. She is one of those in that group 
picture that I displayed at the Seattle 
meeting two years ago. 

I wrote and thanked her for the 
book and told her that I had turned 
it over to our State Historical Library, 
which would be a more appropriate 
receptacle for it than our State Li- 
brary. She wrote back thanking me. 
In my letter to her I also reminded 
her of the Minnesota meeting and re- 
called meeting her there. 

Miss Woodard was a very active and 
loyal member of this Association for 
many years, beginning in 1908. She 
was a member of the Committee on 
the Index to Legal Periodicals and it 
seems to me she was Secretary at one 
time. 

She says in her letter: “Yes, indeed, 
I do remember the meeting in 1908. 
It was my first; and for many years 
I enjoyed renewing the acquaintances 
made there. I remember Mrs. Claribel 
H. Smith of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law Library, and I sat with her 
in a meeting room which looked out 
on the lake wharf and watched her 
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steamer trunk getting soaked in a per- 
fect downpour of rain. We met a few 
mosquitoes too and I was taken down 
to a cottage whose roof leaked and 
two of our members slept under um- 
brellas. We all enjoyed the meetings 
and I am sorry not to be in Toronto 
this year. 

“My own health is good. I cannot 
leave my sister long at a time. I am glad 
that the Index to Legal Periodicals 
has grown as it has and hope it may 
continue. There is always something 
of interest in the Law Lisprary Jour- 
NAL which still comes to me. My best 
wishes to all the members and par- 
ticularly to you. May the meeting be 
a pleasure to all. Sincerely, Gertrude 
E. Woodard.” 

Mr. Drummonp: I would like to 
add one thing to Mr. Glasier’s talk 
about Miss Woodard. She is still ac- 
tive in the Association as a member of 
the Index Committee, and every time 
I send out a memorandum or a re- 
port to the members of the Committee, 
hers is almost always the first reply. 
Usually it is my own report back with 
careful annotations all over it. She is 
still quite active. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: We will now 
have the report of the Committee on 
Development and Codérdination of 
Facilities for Legal Research. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON DEVELOPMENT AND COOR- 

DINATION OF FACILITIES FOR 
LEGAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Hitt: I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the high level of the dis- 
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cussions on the problems of librarians, 
not only here at this meeting but, 
also, at the meetings of the American 
Library Association held in New York 
City last week. At the Association of 
the Bar Saturday and Sunday, some 
350 Librarians attended sessions from 
ten o'clock in the morning until al- 
most closing time in the afternoon, 
discussing the problem of intellectual 
freedom. Usually when you think of 
problems of intellectual freedom or 
civil liberties you are faced with two 
proponents: One which is all for the 
left side of the argument and/or an- 
other entirely on the right side of the 
argument. But there it was not so; 
neither have our discussions been on 
any other level. The discussions in 
most of the meetings have been earn- 
est, serious and profitable. I think 
those discussions in the American Li- 
brary Association, the Special Library 
Association, the Music Library Asso- 
ciation and all the other Library Asso- 
ciations, indicate that we are making 
progress. 

I looked over that group of 5,000 
in New York City last week, as I look 
over this group, and I reflected back 
over the years. I saw great progress. I 
saw great progress in what librarians 
are doing; I saw great progress in li- 
brary personnel. In spite of the lack 
today 
are better educated, are more efficient, 
and much more capable of performing 
their task than they were in the past. 
In the future they will do a still better 
job. So don’t become too excited; have 


of apprenticeship, librarians 


a little patience, know that we really 
are progressing. 


The subject of codrdinating the fa- 
cilities of legal research and the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee is a 
matter of library codperation to chan- 
nel suggestions to the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations. So is the 
work of Mr. Marke’s Committee. Mr. 
Bitner was the Chairman of another 
such Committee; Miss Newman is 
Chairman of another. It has been sug- 
gested that the Joint Committees work 
among various Library Associations. 

I am digressing a bit, as you see. Our 
need for better trained librarians is 
recognized by every Library Associa- 
tion in the United States. Mr. Marke’s 
Committee and the sub-committee on 
Legal Education of Librarians is re- 
ceiving most serious consideration. I 
don’t think there is any question or 
any problem that has arisen here this 
morning that I haven’t heard dis- 
cussed before the Council of National 
Library Associations. 

At the A.L.A. meeting, in which 
three of us represented this Association 
last week, I believe everyone was fully 
aware of the need for greater coépera- 
tion among all of us, no matter what 
library or what Library Association 
we belong to. That indicates progress 
again, because I have attended many 
such meetings in the last two decades 
when the trend was not so pronounced. 
I think at that meeting, rather than 
approving the plan that is suggested 
by the A.L.A., almost everybody felt 
that there is a need for a better federa- 
tion than the Council of National Li- 
brary Associations in the library world. 

To implement, to do what we are 
attempting to do here, it will be neces- 
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sary to have a real Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, so that these prob- 
lems, such as cataloging and the 
training of librarians, can be taken 
to the library schools, backed with 
influence and power enough to imple- 
ment that which we must have. 

The discussion last night about our 
catalogues indicated the necessity for 
implementing facilities of legal re- 
search. We discussed catalogs last 
night, but we failed to mention index- 
ing. We failed to mention the neces- 
sity for bibliographical tools which 
will take the place of the catalog, be- 
cause if we should catalog everything, 
we could close out our catalog, we 
could close up our libraries, for we 
wouldn’t have the money and never 
will have money to do such a job. The 
size of our catalog would be so great 
that you would push the readers out 
of the room. You would have them 
out on the street. So we must look at 
all of the rules of legal research. We 
must look to the indexing of legal 
periodicals. We must look to the 
United States Catalog to see wherein 
the United States Catalog supplements 
the catalog itself. 

Ultimately the catalog and all of 
these tools are created to facilitate the 
work of the people we serve, not just 
ourselves. That, I think, should be our 
ultimate goal. 

There are many other tools of legal 
research which have gone down the 
by-ways. For instance, consider the 
State Law Index: We have a federal 
statute which says the Library of Con- 
gress shall compile an index of state 
legislation. Congress appreciates that 
Statute by failing to make appropria- 
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tion to do the job. The National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries should be 
just as interested in seeing that the 
Index is compiled up to date as should 
we. Judicial Councils should be just 
as interested. The Law Revision Com- 
mission in the State of New York, Law 
Revision Commissions in other States, 
all National Associations, such as the 
Prison Association, and so forth should 
be just as interested. But we fail to 
codperate. We fail to act. I think that 
a resolution should be made by this 
Association. The Council of National 
Library Associations is interested and 
would welcome such a resolution. The 
Library of Congress, or the Librarian 
of Congress, I know, would welcome 
such a move, to urge Congress to make 
the appropriation to the Library of 
Congress so that it can continue the 
Index. 

There is a period of about three 
years for which there is no accumula- 
tion of the Index to Legal Periodicals. 
The indexing was only partially done 
in the days of the Jones-Shipman 
Index. All of the legal articles which 
appear in the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service are not in any legal index. 

I have checked the list of statutes; 
I have checked the list of session laws; 
we are not up to date. I believe there 
is a ten year gap. We feel that it 
should be brought up to date and I 
know many others who feel that way 
also. 

These are some of the tools which 
will enable us to keep our catalog 
down to the size that it should be. 

I agree with both of you who took 
the argument last night that the cata- 
log should have within it everything 
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that is in the library. In other words, 
the catalog should be the question and 
answer man. 

On the other hand, I agree with 
those who feel that the catalog should 
not contain absolutely everything and 
be like the student that comes out of 
our progressive schools today, as our 
friend Jeffery puts it, a well adjusted 
ignoramus. 

There are other bibliographical 
tools. There are many bibliographies 
which have been compiled by various 
librarians in this country in the sub- 
ject field. I think it is in that field 
that we are not doing the job which 
we should be doing. However, we are 
doing a better job than in almost any 
other field of library administration. 
I believe it was in 1907 or 1908, shortly 
after that meeting which Mr. Glasier 
referred to awhile ago, that Mr. Poole 
started a catalog of subject headings. 
It has been in a state of revision ever 
since. It is still in a state of revision 
and I presume it will be forever. 

In the records of the Bar Association 
we have many check lists, as you all 
know, and others have them. I think 
it is about time we attempted to put 
some of them together. It is time that 
we considered some of the period check 
lists. In doing foreign law indexing, as 
well as American indexing, perhaps 
some should be done in a period which 
we remember, one we would call the 
common law period or civil law pe- 
riod, in order to facilitate our research. 

Now we must not lose sight of the 
fact that there are other associations, 
that there are other organizations and 
societies that are interested and will 
benefit from all of this work as well 


as our own Association. Our State li- 
braries, our large public libraries, our 
small special libraries, not just the law 
libraries will all benefit. Therefore, we 
don’t have to worry about not having 
a real task, a real place in the culture 
of America. We should not be worry- 
ing too much about apprenticeship, 
because I am sure that Ernie Breuer 
was just attempting to point out that 
we are so busy in New York City that 
we just haven’t time to train appren- 
tices in our practitioners’ libraries. We 
rather look to the colleges and uni- 
versities. Apprenticeship training in 
any profession will never stop. 

We haven’t had a formal report 
prepared. I have talked to some of the 
members of the Committee about tools 
for legal research. If at any time we 
really compile an index to every legal 
periodical, if we are going to reprint 
volumes of the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals—and numerous volumes of the 
Index to Legal Periodicals are out of 
print and unobtainable—we must 
think and prepare a plan, and that 
will take money. We will have to ap- 
proach a Foundation. I do not think it 
would do us a bit of good to approach 
a Foundation for the implementation 
of legal research alone. We should 
have representatives of the American 
Bar Association, representatives of the 
Association of American Law Schools 
and other library associations that are 
jointly interested. Such projects as 
these should be joint projects. Perhaps 
we might interest the American Law 
Institute. The Library of Congress is 
always interested. Perhaps in some of 
our projects even the Council of 
Learned Societies might be interested. 
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Therefore, I think that the program 
as reflected by the Council of National 
Library Associations should be adopt- 
ed in this matter. These things should 
be joint efforts. Get all of your agencies 
together in a joint committee and fire 
a big gun, not just a small gun; or 
else we are not going to get the aid 
from the Foundations that we desire. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
publicly announced, though I don’t 
believe they mean it, that they are not 
as interested in granting funds for li- 
brary projects as they have been in the 
past. They refused to grant an addi- 
tional sum to the United States Book 
Exchange for its operation. That may 
indicate that they do mean what they 
say, but we hope in every sense that 
they do not. Therefore we must realize 
that the future is probably going to 
be difficult, due to the fact that it will 
be harder to obtain grants from 
Foundations, and we may have to 
turn to other sources of aid. All of us 
should think about these problems. 
We should pool our efforts and ideas 
in order to do a better job. I recom- 
mend that we work through joint com- 
mittees in as many instances as we can. 

The Council of National Library 
Associations has been in on many 
panels. It has been very successful in 
certain tasks it has attempted. None 
of these tasks have been done by the 
Council, but through joint committees 
of library associations. 

So while we have no formal report 
to make, informally I would like to 
say that I think there is a great job 
for the Committee and that it should 
be continued; and that not just the 
members of the Committee but every 
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one should feel it is part of his or her 
job to implement its work. 

Mr. President, I have a couple of 
other reports; the report of the United 
States Book Exchange and the report 
of the Council of National Library 
Associations, which are in print. I 
think it would be well for everyone 
to read those reports and I move that 
they be accepted and filed, rather than 
read at this time. If you have any 
questions I will be glad to answer 
them. 

The Reports follow: 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED STATES 
BOOK EXCHANGE 


The 1951 Annual Meeting of the 
United States Book Exchange, Dr. 
Julian P. Boyd, President, presiding, 
was held in Washington, D.C., on Oc- 
tober 29, 1951. Representatives of the 
Medical Library Association, Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Studies, The- 
atre Library Association, Association 
of Research Libraries, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies, National Association of State Li- 
braries, Smithsonian Institute, Catho- 
lic Library Association, Association of 
American Library Schools, National 
Research Council, United States De- 
partment of State, the Library of Con- 
gress, American Council on Education, 
Special Libraries Association, En- 
gineers’ Joint Council, A.L.A., Public 
Libraries Division, Music Libraries 
Association and the staff of USBE were 
in attendance. 

During 1951, in addition to ex- 
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change activities with foreign and do- 
mestic libraries, the United States Book 
Exchange co6perating with the State 
Department transmitted 88,708 vol- 
umes in bulk gifts, principally to 
foreign libraries. It also made arrange- 
ments for shipment abroad of 236,000 
additional gift volumes. 

Since its beginning in 1949, the 
United States Book Exchange has ar- 
ranged the gift or exchange of more 
than 600,000 volumes. 230,535 of these 
valued in excess of $735,000 have 
been physically received, sorted, and 
shipped to receiving libraries by the 
staff. The rest were sent directly to 
their destinations by other agencies 
after USBE completed arrangements 
for their transfer. 

For the fiscal year 1951, the Ex- 
change conducted its normal opera- 
tions on an income of $40,706.84. Of 
this amount, 37 per cent was con- 
tributed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the remainder being procured 
from charges to libraries in the United 
States. In addition to these operations, 
$47,233.05 was made available for 
foreign gift work through contracts 
entered into with the Department of 
State. A budget requirement of 
$37,000 is estimated to meet the needs 
of normal operation for the period 
October, 1952-October, 1953. 

The domestic exchange program is 
self supporting since domestic libraries 
pay handling charges on the materials 
which they receive. This is not true in 
the foreign exchange program since 
foreign libraries until recently have 
been totally unable to contribute even 
part of such handling costs. The 
United States Book Exchange is trying 


to place its foreign activities on a self- 
supporting basis, but it seems doubtful 
that this can be accomplished for at 
least five years. 

It was therefore suggested, at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held in 
October, 1952, that the Exchange seek 
to obtain a grant of $90,000 to assist 
the entire operational program during 
the five-year period. 

There is no present indication that 
the need for the United States Book 
Exchange will diminish in five years. 
Its work has been important, appreci- 
ated, and increasing as awareness of 
its service has spread throughout the 
world. Present indications point to 
greater activity and entire self support 
of both the gift and exchange program 
from the proceeds of the exchange 
operations, by 1957. 

The Exchange can operate during 
the current fiscal year, utilizing funds 
at hand, but faces the need for further 
subsidization, as outlined above, to 
carry it to the point of self support. 
The original grant by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which has bridged the 
gap thus far, was given with the under- 
standing that it would not be renewed. 
The United States Book Exchange is 
grateful for the grant of $90,000 but 
is a little perturbed over private an- 
nouncements that the Rockefeller 
Foundation is not as interested in 
grants for library purposes as it was 
in the past. As members of Foundation 
Boards change, so often does the policy 
of the Foundation. 

Librarians and friends of libraries 
must make every effort to convince 
Foundations that the development of 
beneficial long-range policies in inter- 
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national relations is engendered by 
cultural relations and the understand- 
ing and appreciation between peoples 
to which libraries with adequate col- 
lections are indispensable. To build 
the world’s libraries so that they will 
be able to provide the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of all nations 
is the task of years. In the wake of war 
and in the shadow of global friction 
it becomes so important, so vast an 
undertaking, that concern should 
center about the scarcity of agencies 
such as the United States Book Ex- 
change; the wisdom of supporting 
them is evident. 

Libraries which are not participat- 
ing in the Exchange program of the 
United States Book Exchange should 
consult with the Executive Director 
(Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.) with a view of sharing in the 
concrete benefits of its operations. 
Faced with the problem of procuring 
supplementary funds for the next five 
year period, the Exchange would wel- 
come any suggestions you may have, 
or introductions to avenues which 
might be explored. 

At the Annual Meeting last Octo- 
ber, Dr. Charles W. David of the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries was elect- 
ed President; Sidney B. Hill, represent- 
ing the American Association of Law 
Libraries was elected Vice-president 
and Chairman of the Board; Dr. Ray- 
mund L. Zwemer, representing the Li- 
brary of Congress, Secretary; Ralph L. 
Thompson, representing the A.L.A., 
Division of Public Libraries, Treas- 
urer, and the following were elected 
members of the Board of Directors: 
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Milton E. Lord, representing the 
American Library Association; John 
Fall, representing the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries; Irene 
M. Strieby, representing the Special Li- 
braries Association; James S. Thomp- 
son, representing the Engineers Joint 
Council, and Jack Dalton, Librarian 
of the University of Virginia, member 
at large. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Smwney B. HILt 
June, 1952. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
REPORT 


The Council of National Library 
Associations held meetings on Novem- 
ber 10, 1951 and May 10, 1952, at the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. The American Association 
of Law Libraries was represented at 
these meetings by Mr. Julius J. Marke 
and myself. Representatives of at least 
ten National Library Associations 
were present at both meetings. 

Mr. Marke, of our Association, is 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Library Education of the Council, and 
his report on the activity of the Com- 
mittee will be found elsewhere in the 
reports given at this Conference. ‘The 
Committee on Library Education has 
been interested in the matter of place- 
ment and in the personnel needs of 
special libraries. ‘They expect to re- 
port at a later time on the number of 
special librarians needed in the United 
States and to estimate future needs. 
They also plan to determine the rela- 
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tive percentages of trained librarians, 
information specialists, documental- 
ists, Statisticians, etc., needed within 
the special library field. 

Mr. Verner Clapp, Chairman of the 
Library Committee on Standardiza- 
tion, Z 39, announced the organization 
of National Library Association repre- 
sentatives into the following sub-com- 
mittees of Z 39: Layout of Periodicals, 
Library Statistics, Cyrillic Translitera- 
tion, Abbreviations for Periodicals. 

Mr. Clapp’s Committee is attempt- 
ing to work closely with the Interna- 
tional Standards Association. The 
AALL was represented at the general 
meeting of Z 39 by Mr. Harry Bitner 
whose report will undoubtedly expand 
on the work of its sub-committees. 

During the year the Council recom- 
mended that there be a Joint Com- 
mittee appointed for a study on Safe- 
guarding Library Materials in a Na- 
tional Emergency. Miss Helen New- 
man, Librarian to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was appointed 
AALL representative to that group. 
At the Council meeting of May 10th, 
1952, Mr. Scott Adams reported the 
results of two meetings held by the 
Joint Committee. 

The first meeting was devoted to 
exploring the subject, the Committee 
recommending that attention be given 
to a study of research materials, pres- 
ervation of the American cultural 
heritage, and to the development of 
“shadow” working libraries which 
could supplant those collections de- 
stroyed by enemy attack. 

At the second meeting, in January, 
representatives of the National Science 


Foundation, the National Archives, 
the United States Office of Education, 
the Society of American Archivists 
and representatives of four other na- 
tional research councils united with 
the Joint Committee in their project. 
Dr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, gave a personal estimation of 
the hazards to cultural and scientific 
resources in America in the event of 
an enemy attack. 

Dr. Ray L. Zwemer spoke ex 
cathedra on a project which is at- 
tempting to implement the protection 
of essential resources, both materials 
and manpower. In this respect librar- 
ians may be interested in an article 
entitled “Books and the Bomb” ap- 
pearing in the February (1952) Library 
Journal. 

The Executive Secretary of the 
United States Book Exchange reported 
on the activities of the Exchange 
which has been very active during 
the year in both the domestic and in- 
ternational exchange of publications, 
and in coéperating with the educa- 
tional program of the State Depart- 
ment abroad. 

At the November 10, 1951 meeting, 
a Joint Committee to study relations 
between libraries in the United States 
and the federal government was cre- 
ated. The Joint Committee was in- 
structed to first study or consider ways 
in which libraries can better serve 
the national defense, what services li- 
braries can offer the federal govern- 
ment and what services are presently 
rendered by federal agencies to librar- 
ies. The Committee has reported some 
of the items scheduled for their study 
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to be depository libraries in the United 
States, bibliographical and reference 
services, loan service, production 
techniques, distribution of publica- 
tions, and a general survey of library 
programs in the Federal Government. 

Many of you have undoubtedly re- 
ceived a letter from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents stating that contin- 
uation orders would no longer be 
filled, and that each document will 
have to be ordered separately. The 
Superintendent of Documents report- 
ed that this order was an economy 
measure. 

The representatives to the CNLA 
meeting of May 10, 1952, all felt it 
was difficult to imagine what economy 
would be affected, particularly when 
a separate order must be entered for 
each bill introduced in Congress, and 
for every other such item great num- 
bers of which are customarily acquired 
by libraries and institutions. 

The Assistant Librarian of Congress 
said that he had not been aware of 
this order by the Superintendent of 
Documents, and it was moved that the 
Committee study ways and means of 
improving the distribution of public 
documents. It is hoped that the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents may 
stay his order until recommendations 
are forthcoming from the Joint Com- 
mittee on this subject. 

Dr. Sanford Larkey, Chairman of 
the CNLA, and I attended the 
UNESCO meeting in New York in 
January, 1952, as the representatives 
of CNLA. Undoubtedly most of you 
are familiar with the proceedings of 
the UNESCO conference. The object 
of such a conference is, primarily, to 
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maintain peoples’ interest in the 
world-wide educational, scientific and 
cultural organizations. Many of the 
meetings were interesting and stimu- 
lating. It was my observation, how- 
ever, that in these meetings little at- 
tention was given to library needs and 
problems throughout the world. Good 
health, civil liberties, and lots of food 
for everyone in the world was the cry- 
ing demand. Perhaps a few more 
books, if properly distributed, might 
also be food for the mind and soul. 

Numerous exhibits—educational, 
scientific and otherwise—were on dis- 
play during the UNESCO Conference: 
wonderful exhibits but unfortunately 
the public was excluded from viewing 
them. They were restricted to dele- 
gates, most of whom had seen the same 
or similar ones many times. The ex- 
hibits would have been of greater 
benefit had they been available to the 
millions of people residing in New 
York. 

At the meeting of May 10th, it was 
observed that this year marks the 10th 
Anniversary of the Council. On mo- 
tion, the Chairman was authorized to 
designate the proper person to prepare 
a ten year history of the work of the 
Council of National Library Associa- 
tions for publication in various li- 
brary journals. 

The present officers of the Council 
were nominated and elected to serve 
another year. Dr. Sanford Larkey and 
Dr. Charles F. Gosnell are the Chair- 
man and Vice-chairman respectively. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Hooker continues as 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SipnEY B. HILt 
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Mr. DANIEL: I will second Mr. Hill’s 
motion. 

Mr. Marke: I would like to men- 
tion one point that Mr. Hill raised. 
I understand that he would like a 
resolution from this organization in 
reference to the State Law Index urg- 
ing Congress to appropriate funds to 
continue that project. I am one of 
those who was very much disturbed 
when it was discontinued. I spoke first 
to our representatives in Congress and 
tried to impress on them the impor- 
tance of this project. Perhaps some- 
one from the Library of Congress can 
explain the reply I received yesterday: 
“We couldn’t give the Library of Con- 
gress all of the money they wanted.” 

Mr. Kerr: That is right. 

Mr. Marke: But they didn’t say the 
Library of Congress could not print 
the State Law Index. Since it didn’t 
get all of the money it wanted, it de- 
cided that was one of the things that 
should be cut out. One added a re- 
mark that perhaps it was omitted 
thinking that pressure would be ap- 
plied indirectly to get some of that 
money back. That is why there is no 
State Law Index now. Is that a correct 
statement of the situation? 

Mr. Kertr: The Library of Congress 
has requested the appropriation of 
funds to prepare and publish the 
Index. 

Mr. Marke: They could earmark 
them for a particular project? 

Mr. Kertr: The funds are not avail- 
able, and nobody wants the Index any 
more than the Library of Congress. 
We have urged it before Congressional 
Committees with all the force we have, 
but we were turned down, as we were 


turned down in a great many other 
requests for appropriations. 

Mr. Hiix: I have been informed 
that in the budget that was struck out 
because the funds weren’t appropri- 
ated. It is essential that somebody put 
the pressure on Congress to get that 
money. 

Mrs. BALLANTINE: I was wondering 
if we could include the mimeographed 
summary material that used to be sent 
out with the State Law Index. 

Mr. Hitt: I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t include it all while we are 
doing it. I am quite sure that the Li- 
brary of Congress would welcome that 
as well as funds for the bound volume. 

Mr. Marke: We would also like it 
to be issued on a more current basis 
than it has been in the past. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I intend to 
put the motion for the acceptance of 
the report and come back to the Reso- 
lution. Is there any further discussion 
of the motion to accept the report? 

All in favor say aye? Contrary say 
nay? It is carried. 

Now I am going to ask if Mr. Pol- 
dervaart would move that we memo- 
rialize Congress to allocate funds for 
indexing state legislation. 

Mr. Potpervaart: I think we should 
pass that Resolution addressed to Con- 
gress and that copies of it be sent to 
each Representative in Congress, to 
urge upon them the importance of the 
State Law Index to the legal profes- 
sion in this country. I think that funds 
should be appropriated specifically for 
that purpose. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Would you 
add to that what Mrs. Ballantine has 
said about supplements? 
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Mr. PoLpervaart: Yes, I would add 
that the material which supplements 
it be kept current. 

Mr. Danie-: I will second that. 

Mr. Breuer: May I suggest that we 
add to that motion that a copy of the 
Resolution should be sent to the 
American Bar Association and other 
similar organizations. 

Mr. Hitt: Would you add that to 
your motion? 

Mr. POLDERVAART: Yes. 

Mr. E.vincer: Mr. President, the 
Resolution is very similar to that 
which was passed unanimously at the 
Seattle Conference in 1950. I would 
like to ask for information as to what 
was done about it subsequent to its 
passage? 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Miss Ashman, 
do you know anything about that? 

Miss ASHMAN: I remember the Sec- 
retary having written to some. I am 
uncertain at the moment just what 
happened to it. I know the Resolution 
didn’t include other organizations. It 
was probably sent to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of Congress. Perhaps 
Miss Coonan could answer that. I 
know we didn’t contact other organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Marke: I believe that no mat- 
ter what action was taken in the past, 
it is absolutely necessary that we take 
action now. We must continually im- 
press upon Congress our great need for 
this particular tool, and I feel that we 
should continue to do it despite the 
fact that we shall meet disappoint- 
ment; just continue until they realize 
that we mean business. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I don’t see 
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any objection to doing it again if the 
members feel that way about it. Is 
there any further discussion? 

Mr. DruMMonp: In order to save 
the new Secretary some work, I won- 
der if it would be in order to suggest 
that Mr. Hill’s Committee send out 
the Resolution. He has representatives 
who are in the A.B.A. and other organ- 
izations on that Committee. I would 
be happy to write the letter and Miss 
Farmer would too, but I would like 
to know what people think about that. 

Mr. Tissetts: I don’t know what 
experience any other of the members 
have had with their Representatives 
in Congress. I do know the Represent- 
ative from my own district fairly well 
and things on an Association or organ- 
ization letterhead don’t make as much 
of an impression on him as something 
that is signed within his own jurisdic- 
tion. Would it be in order to suggest 
that our Secretary might compile a 
letter and send it to each of the mem- 
ber libraries for the librarians to send 
to their own Senator or Representa- 
tive, in the hopes that a more nearly 
personal appeal might get better re- 
sults? 

Mrs. JAMEs: In my opinion it will 
not be very effective to write letters 
either to Congressmen or to other or- 
ganizations. You have to form an ac- 
tive committee that will contact the 
people in Congress more effectively in 
this connection. That is to say, you 
will have to contact the Committee 
on the Library of Congress; you will 
have to contact the members of the 
Sub-committees of the Appropriation 
Committee of the Legislative Branch, 
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because that is where your money will 
come from. Those contacts I think 
would have to be made by persons 
who are not employees of the federal 
government, because there are certain 
restrictions on those persons going to 
the Congress unless they are called. I 
don’t think letter writing is much 
good. 

Mr. Hitt: I think both suggestions 
are well taken. Mr. Tibbetts’ sugges- 
tion as to the effect of letters from in- 
dividuals in most instances is quite 
true; the Congressmen would rather 
get a letter from you individually. If 
a great many of them pour in, they 
recognize them, particularly just be- 
fore election. At other times if you 
have a group of very interested Na- 
tional Associations, I think they would 
give some consideration and thought 
to what they desire, just as well as they 
do to the personal letters. 

Mr. McNass: I wonder if your 
Committee has given any thought to 
the possibility of having an Index pub- 
lished by a private publisher. The 
Commerce Clearing House collects 
and indexes all the legislation as it 
is passed, and they publish a Session 
Law service which they sell in loose 
leaf form and which is indexed in- 
dividually for each State. I was won- 
dering if they might not be interested 
or persuaded to publish a composite 
index such as the State Law Index 
turned out to be? 

Mr. Hitt: That has not been ex- 
plored. Thank you for the suggestion. 
We do have a law, however, and I 
think it really should be enforced as 
long as it is there. If Congress can’t 


appropriate the money, then I think 
they should repeal the law. 

Mr. Evuincer: The American Li- 
brary Association has its own office in 
Washington, the head of which is 
Miss Julia Bennett, a very efficient 
office, specifically established to main- 
tain contacts with Congress. 

Mr. Hitt: We realize that legisla- 
tive office is there and we hope to 
use it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion? 

Miss FENNEBERG: I wonder if in ad- 
dition to all these things that have 
been mentioned, writing to individual 
Congressmen and other procedures, 
it might not be effective if the mem- 
bers of the Association were given a 
list of the members on the effective 
Committees that were just mentioned 
by Mrs. James, if we would individu- 
ally urge our need. Now I think almost 
every Congressman admits that the 
more mail he gets on a particular sub- 
ject, the more interested he is, and I 
think if institutions from all over the 
country wrote and stated the need, and 
that were done on an individual basis 
in addition to the group basis, it 
might carry a little more weight. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you. Is 
there any further discussion? 

Miss Harcrave: I want to back up 
Mr. McNabb’s suggestion of getting 
the index privately done and let those 
who need it and use it most pay for it 
on a basis of what it costs. Let this 
Association not be one of those that 
asks Congress to appropriate more 
money. 

Mr. Marke: I don’t believe that 
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that would be feasible. As I under- 
stand it, the appropriation was a fan- 
tastic sum just for that purpose. I 
think it was more than $100,000, 
which is quite a bit of money to put 
out for just one service. If you had to 
pay for it on a pro rata basis, I am 
not too sure you would get many sub- 
scribers. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion of this motion? 

Are you ready for the question? 

All in favor of Mr. Poldervaart’s 
motion say aye? Contrary say nay? It 
is carried. 

Mr. Hitt: Now I did mention other 
projects, such as bringing up to date 
our check lists. I don’t know who the 
Chairman of this Committee is going 
to be next year, but I will suggest to 
him that sub-committees be appointed 
to be responsible for implementing 
some of these other tasks as well as 
this one. 

CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Hill. I 
am afraid I haven’t time for any more 
reports now. We have to leave for 
Hart House at the University at 
twelve o’clock, and it is now about 
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twenty-three minutes after eleven. 

One of our Committee made a sug- 
gestion as to the Head Table arrange- 
ment at our luncheon at Hart House 
today which was very original I 
thought, and we are going to carry it 
out. The Secretary, Miss Coonan, is 
doing her best to arrange the Head 
Table and I thought we had better 
announce it so we don’t have to hunt 
for everybody whom we want there. 
We plan to have all the Past-Presidents 
who are here and their wives at the 
Head Table. We think we have them 
all. If we have missed any, we hope 
we will be told; we want Board Mem- 
bers, also. 

Yesterday, as I said, the Secretary of 
the Law Society left me with an in- 
scription which I think is in Greek. I 
really would like to have someone 
from this Association assure me 
whether or not it is in Greek, and do 
what he or she can to translate it. I 
told them we were a very learned 
Society. Perhaps Dr. Ellinger will give 
it some thought. 

The meeting is adjourned. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Wednesday, July 9, 1952 


The meeting convened at twelve 
thirty o’clock following luncheon in 
the Great Hall of Hart House, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, President John- 
ston presiding. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Many years 
ago I was a student at this University, 
and ever since I have used the Uni- 


versity Library as my own and kept 
in touch with the old place by attend- 
ing an occasional public lecture. At 
that time Hart House did not exist. 
We did our track work, our indoor 
games and swimming in a dirty old 
wooden gymnasium which stood on 
this spot. 
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When Hart House was built, we old 
greybeards were not forgotten. We are 
allowed full privileges as graduate 
members, for a small consideration, of 
course. I feel quite at home, therefore, 
in the Great Hall. 

Dr. Smith was to have been here to 
welcome us, but he told me that he 
was subject to a law of physics which 
said the same body could not be in 
two places at the same time; and he 
had to be in the Maritime Provinces 
today. Dr. Wallace also was to come, 
but some rearrangement of his holi- 
days had to be made and he happens 
to be away at this time. As our in- 
terests are in law and library science, 
I wanted you today to meet the Heads 
of the University, of the School of Law 
and of Library Science. I believe that 
Dean Wright became Dean _ before 
Miss Bassam was made Director. I 
should perhaps call on him first, but 
as Miss Bassam is a lady, and I mean 
that in all respects, I am going to 
give her priority. 

Very soon after I was appointed to 
my present position and before I be- 
came acquainted with ,the Library 
School staff, one of her then recent 
graduates described her to me and 
this is what she said: “Miss Poole is a 
dear and you will love Miss Bassam.” 
She was perfectly right. I met Miss 
Bassam soon after and have loved her 
ever since. I think you will too. I 
haven’t taken the time to dig out the 
particulars of her education and ca- 
reer. She is a highly qualified librarian, 
with a long list of degrees. She has 
lectured for quite a few years in the 
University of Toronto Library School, 
and is to a considerable degree re- 


sponsible for the high quality of the 
graduates; she has now been named 
its Head. Miss Bassam, will you please 
speak to this group of fellow Librar- 
ians. 

Miss Bertha Bassam 

Miss BassAM: This is a very kind 
introduction which Mr. Johnston gives 
me, but it reminds me of the small 
boy who was told that in chewing his 
gum he was to savor the flavor but not 
to swallow it. 

Today, to welcome you to To- 
ronto’s Libraries, I am very pleased 
indeed, but I am not going to mention 
anything about welcoming you to 
this Hall. No woman could do that. 
The gentlemen I know will do it most 
adequately. On behalf of the Library 
profession in Canada I am very pleased 
to welcome you here. 

I have a special message for you 
from the President of the Canadian 
Library Association. We are a very 
new body in comparison to your 
A.L.A. We are only seven years old 
and we have about fourteen hundred 
members. But, nevertheless, in the 
seven short years that we have had 
the national organization, we have 
managed to do a number of things for 
librarianship in Canada; and one of 
them for which I think the National 
Association deserves credit is that we 
are about to have a National Library. 
It was the result, mainly, of the efforts 
of our National Association, together 
with the learned societies of Canada, 
who came to the, shall I say, rescue 
of the Canadian Library Association. 
At any rate, they lent their support 
and it was very good support that they 
gave. You probably know that last 
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month the Canadian Parliament 
passed a bill which permits us to have 
a National Library. 

Though we have no real home, no 
building, we do have some of the 
services. Two years ago the Govern- 
ment provided for the establishment 
of a bibliographical center in Ottawa, 
and in two years it has accumulated 
there, under the Directorship of Miss 
Martha Sheppard, a file of over two 
million titles which may be used to 
locate material in the libraries of 
Canada. 

On behalf of our Canadian librar- 
ians, I would like to pass on to you 
the hope of all of us that you will 
make use of that file if it would be 
of any help to you. We are so grateful 
for all that your National Library, 
the Library of Congress, has done for 
us in finding material, that we would 
be very pleased, indeed, if we were 
able in any way to give you any 
assistance. 

The other point I would like to 
mention, for fear there would be any 
break between Canadian and Ameri- 
can librarianship, the A.L.A. requested 
when our Association was formed that 
we have a committee called the 
A.L.A.-C.L.A. Liaison Committee, in 
order to keep the two Associations 
working closely together. As a mem- 
ber of that Committee, I am very 
pleased to bring you greetings, also. 
I hope if any of you are interested in 
Library Schools that you will visit our 
institution. It is on Bloor Street, in 
the Ontario College of Education, and 
we would be very pleased to have you 
come. We are in session this summer 
for a small group who are working on 
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their Master’s work. We are somewhat 
different perhaps from any of your 
American schools. You will hear a 
great deal as you are visiting our cam- 
pus about tradition. Toronto has a 
tradition, and one of them I must say 
we support, is that anyone working 
for a professional standing after ac- 
quiring an A.B. degree must have a 
Bachelor’s Degree in the profession 
before they may proceed to a Masters 
Degree. You know that is slightly 
different from your own arrangements 
at the present time. 

I have just been told that you had 
a wonderful argument this morning, 
and I am sorry I missed it. I wish I 
could have heard it, and if any of 
you would like to continue the issue, 
be in my office this afternoon for I 
would like to hear the things you have 
to say about the training of special 
librarians. In Toronto we have had 
the good fortune to have the Toronto 
Special Library Association working 
very closely with us. 

It is an honor to be at your lunch- 
eon today and to welcome you to our 
campus. You bring honor to us by be- 
ing here, and also, I would like to say 
that we feel it was an honor when you 
chose one of our Toronto librarians 
to be your President. I must say we 
quite understand why you did it, but 
we still think it was very nice that 
you did. I hope your stay here will be 
profitable and happy. Thank you for 
coming. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you 
Miss Bassam. 

I have known Dr. Wright’s reputa- 
tion for a good many years, but did 
not have the good fortune to be one 
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of his pupils. If I had, I should cer- 
tainly have been a much better law- 
yer than I am, if I had been able to 
pass his examinations. I remember 
hearing one of his students saying 
rather ruefully that law and _ legal 
problems were so simple to Dr. Wright 
that he could not see why a student 
should have any trouble with them 
whatever. 

Dr. Wright was an outstanding stu- 
dent himself and has been an out- 
standing teacher and Law Review Edi- 
tor. He also has a long string of de- 
grees. He was a lecturer, then Dean of 
Osgoode Hall; is now Dean at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto School of Law. We 
are told that he obtained his Bache- 
lor of Arts degree at the absurd age 
of 18. 

In the pre-Wright days in Toronto 
it was possible to scrape through a 
law course by studying lecturers notes 
and a few texts. His students use thou- 
sands of volumes of reports and legal 
periodicals every year. I asked him 
once to let me see a syllabus of one of 
his courses, to find what periodical 
volumes would be called for. When I 
looked at it I found most of the books 
in the periodical room were referred 
to. I decided to let nature take its 
course. 

Certainly Cecil Wright is library 
minded. Dr. Wright... 


Mr. Cecil A. Wright, Q.C. 
Dr. WricuT: I really don’t think 
I will need the microphone, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I can usually make suffi- 
cient noise without it. 
At the beginning I would like to 
say that I am allergic to after dinner 


speeches, both on the receiving and 
giving end, so that I can guarantee 
that I will keep within the limitations 
that the President placed on me when 
he said that about five minutes was 
par for this course. I will try to knock 
a few strokes off par. 

You will note I am here today only 
because President Smith was away and 
the Librarian, Dr. Wallace, was away. 
I would like to point out that that 
shows who does the work around this 
University. 

The libraries, particularly law li- 
braries, are of interest to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto at this time. I don’t 
know how many of you are familiar 
with the unique and perhaps I can 
say—without getting into controversy— 
the peculiar situation in Ontario 
which has not encouraged, let us put 
it that way, the establishment of a law 
library in the University. In fact there 
was no School of Law in any Ontario 
University until the last three years, 
which is not to say we have not had 
a Faculty of Law here. We have had 
one since 1887. 

Due to circumstances which de- 
prived our graduates of getting any 
consideration for professional practise, 
it was difficult to build up a library 
such as those to which you are accus- 
tomed in a professional sense. We are 
now very much concerned with that. I 
am not going to invite you to look at 
our library. Most of it is on the floor 
at the present time due to lack of 
space. We are moving this month, or 
next month, to our own building, 
taking our own library for the first 
time from under the general roof of 
the main library. That is a tremendous 
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advance in University circles in this 
Province and brings us in line with 
the development in other Provinces 
and your own country. 

I am also very much interested and 
pleased to see that our Canadian law 
libraries are codperating in this Asso- 
ciation. As yet we haven't a law li- 
brarian here. The Dean has to dou- 
ble on brass on that. He does all the 
jobs the janitor doesn’t want and or- 
dinarily he juggles the books on one 
hand, salaries on the other and oc- 
casionally gets around to reading a 
book in the summer months. I do 
know that British Columbia and Al- 
berta and Osgoode Hall are members 
of your Association and I look for- 
ward in the near future to making ap- 
plication on behalf of our own li- 
brary. 

This is an interesting development, 
because quite frankly I have been ac- 
cused for the last twenty-five years of 
importing too much American influ- 
ence into our law teaching. That, of 
course, to me, is absurd. I don’t think 
we can import too much American in- 
fluence. The world is a small place. 
You are a Common Law country, a 
Common Law jurisdiction. To ignore 
the development of that Common 
Law, the solutions you have made to 
common problems, to me, is short- 
sighted and foolish. Great advances 
have been made in the last twenty-five 
years. I remember when I first started 
to lecture twenty-five years ago, to ask 
for Williston on Contracts was like 
asking for something on the moon. A 
few people do read Williston, a few 
people occasionally refer to that book. 
With over fifty per cent of the law 
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teachers of Canada having done their 
graduate work in the United States, 
there is undoubtedly a tendency in 
this country to take advantage, not to 
follow blindly, but to take advantage 
of your experience. Certainly the work 
of Mr. Johnston in the library at Os- 
goode Hall, where I had the privi- 
lege of working for over twenty years, 
has had a tremendous influence. Until 
a few years ago, periodical literature 
was scorned, as a matter of fact, among 
the older practitioners. They won't 
look at them now. The Chief Justice 
of Canada recently delivered himself 
of the view that they shouldn't be 
cited in the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, which has produced a bit of a 
tempest in a teapot. Of course, they 
are read and they are being read 
more, as Mr. Johnston has developed 
that field. 

In other words, we follow to a great 
extent the developments of the United 
States, sometimes taking over your 
bad aspects with your good. We have 
those cursed loose-leaf services of di- 
rect import; and I have no doubt, use- 
ful as they may be and are to the prac- 
titioner, they are going to be the bane 
of any law library in time to come. We 
also have too many law reports, too 
many books being published, in the 
sense of providing duplicate services, 
which I think are quite unnecessary. 
But I am not going to get into that 
today. 

All I want to say is how happy I 
am that we are coéperating with the 
United States. As an instance of that, 
I can cite how grateful we are for their 
coéperation by mentioning a recent 
grant from the Carling Corporation 
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for the Law School here to assist us in 
building up a library and working on 
comparative law. It will be astounding 
to some of you people to realize that in 
this country, which has the great Pro- 
vince of Quebec where the civil law 
system flourishes in all its glory and all 
its strength, comparative law is not 
taught in one school outside of the 
Province of Quebec, save in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. That to me and 
to people outside this country is 
a matter of shame, and we are taking 
practical steps now. We are taking 
steps to change that and to make this 
a center of research of problems of 
Common Law as well as Civil Law. 

I am very pleased to bring you 
greetings of the University and par- 
ticularly of the School of Law. I know 
that in the future we will be asking 
for your assistance and codéperation, 
and from past personal experience 
with various members of your Asso- 
ciation I know that it will be forth- 
coming and we will benefit from it. 
I do hope that in time perhaps our 
Canadian law libraries will be able 
to contribute something to your de- 
liberations. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Dean Wright. I think I can assure you 
from my experience that you will get 
all the codperation from this crowd 
that you want. I have had it for twelve 
years. 

While, as I have said, I have been 
using Hart House for years, I do not 
know very much about how it is run. 
Mr. Cowan has the high-sounding title 
of Comptroller, spelled with a “P,” 
and should be able to tell us all about 
it. Incidentally, the dictionary says 


Comptroller is an erroneous spelling 
of Controller. It goes on to say this 
spelling dates from about 1500. I sup- 
pose it has become almost respectable 
by this time. 

We Toronto University graduates 
are very proud of Hart House and 
think that you will be interested to 
hear about it and see it. Mr. Cowan, 
who arranged this luncheon for us, 
has provided a room for this after- 
noon’s meeting, all without the slight- 
est trouble or worry on my part, and 
he has consented to tell us something 
about the building and then show 
us around it. 


Mr. W. R. Cowan 

Mr. Cowan: In case any of you 
were unduly impressed with Dean 
Wright's terrific build up and de- 
livery, I would tell you that ninety 
per cent of the volume did come from 
the loudspeaker, despite the fact he 
turned it away. 

I welcome this opportunity to tell 
this body something about Hart 
House. I am glad that our welcome 
is not going to be quite as warm as 
it might have been if you had been 
here yesterday or last week. Never- 
theless, we do wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the fact that this body 
has come here today for luncheon. 

I had the pleasure of sitting next to 
Mrs. Gallagher, who informed me that 
at least some of the members who are 
here were probably here during the 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1927. That gave me a 
pause, because that was the first year 
in which I was a member of the staff 
of Hart House. I still feel embarrassed 
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when I think of one of the incidents 
that occurred during that meeting 
when one of the lady members had ar- 
ranged a luncheon for a group which 
were to hold a meeting upstairs. 

We heard nothing from her for sev- 
eral days, in fact an hour before the 
meeting was to take place we had still 
heard nothing of numbers or what 
their desires were. So I cancelled the 
arrangements and put a group from 
this Hall there. About five minutes 
before the meeting was to be held this 
lady arrived demanding the space for 
about ninety people. I can assure you 
that I have still not forgotten the 
dressing down which I received at her 
hand for this terrible example of mis- 
management in not keeping the room 
we had promised her. If that lady hap- 
pens to be here, I would like to tell 
her that I have borne the remarks 
that she made on that occasion in 
mind ever since and make sure that 
every reservation that is made in Hart 
House for any meeting is fulfilled, 
even if we never hear from them from 
the initial arrangement right up to 
the time of the meeting. 

Now you have a meeting sched- 
uled upstairs for three o’clock. I think 
it is more important that you see 
something of the House than have to 
listen to me, so I am going to be very 
brief in my remarks. 

Just a few words on Hart House. 
There is in many ways nothing unique 
about it, although in one or two re- 
spects there are some unique features 
in it. It was one of the early so-called 
Student Unions, which have now prop- 
agated practically the whole of this 
continent. You all know of your own 
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University experience and from your 
visits to many others how many mag- 
nificent buildings you have in the Uni- 
versities. Hart House is a member of 
the American Association of Colleges 
and we have had the pleasure of ex- 
changing views and visiting most of 
the buildings there. 

Hart House was, as I say, one of the 
earliest in the field and it has this 
unique aspect, which has been fol- 
lowed only by a few of your American 
Universities; it is definitely tied in 
and part of the educational system of 
the University and not merely a recre- 
ation center, as is the case in many of 
your own universities. 

The building itself was started in 
1911 and opened in 1919. It was the 
gift, both the building and all its 
furnishings, of the Massey Founda- 
tion. The ones who took the leading 
part in the creation of it were Mr. 
Vincent Massey and Mrs. Massey—Mr. 
Massey being now our first Canadian 
Governor-General in Canada. 

The basic idea of the building was 
to provide a common center for the 
men of the University of all the differ- 
ent Colleges and Faculties, of which 
we have an amazing number. I wish 
Dean Wright had given you a brief 
picture of the Federation of the Uni- 
versity, because some of those at the 
head table have been interested in the 
few remarks I gave them about this 
Federation, but I don’t think we 
should take the time now. Suffice it 
to say that we have Theological Col- 
leges of practically every denomina- 
tion, as well as the other familiar Fac- 
ulties and Colleges which go to make 
up the usual University. Mr. Massey's 
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idea was that in building Hart House 
he would provide a common center 
for the men of all these Faculties and 
restore to some small degree the com- 
mon life which existed in the older 
Universities, which were largely resi- 
dential, and which this is not, by hav- 
ing a common meeting ground for 
them. 

To that end he provided in Hart 
House a great many facilities, a few 
of which you will see this afternoon. I 
will just briefly read the aim of the 
founders, which will probably give 
you in a short form the idea behind 
the building. 

“The Prayer of the Founders is that 
Hart House under the guidance of 
its Warden may serve the generations 
to come in the highest interest of this 
University by drawing into a common 
fellowship the members of the sev- 
eral Colleges and faculties and by 
gathering into a true society the 
teacher and the student, the gradu- 
ate and the undergraduate. Further 
that the members of Hart House may 
discover within its walls the true edu- 
cation that is to be found in good fel- 
lowship, in friendly dissertation and 
debate, in the conversation of wise and 
earnest men, in music, pictures and the 
play, in the casual book, in sports and 
games, and the mastery of the body 
and, lastly, that just as in the days of 
war this House was devoted to the 
training in arms of the young soldier 
so in time of peace its Halls may be 
dedicated to the task of arming youth 
with strength and suppleness of limb, 
with clarity of mind and depth of 
understanding and with a spirit of 
true religion and high endeavour.” 


Facilities in the way of common- 
rooms, debating rooms, where you 
will later meet, a library-music room, 
facilities for eating, a gymnasium 
which extends over the whole of one 
wing of the building, an art gallery, 
a theatre, and many other facilities 
are in this House. You will see most 
of them this afternoon. 

There is just one other place in the 
building I am going to mention now, 
then I think we should start on your 
tour. That is a fairly recent acquisi- 
tion to the House called the Lee Col- 
lection. This collection is something 
in which I think the ladies will be 
particularly interested. It consists 
of a collection of mediaeval jewellery, 
silver, religious vessels of various 
kinds. This collection was given to 
Hart House by Lord Lee of Fairham, 
who many of you know gave Chequers, 
the residence of the British Prime 
Minister, to Great Britain. The collec- 
tion was brought out here during the 
early part of the war for safe keeping 
and a room was created for its hous- 
ing. 

It is to be regretted that we won't 
be able to show you the very interest- 
ing little theatre which is under the 
quadrangle. It has been closed for 
some time; it is open during the win- 
tertime. 

The other thing we won’t be able 
to show you is the gymnasium, or at 
least the swimming pool, because the 
swimming pool is used without bene- 
fit of costumes. If any of the men are 
particularly interested in seeing it, if 
they will tell their guide, they can be 
taken round there later. 

Without further ado, I think we 
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will start the tours and again, I wish 
to express my appreciation to your 
President for his kindness in invit- 
ing me to be with you on this occa- 
sion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Cowan. I would now like to call 
on Mr. Morse. 


Mr. Lewis Morse 

It is my privilege to represent the 
Association in thanking our hosts for 
the kind words that have been given 
to us. It is really a privilege to be 
here in Toronto. We have enjoyed 
every minute of our stay, even though 
we are paying a penalty, I understand, 
on the exchange for this privilege. It 
is one that we will always remember. 

Before we came up here we turned 
on our local radio and heard a story 
which I think expresses our feelings 
towards Canada better than anything 
that I have heard. It was in honor of 
the July first holiday here, the Domin- 
ion Holiday, and of course preceding 
our own Independence Day. If you 
will permit, I would like to read it. 
It reminds people that July first is the 
big day in Canada. It is a birthday, the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the nation in 1867. It might be 
considered symbolic of the close 
friendship of our two nations that the 
two national birthdays are so close; 
your own only three days away from 
our July fourth, as we all know, but 
sometimes forget: 

“Our two nations have created 
something new in history, an inter- 
national Border several thousands 
miles long with no guns bristling 
along it at all, no Maginot Line, no 
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armies lined up along its boundaries, 
barring crossing at either side. In fact, 
just the opposite. In fact, Canada 
fought with us in two World Wars and 
today is closer than ever with us in 
mutual defense. Beyond that, along 
happier lines, each country is the 
other’s best customer. Each contributes 
materially to the prosperity of the 
other. 

“Canada has never accepted gifts 
from us and what she needed, she 
bought with cash. Best of all, the peo- 
ples of both countries are warmly 
friendly and feel close ties in a com- 
mon heritage.” 

In my opinion, that expresses our 
feeling here today, our feeling of one- 
ness with Canada, and we salute the 
Dominion of Canada. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Morse. 

I will now turn you over to Mr. 
Cowan. 

Mr. Cowan: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
we have three guides waiting outside. 
May I just briefly mention one or two 
of the details in this Hall, because 
after you leave here we won’t return. 
Some of you may have been curious 
as to what all these shields are at each 
end. The crests behind me are those 
of the leading Universities of the Brit- 
ish Empire, with the Royal Coat of 
Arms in the center. Those at the other 
end are the leading Universities of 
the countries which formed the Allied 
Nations in the First War, and many 
of you will find crests of your own 
Universities there. Please don’t be up- 
set if you don’t find them, because a 
very severe selection had to be made 
in the first place in order to pick a 
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representative University from each 
area. The quotation which starts and 
runs around the Hall is from Mil- 
ton’s Areopagitica in defence of free- 
dom of speech and printing. The por- 
traits which are around the Hall are 
the Presidents, Chancellors and the 
former Warden of Hart House. This 
is the undergraduate dining-room. 
Looking down on this Hall is the fac- 
ulty’s dining-room, and at the far end 
of the House we have another one 
for its graduates. 

I may say in closing that it was in 
this Hall, during 1939, that we had 
the pleasure of entertaining the late 
King and his Queen. Last fall we also 
had the pleasure, the University had 
the pleasure, of having a brief speech 
from the present queen, then Princess 
Elizabeth, who visited the University 
with her husband in September last. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: This meeting 
is now adjourned. 


TOUR OF HART HOUSE AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO LIBRARY 


After the Luncheon Session of 
Wednesday, July 9, the members in 
attendance and their guests had the 
pleasure of visiting Hart House and 
the University of Toronto Library 
under the guidance of Mr. W. R. 
Cowan, Comptroller of the university, 
and members of the library staff. 


Panel Discussion 
Wednesday Afternoon, July 9, 1952 


The Wednesday afternoon session 
convened in the Debates Room, Hart 


House, at three o'clock, President 
Johnston presiding. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: We are anx- 
ious to find how our members feel 
about the time for the 1954 meeting. 
I am going to ask for a show of hands, 
first, of those who would rather meet 
during the last week of June and, 
second, of those who prefer the first 
week of July. Will those who prefer 
to meet in the last week of June hold 
up their hands? Now those who pre- 
fer the first week in July. Thank you. 

Mrs. SMITH: I am concerned person- 
ally about the dates of the meeting, 
because we end our fiscal year July 
1, and if we should have two meetings, 
one in July and one in June, that 
would bring two trips into the one 
fiscal year and we only budget for one. 
I don’t know whether this is a com- 
mon problem or not. If it isn’t, I will 
take care of it in our own budget, but 
it seems to me if we have a common 
problem that it might be well to try 
to have it within the same fiscal year 
each year, unless something happens 
that can’t be avoided. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Would that 
problem affect many of those who pre- 
fer the last week in June? Will you 
hold up your hands please? 

There is another matter on which 
Mr. Roalfe wishes to speak. 

Mr. Roatre: Mr. Johnston has been 
good enough to take cognizance of 
the fact that because the meeting last 
night lasted to such a late hour, it 
was not possible to take certain ac- 
tion. He has permitted us to take just 
one moment from the time of this dis- 
cussion today to present a matter that 
I think is of great importance. 
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As all of us know, and I am sure 
fully acknowledge, the Library of Con- 
gress Classification has been a major 
contribution to library service in the 
United States. Feeling as we do about 
that, I am quite certain that all of us 
are agreed that the fact that Class K 
is unfinished is a matter of the great- 
est importance. Accordingly, I would 
like to move that the Association go 
on record as urging the completion of 
Class K by the Library of Congress at 
the earliest possible date, both be- 
cause it would be a major achievement 
for the Library of Congress itself and 
because it would be a contribution of 
the first importance to all law li- 
braries. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there a sec- 
ond to Mr. Roalfe’s motion? 

Mr. SurRENcCY: I will second the mo- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion on that motion? Are you 
ready for the question? All in favor 
say aye? Contrary say nay? It is car- 
ried. 

I am now going to turn the meeting 
over to Mr. Drummond, who is to be 
Chairman of the Panel Discussion on 
Book Selection. 

Mr. DruMMOND: We have a dead- 
line to make; we must be out of here 
by 5:15, or we won’t get our buses 
back to the hotel. For that reason, I 
am asking the participants not to tar- 
ry in delivering their speeches, be- 
cause I feel that almost the most im- 
portant part will be the questions that 
are stimulated by these papers. I think 
many librarians will have specific ques- 
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tions to ask. I am certainly hopeful 
they will ask them. You might jot 
your questions down as we go along, 
because I am asking that the questions 
be delayed until after all the speakers 
have finished. 

When President Johnston asked me 
to serve on this panel, he very smoothly 
said that it has been the custom for 
the President-Elect to take an impor- 
tant part in the program. He thought 
he was really going to give me a lot 
of work to do, but I fooled him. | 
persuaded him to select this panel. 
They are such good people that it 
didn’t leave any work for me at all. 
I would just like to point out why 
they have been selected. 

In the order in which they will ap- 
pear, Mr. Jeffery was selected because 
he has served in a small law library 
and then shifted to Yale, which has 
traditionally adopted the “selective 
program.” Mrs. Gallagher was selected 
because she teaches the subject about 
which she is going to speak. Mr. Pia- 
cenza was selected because he is one 
of the few people of that old New York 
crowd that used to haunt the book 
auctions and I think he can really 
give us some firsthand information 
on that. 

Without further ado, I wish to pre- 
sent to you Mr. William Jeffery Jr., 
Assistant Law Librarian, Yale Law Li- 
brary, who will speak to us on the 
Evaluation Standards and Procedures 
of Book Selection. 

Mr. Jeffrey then read the following 
prepared paper: 
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BOOK SELECTION: EVALUATION STANDARDS 
AND PROCEDURES 


WILLIAM JEFFREY, JR. 


The process of book selection is an 
incessant game of wits. With varying 
frequency, the selector is engaged in 
outguessing the faculty, the students, 
the curriculum, the publishers, the 
book dealers, his budget, and in some 
cases, his fellow librarians. If book 
selection isn’t the heart of librarian- 
ship, it comes pretty close to it. It is 
not for anyone who dislikes guessing, 
and it can be lots of fun. 


I 


When we pause for a moment’s re- 
flection, and step back from the crush- 
ing detail of day-to-day operations, we 
can clearly perceive the place of book 
selection in its larger context. Law li- 
brarians are squarely in the center of 
one of the most important communica- 
tion processes in our society. That 
process is the administration of justice 
in our society—the many-sided highly- 
interrelated process in which legisla- 
tors, administrators, judges, lawyers, 
professors, students and writers are all 
communicating to one another in vari- 
ous ways and for various purposes. 
The individuals of these groups may 
at any time be directly engaged in ad- 
ministering justice, preparing them- 
selves so to engage, preparing others 
to engage, or offering comments of 
varying degrees of worth, relevance, 
and competence upon any of a nearly 
infinite number of aspects of the total 
process. 

Whether or not the law librarian is 


a member of one of the groups just 
mentioned, what is his role in this 
process, this seeming “confusion of 
tongues”? Dr. Johnson once defined a 
lexicographer as—‘‘a writer of diction- 
aries, a harmless drudge.”? ‘The last 
part of this definition reflects an an- 
cient notion regarding librarians. 
They were thought of, and they 
thought of themselves, as custodians, 
mere keepers of books. While the 
custodial function is still very vital, 
fortunately it has been increasingly 
de-emphasized. Our concern here is 
largely with that sphere of the librar- 
ian’s activity in which he has room for 
thought, the consideration of possibil- 
ities, and the exercise of choice. 
The law librarian, then, is one of 
the more important, and perhaps one 
of the most sensitive, mediators of 
communication. As such an agent, he 
is kept busy matching two richly com- 
plex and changeable patterns: (1) the 
pattern of the materials produced by 
1. Perennially interesting, the subject has en- 
gaged the attention of the Association at previous 
annual meetings. Prof. Lewis W. Morse discussed 
the topic at the 32d Annual Meeting, 30 Law 
Lis. Jour. 333-339 (1937). Prof. William R. Roalfe 
led a panel discussion on book selection at the 37th 
Annual Meeting, 35 Law Lis. Jour. 334-348 (1942), 
and at the 39th Annual Meeting Mr. Lionel J. 
Coen read a paper on “Book selection in bar asso- 
ciation libraries,"” 39 Law Lis. Jour. 166-170 
(1946). See also, Brown, ‘The practices of law pub- 
lishers as they affect law libraries,” 34 Law Lui. 
Jour. 46-54 (1941). 
2. Boswell’s Life of Johnson (ed. Hill and Pow- 
ell; Oxford, 1934-50), I, 296. Italics in original. 
3. The stages in the development of a profes- 
sional viewpoint are sketched in Pierce Butler, 


“Librarianship as a profession,” 21 Lib. Quar. 235- 
247 (1951), at p. 236. 
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the major groups engaged in adminis- 
tering justice, and (2) the pattern of 
the needs of the major groups engaged 
in such production.* 

Book selection, of course, is only one 
of several time-honored procedures 
available to law librarians for accom- 
plishing this matching. Our whole 
battery of highly developed techniques 
for descriptive and subject cataloging 
is devoted to this goal. This Associa- 
tion publishes an Index to Legal Pe- 
riodicals, indispensable for this pur- 
pose. And bibliographers, alone or in 
coéperative enterprise, have prepared 
check lists of sources and other mater- 
ials in support of this activity.5 


II 


Book selection is done in two large 
areas—one in which choice is rather 
restricted, the other wherein the ambit 
of selection is wider. Before I deal 
with that area wherein the law librar- 


4. The general point of view here suggested is 
based upon several recent writings of Professors 
Shera and Egan of the Graduate Library School. 
Cf. Egan & Shera, “Prolegomena to bibliographic 
control,” 5 Jour. of Cat. & Class. 17 (Winter, 1949); 
Shera, “Documentation: Its scope and limitations,” 
21 Lib. Quar. 13-26 (1951); Egan & Shera, ‘“‘Foun- 
dations of a theory of bibliography,” 22 Lib. 
Quar. 125-137 (1952). See also the papers read at 
the Graduate Library School Conference, Biblio- 
graphic organization (ed. Shera & Egan; Chicago, 
1951). 

The absence of reliable data on the needs of the 
groups is remarkable. Even a few surveys, limited 
as to area or groups, along the lines suggested by 
Bruce Lannes Smith’s report on “Bibliographica) 
services in the social sciences,” 20 Lib. Quar. 79-99 
(1950), would be helpful to the profession. 

5. For examples: the MacDonald Checklists of 
statutes, session laws, and legislative journals; the 
lists of English and American reports and periodi- 
cals in the appendices to Hicks, Materials and 
methods of legal research (3d ed. 1942); Library of 
Congress, A guide to the microfilm collection of 
early state records (comp. William S. Jenkins; 
Washington, 1950) (and Supplement, 1951); Wil- 
liam L. Friend, Anglo-American legal bibliogra- 
phies: An annotated guide (GPO, 1944). 
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ian has room for thought and the ex- 
ercise of real choice, it will be desir- 
able to give some attention to the great 
area in which that discretion is rather 
closely restricted. 

Certain of the groups mentioned 
before are of special significance to law 
librarians. These groups are those 
which enjoy official status as the “de- 
cision-makers” in our society: the leg- 
islators, the administrators, and the 
judges. In the pattern of needs, their 
requirements have a considerable pri- 
ority. In the pattern of materials pro- 
duced, their productions are funda- 
mental to all the rest—they constitute 
the basis of law schools’ instruction; 
they are the principal stuff of which 
briefs, opinions, law review articles, 
and treatises are made. They are the 
sources. 

It is a commonplace that our com- 
mon law system of precedent is cumu- 
lative. Our decision-makers rarely dis- 
card a precedent,® with the result that 
law libraries must retain on their 
shelves an ever-increasing bulk of his- 
torical materials. In this circumstance, 
our good friends the publishers, acting 
with marvelously enlightened self-in- 
terest, have evolved a physically mas- 
sive apparatus to perform a large part 
of the vital task of matching our two 

6. The fact that the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States apparently operates on a different theory 
in these latter days does not in any degree vitiate 
this proposition. One Associate Justice has ap- 
provingly and carefully tabulated some of the man- 
ifestations of the new viewpoint (cf. Douglas, 
“Stare Decisis,” 49 Col. L. Rev. 735-758 [1949); 
another Associate Justice, now retired, has viewed 
with alarm: “The instant decision, overruling that 
announced about nine years ago, tends to bring 
adjudications of this tribunal into the same class 
as a restricted railroad ticket, good for this day 


and train only.” Roberts, J., dissenting in Smith 
v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 669 (1944). 
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patterns of the materials produced 
and the needs of their producers. 
Adopting systems of concepts or de- 
scriptive words or citations—in short, 
“thought-units’”—they have construct- 
ed the American Digest System and its 
Decennial sequelae, the lesser digests, 
the encyclopedias, and the volumes of 
citators. The sources have become so 
bulky and intricate that great reliance 
must of necessity be placed on this 
subsidiary apparatus; the apparatus is 
as essential to law libraries as are the 
sources. Having implemented (if not, 
indeed, fostered) our national juridical 
chaos by the proliferation of special 
series of reports, reprints of reports, 
and annotated series, enterprising law 
publishers have given us regional di- 
gests, and state digests, and subject 
digests; they have revised our codes 
and annotated our statutes into 5-foot 
shelves for each state.? Truly, “of the 
making of [law] books, there is no 
end.” 

Most law librarians are free, within 
the individual spatial and fiscal limi- 
tations of their libraries, to acquire 
what portions of these two large classes 
of materials they consider essential. 
Discretion is limited by such questions 
as these: Which material should I ac- 
quire first? Does the library’s clientele 
require more than one copy or one 
set? Is the statute collection official or 
unofficial? Richly annotated or un- 
adorned? How much duplication of 
reports do I need and can I afford? 

In these same areas, however, law 
school librarians proceed in_ the 
presence of a factor not operative in 
the case of other law libraries. Their 
selection and acquisition policies are 


affected (perhaps, dictated) by the 
standards of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools. According to the cur- 
rent version of these standards: 

“An adequate working library should 
include substantially the following: 


Judicial Decisions. 

a. Decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court complete. 

b. The National Reporter System complete. 

c. The published reports prior to the Re- 
porter System of decisions of courts of 
last resort in at least one-half of the 
states. 

d. The English Reprints together with the 
Law Reports complete. 

Statutes. 

a. The United States Code and the Statutes 
at Large. 

b. The latest edition of the statutes of at 
least twelve states. 

Legal Periodicals. At lease 10 legal periodicals of 
recognized worth complete with current num- 
bers. 

Digests, Encyclopedias, and Treatises. 

a. At least one treatise, if available, for 
each subject offered in the curriculum. 
b. Adequate and up-to-date digests, encyclo- 

pedias, and citators. 


“A member school shall spend at least 
$3,000 annually for its library, exclus- 


ive of all binding and administrative 


costs.’’8 


Some of these standards can present 
very tough problems to the librarian 
of a smaller law school library, who 


7. Cf. “Panel Discussion on the duplication of 
law books,” 28 Law Lis. Jour. 291-327 (1935), and 
Beardsley, ‘‘Law books and law publishers,” ibid., 
pp. 51-64 (1935). 

8. These standards were adopted in 1937. There 
has lately been a concerted effort to revise them 
and bring them abreast of developments since that 
time. Cf. the elaborate report of Messrs. Boyer, 
Bade, Lopez, Bitner, and Roalfe, ‘Revised law li- 
brary standards: A proposed draft with comments,” 
3 Jour. of Legal Educ. 174-191 (1950), and the 
bitterly disappointed reaction to the Association of 
American Law Schools’ (in)action of December, 
1951, registered by Professor Roalfe in Comment, 
45 Law Li. Jour. 18-19 (1952). See also Bade, “Li- 
brary standards,” 4 Jour. of Legal Educ. 427-430 
(1952). 
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has to fill important gaps in his collec- 
tions. For example, if the treatise sec- 
tion really needs serious attention, or 
there are long runs of periodicals “of 
recognized worth” which are needed 
to support the teaching program of the 
school, what is to be done about com- 
plying with the Association’s standard 
requirement of “the latest edition of 
statutes of at least twelve states”? 

I must confess I have some trouble 
understanding that requirement about 
statutes. I venture to think that unless 
a statute collection is complete for all 
48 states, it will not be used enough 
to warrant the outrageously heavy con- 
tinuing charge on the budget. If in 
drafting these standards, it was the 
thought of the Association to render 
some belated recognition to the exist- 
ence of statute law, (a quite commend- 
able point of view), it seems to me the 
better approach would be to empha- 
size this existence and render this 
recognition in all courses in the cur- 
riculum, or best of all, to have a 
course or seminar devoted solely to 
the subject of legislation. Given such 
a course in legislation, and the very 
likely concomitant of increased de- 
mand for complete statutory coverage 
as the basis for comparative studies, a 
law librarian would then have a far 
more cogent reason for spending his 
limited funds for statutory materials. 

Short of this solution, the librarian 
will have to select the states whose 
statutes will be acquired. Should they 
be the states adjoining the home juris- 
diction? Should they be the “impor- 
tant” states? Which are the “impor- 
tant” states for this purpose? Should 
they be states with somewhat similar 
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economic structures, or should they be 
dissimilar, affording some basis for 
comparative study? Should they be the 
states for which annotated 50-volume 
sets are available, or those for which 
an inexpensive official but unannotat- 
ed set can be secured from the Secre- 
tary of State or the State Printer? 
There is no table of logarithms for 
such a calculation—the best answer is 
little more than a guess, and “what's 
one man’s meat is another’s poison.” 


III 


Much of the difficulty encountered 
in discussing the standards of book 
selection derives from the fact that 
while, in every concrete instance, the 
application of all the standards pro- 
ceeds simultaneously (almost intui- 
tively), any discussion of the proced- 
ures and standards must deal with 
them in turn. The problem is that of 
making a linear sketch of a multi-di- 
mensional interactive process. 

The practice of book selection for 
the law libraries of this country pre- 
sents a most diversified picture. Bar 
libraries may have committees, which 
either do the selection or advise on 
or approve the librarian’s selections.* 
In private law firm libraries, reliance 
may be placed on the librarian, or the 
senior partner or partners may advise 
or select, or some junior member may 
be detailed to the task.1° Law school 
libraries may have selection by the li- 
brarian alone, or a committee of the 

9. Cf. Coen, “Book selection in bar association 
libraries,’ 39 Law Lis. Jour. 166-170 (1946). 

10. Cf. Mills, “Law librarianship in private 
offices,” 26 Law Lip. Jour. 125-128 (1933); Finley, 


“Law office libraries,” 40 Law Lis. Jour. 179-182 
(1947). 
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faculty may assist. Within the law li- 
brary staff, it may be the function of 
the librarian alone, or he may have 
the aid of his reference librarian or 
his asquisitions assistant. There may 
be some cases where a line is drawn 
based on the size of the expenditure 
involved: any volume or set costing, 
say, $50 or less will be purchased at 
the sole discretion of the librarian, any 
above that will require the approval 
of some other individual or commit- 
tee.1! Although in what follows, I have 
assumed that one individual is select- 
ing the books, the standards and pro- 
cedures will apply as well in cases of 
group decisions. The complications 
which may be encountered in these 
latter cases arise from the plurality of 
individuals concerned, and not from 
the character of the standards. 

Despite the many variations in 
type, size, age, location, and practice 
of the law libraries on this continent, 
I venture to think there is, common 
to all of them, a set of factors which 
condition book selection. Stated in its 
most generalized form, my basic prin- 
ciple is that the book selection policy 
of any law library is almost entirely 
determined by its context. The key 
term in that proposition is, of course, 
“context,” and I now offer an elabora- 
tion of its meaning. 

The term “context” can usefully be 
subdivided into four general parts. 
(1) Any law library has a clientele, 
whether it is the members of a single 
law firm, a body of legislators, or the 
students and faculty of a law school, 
and this clientele will have a relatively 
Specific activity, e.g., the specialized 
practice of admiralty law, or the study 


of a particular curriculum of a par- 
ticular law school. (2) Any law library 
is located in a context of other librar- 
ies, that is, it may be near a large pub- 
lic library, other law libraries, or near 
a general university library; or, to ex- 
haust the logical possibilities, there 
may be no other library in the locality. 
(3) Any law library obviously has its 
present collection, the books now 
standing on its shelves. (4) And finally, 
there is for any law library the matter 
of its budget. No law library I know 
of has enough money to buy every- 
thing. Any librarian of a law library 
which is presently without funds for 
book purchases has no concern with 
what I shall have to say from here on 
out. 

A. Clientele and their Activities. 
Very obviously there is little point in 
adding to the library a book on a topic 
which is not in some way related to 
or involved in the activities of its clien- 
tele. For example, to add a volume 
on oil and gas law to the library of a 
firm of admiralty practitioners seems 
to me a case of poor judgment. But 
that’s an easy one; the extreme cases 
are rarely difficult. Moving along the 
spectrum, however, one is at once 
plunged into delicate questions of 
degree. Should a tax firm have Holds- 
worth’s History of English Law? Per- 
haps not. How about a firm special- 
izing in estate and probate work? 
Again, perhaps not. But the Holds- 
worth set is standard for law school 


11. The Library of Congress draws this line at 
$100.00. “Each item costing $100 or more requires 
specific approval of the Librarian and must be ac- 
companied by a memorandum of justification.” 
L.C. Dept. & Div. Manuals: No. 20, Order Divi- 
sion (Washington, 1952), p. 20. 
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libraries of any size whatever, and very 
likely would stand on the shelves of 
most bar libraries.1* 

Consider law school libraries again. 
They are always in support of some 
individual curriculum of - specific 
courses. Should the book on oil and 
gas law be purchased by the library 
in a school which offers no course on 
the subject? Other things being equal, 
probably not. But then, again, per- 
haps the local “property” man will 
find it useful in his researches. 

There is another possibility which 
can perhaps be realized in certain 
cases, and that is the possibility of 
buying in a field in which no courses 
are presently being offered by the 
school. Of course, advance notice of 
curricular enrichment is always useful 
to the law school librarian; such notice 
is, indeed, indispensable if worth- 
while congruency between the teach- 
ing program and the service offered 
by the law library is to be achieved 
or maintained. The point here is that 
in some situations it may very much 
facilitate curricular expansion if the 
law librarian is in a position to say 
that some of the necessary books have 
already been acquired. 

B. Other Libraries. A basic factor 
always to be considered is, Can the 
volume be borrowed from another li- 
brary in case of need? Clearly, this is 
not the question, Can the book be 
secured on inter-library loan from a 
library at least a day’s mail from the 
borrowing institution? I have in mind 
the situation where the reader can 
step across the street, or down the 
block, or around the corner, or across 
the campus and secure the volume he 
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wants. If the library is in such a situa- 
tion, the selector may well decide 
against acquiring a set or a particular 
title. Older editions, foreign law ma- 
terials, and books, monographs, and 
practice manuals on the law of other 
states are a few classes which occur as 
examples of the kinds of books which 
may usefully be by-passed by the selec- 
tor. 

There is one immense field in which 
reliance on other libraries may well 
be a general practice, i.e., the social 
sciences. I am fairly confident that no 
general rule about social science ma- 
terials in a law library can be formu- 
lated. There are many branches of the 
social sciences, and substantial blocks 
from the literatures of economics, 
political science and sociology can 
without undue strain be considered 
“law books.” That they would not 
have been so considered 15 or 20 years 
ago is a fact perfectly devoid of rele- 
vance for book selection being done 
today. 

From my own experience, I would 
say there is an initial presumption 
against adding social science materials 
to a law library. Having said that, the 
exceptions are not far to seek. If the 
book has been requested for a reserve 
shelf, I buy it. If the book is in one of 
those classes which may without strain 
be termed “law books,” I buy it. If 
the book will probably be useful to the 
faculty in their current researches, I 
buy it, although with somewhat re- 
duced confidence, and even though the 
university library is within five min- 
utes’ walking distance. If the book 
could be useful, but its relation to 


12. But cf. Coen, op.cit., supra note 9, at 169. 
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current faculty research is tenuous or 
not strikingly apparent, I don’t buy it. 
Discussion of the possibilities for either 
outguessing one’s fellow librarians in 
the university library, or for rational 
coéperation in acquisition policy is 
beyond the proper scope of this paper. 

C. The Present Collection. This 
factor is important in other situations 
besides that of purchasing duplicate 
copies. Here the questions are, What 
other books have I which treat of the 
subject discussed in the book being 
considered for purchase? When were 
they published, and have they been 
kept current? How authoritative were 
they when published? Have they re- 
tained this authoritative position? Or, 
conversely, Have I no other books on 
the topic discussed? 

D. The Budget. Like the other 
factors, this one is omnipresent and 
ever-active. Under the views outlined 
above, considerable budgetary priority 
must be given to the acquisition of the 
source materials. 

In buying treatises, it is frequently 
useful to set up, with varying degrees 
of formality and “notice” to interested 
faculty members, a subject division 
and to allocate the treatise funds 
amongst the divisions. For example, 
if the torts collection is in decent 
shape, but the property collection is 
weak, the choice between titles from 
each of these fields is relatively simple. 

There is, of course, no binding im- 
perative quality about such a budget 
allocation. If there comes along an im- 
portant work in a field to which a 
smaller share has been allotted, there 
is no reason whatever why the new 
work should not be acquired, and the 


development of the other fields “post- 
poned.” It might perhaps be useful, 
when setting up the allocations as 
suggested; to establish in addition a 
fund to be held in general reserve for 
such a contingency as I have men- 
tioned. 


IV 


I said earlier that “the book selec- 
tion policy of any library is almost 
entirely determined by its context.” 
Having dealt with “context,” I would 
now devote some attention to the 
phrase, “almost entirely.” The element 
which occupies this remaining area, 
and so completes the “determination” 
is, of course, the book itself. 

Apart from such matters as the 
physical attributes of the volume—its 
paper, typography, and binding (as 
to which all librarians are in the hands 
of the Philistines), the important ques- 
tions are: Who wrote it, and what are 
his qualifications? What are his au- 
thorities? Is the book a contribution 
to its subject, or is it a reprint of 
“headnote paragraphs horizontally ar- 
ranged”?13 Is the book on a broad or 
a narrow topic? Is it a student’s man- 
ual or a practitioner’s guide? Are there 
significant temporal or jurisdictional 
limitations? Will there be continua- 
tions, either in bound volumes or in 
pocket-part supplements? Are the au- 
thorities cited, and where? Are the 
footnotes on the text page, or collected 
at the end of chapters or at the end of 
the book? Is there an index? Are there 
tables of cases and statutes? Who pub- 
lished the book? What is his standing 
in the book industry? Has he special- 


13. A paraphrase of Professor Zechariah Chafee’s 
dictum in 30 Harv. L. Rev. 300 (1917). 
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ized in this subject field, or is the 
book in hand a first venture? What 
does the book add to my collection? 
Does it duplicate material already 
available? How much? Does it con- 
tinue a series already in the collec- 
tion? 
V 

Book selection is a standing invita- 
tion to prophecy. It involves the 
assessment of intangibles, in pursuit 
of goals which are clear in the abstract 
but extremely hazy in the particular. 
And the work of the selector will be 
judged, as surely as night follows day. 
Librarians die, and buildings may col- 
lapse, but books, particularly those 
which are (fully) cataloged, display 
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the most tenacious staying power, and 
will remain to influence the life and 
work of your successor in the librar- 
ian’s chair. If you leave a well-selected 
lot, he will rise up and call you 
blessed; if his heritage of books is a 
collection of antique misfits, no con- 
demnation is more righteously pro- 
nounced or more richly deserved. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Jeffrey, you certainly went 
through that in record time. I read it 
before myself and I realize the diff- 
culty under which you read it. 

Next we will hear from Mrs. Gal- 
lagher. 

The following paper was then read 
by Mrs. Gallagher. 


AIDS TO BOOK SELECTION 


MARIAN GALLAGHER 


Mr. Jeffrey gave you the type of 
thought-food you expect of a worth- 
while panel paper: something to chew 
on, plenty of good thick meat in the 
middle. From me, there will be no 
$4.00 steak sandwich—. Instead, I am 
treating you to the unbuttered crackers 
that come on the side with a plate of 
beans. 

The beans are represented by the 
charts which have been distributed to 
you. My determination to serve them 
separately grew out of my remem- 
brance of an article I once read while 
trying to find out what to do with 
a certain type of Documents. It was 
a convention paper, and a most useful 
article, full of facts, figures, symbols, 
and documentation. But I was unable 


to concentrate on it, because a picture 
kept coming between me and the page 
—a picture of that poor fellow’s audi- 
ence falling asleep three at a time. 

So all my facts, figures, symbols and 
documentation are in the chart, not 
to be read to you, but to be read by 
you at a later time, if you happen to 
be interested. 

Several people are going to be dis- 
appointed in my recipe for beans: 

Chairman Drummond who ordered 
a mixed grill, complete with imported 
cheeses. In the interest of convenient 
delineation, and to cater to the tastes 
of those on bean budgets, I substituted 
his order. The items on the chart are 
limited, with one exception, to domes- 
tic sources, and those sources have 
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been selected which aim at notification 
of new titles rather than at compre- 
hensive bibliographic information. 
Mr. Surrency will be disappointed 
in my recipe: He implored me to add 
garlic and take another swing at the 
dealers’ and publishers’ announce- 
ments. That is not included among the 
ingredients, because I think I am cor- 
rect in assuming that any reiteration 
I might manage of the annoyances 
discussed at last year’s panel and more 
recently in the A.A.L.S. committee re- 
port on casebooks would be a bout 
with a windmill. We law librarians 
sometimes forget that we comprise a 
minority of the purchasing group. 
However, we might individually re- 
mind our publisher and dealer friends 
that in spite of the orderly devices and 
scientific methods for book selection 
propounded here today, we book selec- 
tors are human, or nearly so—. We 
sometimes buy something on Friday 
that we wouldn’t want on Monday, 
or before lunch that we’d pass over 
after lunch, and those of us who are 
Jacks of All Trades and are harrassed 
by phones ringing, riots in the reading 
room, hidden regulations and _ lost 
books, and especially by too many 
book lists, may be inclined to select 
our lists as carefully as we do our 
books. Those lists with insufficient in- 
formation, arriving during a period 
of harrassment, may be thrown away 
surreptitiously, in the hope that there’s 
nothing on them we can’t find listed 
someplace else. (And Mr. Jeffrey, who 
is already disappointed, not only in 
the recipe, but in the fact we should 
have the temerity to serve a dish which 


in his opinion has already been 
warmed over too many times.) 

In spite of the absence of new in- 
gredients needed to tempt Mr. Jeffrey, 
there are some comments I must make 
about the charts. I shall divide them 
into the anti-dueling section and the 
obscurities section. 

You will note that the chart consists 
of descriptive paragraphs about the 
selected sources. After page 6 there 
are several sheets intended to tell you 
what bibliographic details you may 
expect to find in each source. There, 
by means of the crosses and the num- 
ber signs, you may discover which lists 
treat you to those minor annoyances 
like the absence of pagination and fail- 
ure to indicate series, and which give 
you bonuses like the L. C. card number 
or a contents note, and which are in- 
dexed and cumulated. Parenthetically, 
please note that the space limitation 
confines cumulation information to 
only the largest. 

You will find also details of a fasci- 
nating nature, among them the fact 
that Bob Roalfe is the only law librar- 
ian with sufficient courage to let his 
faculty see the price of the books he 
buys—to let his labor law men know 
how much he spends on his tax men. 

Even among the scenic distractions 
of the Canadian Rockies I discovered 
some foreign matter in the beans; in 
other words, there are some mistakes 
in the chart which will have to be cor- 
rected in the printed copy, if there is 
one. The mistakes are not typographi- 
cal errors—I made every one of them 
without help. 

But apologies being things we like 
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to employ sparingly, I want it made 
perfectly clear that I am not apologiz- 
ing for anything. I am merely trying 
to avert the possibility of the editor of 
one of these lists challenging me to a 
duel. 

I have one corrected copy of the 
chart, and should anyone here be suf- 
ficiently hypnotised to want correc- 
tions before the proceedings are pub- 
lished, I shall be glad to correct his 
copy or mail an errata sheet to his 
home library. 

Conversely, anyone responsible for 
one of the lists who finds that my de- 
scription has maligned him might let 
me know before we leave Toronto. I 
have appointed no seconds to receive 
this information. 

One of the errors is, I suppose, the 
omission of the Duke list of Current 
legal Publications. I have never seen 
a copy, but assume that it must be a 
very good source if it forms a basis for 
the Association’s Current Publications. 
I should be pleased to confer with a 
Duke-ite, if one is present, or with 
anyone who knows of, or publishes a 
list which I have missed, mention of 
these things during the discussion fol- 
lowing our papers would be most wel- 
come. 

Concerning individual items: No. 6, 
on page 2, the Association’s new Cur- 
rent Publications, appearing in the 
Law Liprary JOURNAL. Its purpose is 
notification of new titles, and it gives 
us everything we could hope for: care- 
ful and skillful selection, a fair num- 
ber of bonus items, and the prospect 
of frequent issue if planned supple- 
ments materialize. 

However, I should like to register 
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a protest about its arrangement. I sub- 
mitted a minority vote against a classi- 
fied list, when the Executive Board 
was asked its opinion, partly because 
of the additional cost, but mostly be- 
cause, if a list is composed entirely of 
titles of interest to law libraries, I want 
to look at all of them, and an author 
list is easier to check against the card 
catalog and the order file. 

Having been outvoted, I bow to the 
wishes of the librarians who want to 
see what’s new in arbitration and tele- 
vision but care nothing for juvenile 
delinquency and jury instructions. 
But for the sake of us who want to 
look at all of the selections, I am won- 
dering if the committee and the editor 
would consider sparing us the impedi- 
ment raised by the alternatives: run- 
ning across the same title in two to four 
different places, or tiptoeing through 
the subject headings looking for au- 
thor entries. I trust it would cost no 
more to separate the author and sub- 
ject sections, and then each of us 
could graze in the pasture of his 
choice. 

The selection of sources on these 
charts, like my intended protests, are 
founded on personal opinion, unsup- 
ported by authority; except in a few 
cases, where I have included items I 
do not use myself but which were 
recommended by persons whose opin- 
ion I respect. Such a source is No. 15, 
the Library of Congress Subject Cata- 
log, which was added at Mr. Surrency’s 
suggestion. I now regret the wording 
of the last sentence on the right, on p. 
3. I should have had the decency to 
say, at least, “not recommended by 
me.” Mr. Surrency will have an op- 
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portunity to dispute me. In the mean- 
while, I admire his industry in mak- 
ing use of this list for notification of 
new titles, to say nothing of his 20-20 
vision. Even with one of those expen- 
sive magnifying-glass-lamps to help 
him, I have a dark vision of Mr. S. 
arriving at the 1957 meeting wearing 
very thick glasses. 

Page 6, under News of New Periodi- 
cals, I have several suggestions which, 
if carried out, might help us without 
becoming a burden to the publisher. 

+39: If the publishers of the Jn- 
terim Index would give us complete 
titles, or at least fuller abbreviations 
in their list of periodicals indexed. 
There is something of the cat and 
mouse attitude in the present practice 
of giving us an abbreviation like Int. 
J., and then, in the same index, com- 
pletely spelling out Public Utilities 
Fortnightly. 

+40: If the editors of the Index to 
Legal Periodicals would give us, when 
they add a new periodical, full order 
information, as they did formerly for 
all periodicals indexed, we should be 
most pleased. 

#41: If the Editor of the Law Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL should persuade Miss 
Gee to compile another Births, Deaths 
and Changes list, we again should be 
most pleased. 

While these sheets list some sources 
which I do not use personally, there 
are some I do use which have been 
omitted because of their narrow cov- 
erage, because they fall in the evalua- 
tion field rather than in notification 
of new titles, or because they resist 
fitting into the Chart. The last group 
accounts for my obscurities section. 


In every area there are lists of books 
added to nearby public or university 
and college libraries. They usually 
contain little in the way of biblio- 
graphic information, but they serve 
to inform us that borderline books 
are available nearby, so that we need 
not select them. And sometimes we 
see items of interest which are new to 
us and worth investigating. If you are 
not already on this type of mailing list, 
getting there is easily accomplished. 

In each issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal and the Journal of 
the American Judicature Society there 
are a number of hidden nuggets. They 
are hidden in the sections on State 
Bar Activities, on Activities of A.B.A. 
Sections and Committees, and on the 
Literature of Judicial Administration. 
They are hidden because these col- 
umns are edited by very unlibrarianish 
persons, having no regard for the 
sanctity of correctness in author, title, 
place, or even content. They know 
naught of underlining or caps, but 
possess a superhuman knack for dis- 
guising notice of publications in the 
midst of newsy paragraphs about peo- 
ple, places and issues. With patient 
perusal, a librarian of imagination 
and sleuthing talent will pick up the 
impression that members of an asso- 
ciation, committee, or section are re- 
ceiving from somebody some sort of 
mimeographed material, or that 
speeches made at a regional meeting 
are being distributed. Sometimes 
names are mentioned, and occasionally 
even an address, but to write for these 
items one must usually make free use 
of committee membership lists and 
directories. 
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A.B.A. and state bar publications 
being as elusive as they are, it seems 
to me that these columns will continue 
to be useful even if our Committee 
on Bar Publications continues to func- 
tion and even if Miss DeWitt’s A.B.A. 
Committee works out a subscription 
plan for libraries. 

If you are interested in Civil Lib- 
erties material, the American Civil 
Liberties Union’s monthly 4-page 
sheet, “Civil Liberties,” gives you a list 
of books and pamphlets which might 
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not otherwise come to your attention, 
It’s a biased list, but for coverage of 
a subject about which it is most diff- 
cult to remain unbiased, it seems to 
be the best. 

Now that I have forced upon you 
perhaps more crackers than the serving 
of beans warrants, please shove back 
the plates, put the charts in your 
pockets and prepare to fill the void 
in your appetites with the coming 
$4.00 steak sandwich. 
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and used law books for 
more than thirty years. 


We pay the freight. 


HARRY B. LAKE 


321 Kearny St. 
San Francisco 8, California 
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SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT CURRENT 
PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LAW LIBRARIANS 


COMMERCIAL SOURCES 


British National Bibliography. 

Sold by J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd., 13 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.I, £20 per 
year. 


. Canadiana. 


Sold by King’s Printer, Ottawa. $2.00 
per year, including annual cumulation. 


. Cumulative Book Index. 


Sold by H. W. Wilson Company, 950- 
972 University Avenue, New York 52. 
Priced on service basis. 


Publishers’ Trade List Annual. 
Sold by R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 
45th St., New York 19. $5.00 per year. 


4A. Books in Print, Index to the Publishers’ 


or 


~~ 


Trade List Annual. 
$17.50 per year. 


. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sold by R. W. Bowker Company, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36. $7.00 
per year. 


Corresponds to our C.B.I. Weekly issues are 
cumulated quarterly and annually. Average 
number of titles per issue has not been cal- 
culated, does not appear on the accompany- 
ing chart; the 1951 bound volume consists 
of 686 pages, of which 19 pages only were 
classified in the 336s and 340-349s. 


Lists titles of interest to Canadians, not re- 
stricted to books published in Canada. Sep- 
arate section lists Canadian government pub- 
lications. 


The most comprehensive American source 
of current information about titles in the 
English language, exclusive of government 
publications. Because of multiplicity of sub- 
ject headings, monthly issues are not useful 
for selection. 


The PTLA proper reprints publishers’ lists 
of books in print, or in some cases, complete 
lists of publications with o.p. items indicated. 
Information varies among the lists; price is 
always furnished. Law publishers do not usu- 
ally contribute. Further information on the 
accompanying chart refers only to the In- 
dex volume (4A). 


Author list; title-series interfiled in separate 
section. Most convenient source for locat- 
ing titles in series. 


Lists newly published books in all fields, in- 
cluding selected state, federal and U.N. pub- 
lications. Even though many law publications 
do not appear or appear late, this is the most 
useful of the commercial lists for selection 


purposes. 


LIBRARY LISTS 


. American Association of Law Libraries. 


Current Publications. 
Appearing in the Law Library Journal, 
beginning with the May, 1952 issue. 


. Association of the Bar of the City of 


New York. “The Library” section in the 
Association’s Record. Distributed to law 
libraries: a few additional libraries can 
be added to the mailing list. Send re- 
quests to Librarian, the Association, 42 
West 44th Street, New York 36. 


Newly published law books, selected state, 
federal, and U.N. documents; new pocket 
supplements; new periodicals. Should become 
one of our most useful sources. Mimeo- 
graphed supplements are under consideration. 


List of selected acquisitions appears annually. 
Other issues are devoted to subject bibliog- 
raphies, including law review articles as well 
as books, of interest to lawyers. 
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Biddle Law Library, New Titles in the 
Biddle Law Library. 

Limited distribution to law libraries, 
on application to the Librarian, Biddle 
Law Librarian, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3400 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 4. 


. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Informa- 


tion Service. 

Sold by Public Affairs Information 
Service, 11 West 40th St., New York. 
$100 per year. 


. Columbia University Law Library, New 


Books and Pamphlets. 

Available in very limited supply to law 
libraries. Apply to the Law Library, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 


Duke University Law Library, Current 
Legal Publications. 

Distributed to libraries by special ar- 
rangement with the Duke University 
Law Library, Durham, N. C. 


. Joint Reference Library Recent Publica- 


tions on Governmental Problems. 
Sold by the Joint Reference Library, 
1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37. $6.00 


per year. 


. Kansas State Library, Recent Additions 


to the State Library. 

Appears in the Journal of the Bar As- 
sociation of the State of Kansas. Ex- 
change or subscription at $8.00 per 
year, Franklin Corrick, Editor, Third 
Floor, Statehouse, Topeka. 


14. Law Society of Upper Canada, Books 


16. 


Suggested by the Librarian for Purchase. 
Available for limited distribution to law 
libraries. Apply to the Librarian, Law 
Society of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, 
Toronto. 


. Library of Congress Author Catalog. 


Sold by the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 1952, 
$65.00 (monthly and quarterly issues 
only—no annual cumulation because of 
the planned 1948-52 cumulation.) 


Library of Congress Subject Catalog. 
Sold by the Card Division, Library of 


Vol. 45 


Sample we have seen included mostly books, 
no state publications, a few foreign language 
publications, federal publications, and new 
periodicals. 


Current books and parts of books, pamphlets, 
government and U.N. documents, periodical 
articles, in the field of economics and public 
affairs. 


Includes books and pamphlets, government 
documents, considerable foreign language ma- 
terial. 


Newly published English language law books 
and non-legal titles of interest to law libraries, 
selected Federal publications, new periodical 
titles. Not limited to Duke’s acquisitions, al- 
though their selections are indicated. The 
Northwestern list (no. 19) is modeled after 
this, with additions. 


Current books, pamphlets, state and federal 
documents; many references to articles in 
non-legal periodicals. 


Highly selected, short list of current books 
of interest to lawyers. 


Valuable to U. S. law librarians because of 
selective quality and informative contents 
notes regarding British publications. 


Lists works represented by L. C. printed 
cards. Useful for checking bibliographic ‘in- 
formation, but not for selection. 


Quarterly issues reprint cards for publica- 
tions of the current and past two years (ex- 
cluding belles-lettres). Annual issues cover 
publications issued 1945 or later, (including 
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Congress, Washington 25, D.C. $100 per 
year (2nd copies, $50.00) . 


. New Jersey State Library Selected List 


of Accessions. 

Distributed to libraries by special ar- 
rangement with the Bureau of the Law 
Library, Division of the State Library, 
State House Annex, Trenton. 


. New York State School of Industrial and 


Labor Relations, Library Acquisitions 
List. 

Apply, the School, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. 


. Northwestern University Law Library, 


Current Legal Publications. 

Distributed to libraries on exchange or 
by special arrangement by the Elbert 
H. Gary Library, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law, 357 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago I]. 


Ohio State University Law Library Let- 
ter. . 
Distributed to law libraries on request 
to the Librarian, Ohio State University 
Law Library, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


University of Minnesota Law Library 
Selected List of Recently Published 
Books. 

Limited distribution to law libraries on 
application to the Librarian, University 
of Minnesota Law Library, Minneapo- 
lis 14. 


. University of Virginia Law Library Se- 


lected List of Accessions. 

Distributed to law libraries on appli- 
cation to the Librarian, University of 
Virginia Law Library, Charlottesville. 


. University of Washington Law Library 


Books Cataloged. 

Limited distribution to law libraries, 
on application to the Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Washington Law Library, 
Seattle 5. 


LISTING STATE 


. California State Publications. 


Published by the Printing Division, 
Documents Section, llth and O Streets, 
Sacramento 14. Apply. 


belles-lettres) . Better than author catalog for 
selection, but not recommended. 


A subject list, covering recently acquired Eng- 
lish language law texts and periodicals. Ap- 
pended author list of “Current Related Ma- 
terials” covers social and political sciences, 
directories, dictionaries, etc. 


Acquisitions in the field, many state and fed- 
eral publications. 


Newly published law books, non-legal titles 
of interest to law libraries, selected state and 
federal publications, new legal periodicals. 
Not limited to N.W.’s acquisitions, although 
their selections are indicated. Separate sec- 
tion lists extensive foreign language acqui- 
sitions. In our opinion the most useful of the 
law library lists. 


Titles not limited to current publications; 
state and federal documents, periodicals, in- 
cluded as well as books. Foreign language 
titles not noted in the issues we have seen (2). 


Coverage limited to books published within 
the last three years, except for important ti- 
tles; few state, no federal publications noted 
in samples; considerable foreign language 
material included; new subscriptions to pe- 
riodicals are listed. 


In the one issue we have seen, noted recent 
books, few state and no federal publications. 


Books and pamphlets cataloged during the 
month, regardless of date; few foreign lan- 
guage; separate sections for state and federal 
publications. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Lists publications available to the public, 
omitting mimeographed material issued daily 
or semi-weekly. This is a sample of state 
printers’ lists—apply to others. 
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Monthly Checklist of State Publications. 
Published by the Library of Congress, 
distributed by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. $1.50 per year. 


New York State Library Checklist of 
Official Publications of the State of New 
York. 

Apply to the Gift and Exchange Section, 
New York State Library, Albany 1. 





Vol. 45 


State documents received by the Library of 
Congress. Coverage incomplete and late as 
compared to individual state printers’ lists 
or state library checklists. 


Title is explanatory. This is a sample of state 
libraries’ checklists. Apply to others. 


LISTING FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS 


Classified Checklist of U. §. Government 
Processed Publications. 

Preliminary Edition, August 1, 1951. 
Supplemented to March, 1952, 1 pamph- 
let. Published by the Documents Ex- 
pediting Project in the Library of Con- 
gress, and distributed to member li- 
braries of the Documents Expediting 
Project. 


Classified List of U. S. Government 
Publications Available for Selection by 
Depository Libraries. 

Sent to Depository Libraries on 3x5 
cards (title taken from predecessor) . 


. Commerce Clearing House, Inc. Congres- 


sional Index. 

Published by Commerce _ Clearing 
House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1. 


Congressional Record, Daily issues. 

Sold by Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. $1.25 per month, or 
distributed by Congressmen. 


Department of State Selected Publica- 
tions. 

Distributed by the Department, on re- 
quest to the Department of State, 
Washington 25. 


Publications of the Department of 
State, Semi-annual list, cumulated an- 
nually. 

(Keeping to date the Cumulative list 
covering 1929-50). Distributed by the 
Department, on request. 


Legislative Calendars of Congressional 
Committees. 
Apply to the Committee. 


Useful as an indication of the types of publi- 
cations issued by Federal divisions and bu- 
reaus. Supplements indicate discontinued 
publications. 


Contents notes are useful. This card file is 
supplemented by cards for new titles, can 
be kept current by reference to processed 
listings of discontinued titles (sent to de- 
positories) or the Discontinued Series list- 
ings in the front of issues of the Mo. Cat. 


Status Table, under House or Senate bill 
number, cites Reports and the date Hearings 
become available. Separate table in Status 
Table lists special Congressional reports, not 
related to particular bills. 


Daily Digest section notes hearings being 
held, bills reported. 


Lists publications of general interest released 
during the month. Treaties series is not in- 
cluded—see Dept. of State Bulletin for current 
listings. 


Includes specialized publications, and _ lists 
series, which the selected list does not. This is 
a sample of the type of catalog issued also by 
other Federal Departments. 


Include lists of published hearings and re- 
ports, arranged by subject, serial number, 
bill number, report number. 
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late 
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Monthly Catalog of United States Gov- 
ernment Publications. 

For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. $3.00 per year. 


Price Lists of Government Publications. 
On request, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 


Federal documents published during the 
month; some processed materials. 


Separate pamphlets each covering a given 
subject, listing in-print publications. 


LISTING UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS 


International Reporter. 

On request, to the International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia’ University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


United Nations Bulletin. 

Published by the Department of Public 
Information, sold by the International 
Documents Service at $4.50 per year. 


United Nations Catalogue of Economic 
and Social Projects. 

Ist issue, 1949 (1949. II. D. 1—$2.00) 
2nd issue, 1950 (1950. II. D. 1—$3.75) 
Suppl. 1,-1951 (1951. II. D. 2—$2.50) 
Order from International Doc. Service. 


United Nations Check-lists. 
Sold by International Documents Serv- 
ice. Prices vary. 


United Nations Documents Index. 
For sale International Documents Serv- 
ice, $7.50 per year. 


United Nations Publications. 
On request. International Documents 
Service. 


NEWS OF NEW 


An Interim Supplement to the Index to 
Legal Periodicals, 

Published by Columbia and New York 
University Law Libraries. Distributed 
by the Fred B. Rothman Company, 200 
Canal Street, New York 13. $5.00 per 
year, 


Lists U.N. Documents distributed by the In- 
ternational Documents Service during the two 
preceding months to standing order cus- 
tomers; introduction calls attention to out- 
standing documents whether or not available 
on standing order. 


United Nations Digest section, in back of 
each issue, lists some dates, meetings, decisions 
and documents. 


Commentary on the work of the Secretariat 
of the U.N. and specialized agencies in the 
economic and social field. Not primarily a 
bibliography, but lists publications reporting 
on the various projects. 


In progress, separate check-lists, in nineteen 
series, covering complete list of documents 
issued by the organs of the U.N. Include 
documents not available for distribution. 


Indexes U.N. and specialized agency docu- 
ments received by the Documents Division in 
New York. Beginning Nov. 15, 1951, separate 
section indexes WHO documents. Restricted 
matters not covered. 


Catalog of all publications of the U.N. placed 
on sale during the preceding year. First issue 
covered 1945-48; annual thereafter. Contents 
notes and descriptions of periodicals are ex- 
cellent. 


PERIODICALS 


List of periodicals indexed, in front of each 
issue, gives unofficial abbreviations for titles 
indexed, includes many titles not widely dis- 
tributed. Beginning July, 1952, includes full 
order information for new periodicals. 
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43. Index to Legal Periodicals. 
Published by the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. Distributed by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 
University Avenue, New York 52, on a 
service basis. 


44. Gee, Pauline E. Anglo-American Legal 
Periodicals; Birth, Deaths and Changes. 
Annual lists appearing in the Law Li- 
brary Journal, 1943-1950. 


45. Serial Titles Newly Received. 
Distributed by the Card Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25. 
$25.00 per year. 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Vol. 45 


List of periodicals indexed in front of each 
issue, gives full title. Information about pub- 
lisher and price not now available except in 
bound volume. 


Intended to supplement the check-list of le- 
gal periodicals in Hicks, Materials and 
Methods of Legal Research, 3d ed., these 
annual lists were the best source of current 
information. None have appeared since Au- 
gust, 1950. 


New serials received in the Library of Con- 
gress, whether retained or not. Limited use 
to law libraries because of the small percent- 
age of legal titles and the paucity of informa- 
tion about them. 











New Official Edition 


UTAH CODE ANNOTATED 
1933 


ten volumes 


Ready for Immediate Delivery 


Write for full information 


THE ALLEN SMITH COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


340 E. Market St. 


Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





We will appreciate the opportunity to serve your library. In addition 
to a complete line of current publications, we often are able 
to supply fine used books at reasonable prices. 
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Mr. DrumMMonpb: Thank you very 
much, Marion Gallagher. I am sure 
everyone in the room will agree that 
was no bean and cracker plate, but a 
full seven course meal with a two inch 
steak. 


Vol. 45 


Without further ado, I shall intro- 
duce Louis Piacenza, who is going to 
speak on second hand book values. 

Mr. Piacenza then read the paper 
which follows: 


SECOND HAND BOOK VALUES 


Louis PIACENZA 


No price tag could be placed on a 
second hand book that would satisfy 
every interested person, whether dealer 
or purchaser. Arriving at the fair price 
of a second hand book is not the easi- 
est task of a law librarian. Perhaps 
the safest and simplest policy to follow 
is to ask the question of yourself, 
“Must I have this book now, or can I 
put off its purchase until a later date?” 
If the demand for it is such that im- 
mediate purchase is necessary, your 
decision is made for you by that de- 
mand. On the other hand, if you can 
postpone the purchase, you still have 
the decision to make at what you hope 
is a more favorable time. 

Buying when material is offered 
gives one an advantage in price over 
buying when the material is needed. 
Creating a demand naturally raises the 
price. Also, the practice of dealers is 
to sell stock at prices that will move 
quickly the material on hand. When 
a dealer has to search for an item 
urgently needed by a customer, the 
price will be determined by the cost 
to him in dollars and time. It is rarely 
as low as when sold from stock. Books, 
even more than periodicals, rarely 
have a fixed second hand value. This 
is because they are not quoted often 


enough for a market value to be es- 
tablished. That is why you will find 
reasonably priced items on the same 
list with items priced extremely high. 

As to the fair price for a second hand 
book, too many people think that a 
dealer should be able to reach into 
the air and pull down a price to fit the 
customer’s particular budget, but it is 
a bit more complicated than that. The 
number of requests a dealer has re- 
ceived for a given item, the current 
value of the dollar, the amount of new- 
book business you have given that 
dealer—all these factors go to deter- 
mine the price. Dealers have a fair 
knowledge of the value of second hand 
books, and know also what the scarce 
items are. Second hand books still in 
print should sell for less than the list 
price. On this type of second hand 
book, the published price is a point to 
consider. Consult an up to date pub- 
lishers’ trade list of books in print to 
establish the fact that a wanted book 
is or is not in print. Out of print sec- 
ond hand books bring a premium. It 
is at this point of buying that the de- 
gree of need comes into play. 

As a check against your buying, it 
is most advisable to establish a price 
policy for certain categories of second 
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hand books, and then to stick to it 
within reason. For instance, to set a 
top limit for out of print textbooks at 
$7.00, law reports at $5.00, statutes at 
$6.00, attorneys-general or bar associa- 
tion reports at $2.00, etc. However, if 
a report or session law fills in a long 
run, raise your set price slightly. Your 
price policy should be flexible, but 
only slightly so, or it will become 
meaningless. Vary it too much and it 
is shattered. Common sense comes in 
handy at this time. 

The late Mr. Robert B. Anderson, 
of the Harvard Law Library, had a 
marvelous memory. He reputedly had 
300,000 titles in his head. He knew 
whether or not Harvard had a certain 
title, and if so, exactly what price it 
had paid for the item. In your work, 
a good memory is an excellent tool to 
possess, and it is a tool just as certainly 
as is a good reference book or checklist. 
But if you do not have a good memory, 
it should be the least of your worries, 
because memory can be aided by vari- 
ous means. One of these is by keeping 
up to date annotations to a want list 
or checklist. Or you can jog your lag- 
ging memory by building up your own 
quick reference file of prices. Book 
knowledge may be gained in this man- 
ner. You should keep a want list of 
textbooks in a convenient form. This 
does not mean a list of all texts not in 
your collection, but those lacking for 
which you have had calls. It is a good 
practice to give such a list of wants to 
several dealers in whom you have con- 
fidence, with instructions as to price 
and time limitation. While there is 
no magic in this, you will acquire some 
desired volumes in this manner, and 


at your price. But the dealer who has 
acted under your price limitation de- 
serves a reward in the form of new- 
book business, which is where he 
makes his real profit. 

There is now available a checklist 
for almost every category of law serial, 
and by annotating such lists to offers 
received, invaluable price lists are 
built up. As offers are received, jot 
down the prices alongside the corre- 
sponding items in your checklist, not- 
ing also the dealer’s name and the 
date offered. This work can be dele- 
gated to a clerk, a page, or a desk at- 
tendant, to be done when business is 
quiet. In several years you will be sur- 
prised at the picture revealed of the 
various dealers’ price idiosyncracies 
and specializations. Also revealed will 
be price trends as governed by dollar 
value fluctuations and scarcity of item. 
The annotations will acquaint you 
with dealers and their price policies 
even more than will personal contact; 
they will also serve as guides when 
making future purchases, and at times 
as a signal for prompt action on your 
part. For example, if a title which has 
been offered by several different deal- 
ers over a period of three or four years 
at prices ranging from $10.00 to $17.50 
is suddenly offered for $4.00, that is a 
bargain worth going after. And you 
should act fast, because your brother 
librarians certainly will. 

Only an excellent memory or an an- 
notated list can accurately reveal such 
a picture. The Sweet & Maxwell list 
for British textbooks, the Banks & 
Company list for American texts, the 
Carswell list for English and British 
Colonial serials, the MacDonald lists 
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of statutes and session laws, and many 
other similar aids are very helpful 
when accurately and minutely anno- 
tated to price, dealer and date of offer. 
Your equipment should also include 
the printed catalogs of the Harvard 
Law Library and that of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York. When the time is ripe, I repeat, 
act swiftly. If the item seems worth it, 
wire. This procedure requires the 
checking of second hand book lists 
immediately upon their receipt. Such 
a list, several weeks or even several 
days old, is good only for noting prices, 
as far as the scarce items are concerned. 
More alert librarians than you will 
have gobbled up the rare or scarce ma- 
terial immediately if the prices are 
right. 

Today a seller’s market exists, in 
which the librarian does not have 
much choice as to the prices he must 
pay for second hand books. But this 
does not mean that you necessarily 
have to pay what a dealer is asking 
at the time. If you know that in the not 
too distant past a copy was offered, and 
the price at which it was offered, so 
that you can adjust today’s dollar 
value to that of the time when the item 
was last offered, you have a bargaining 
point. Then, if you can afford to wait 
a little while, the chances are that the 
item will fall into your lap pretty 
soon, at what you consider a more 
reasonable price. But there are some 
items that come on the market so 
seldom that when they do, if you real- 
ly need them and the price is at all 
right, it pays to snap them up without 
delay. The purchase of photo-facsimile 
reprints should be done only if you 
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are certain that the original will not 
be offered within a reasonable time. 
It is disheartening to pay fifty cents 
a page for a reprint only to have an 
original offered soon after at less than 
the price of the reprint or very little 
more. Be wary of photostat copies. 
They are extremely expensive. To the 
cost of the photostat, there is added 
the cost of mounting and binding as 
well; invariably, an original will be of- 
fered at much less. Not enough praise 
can be given to the enterprising deal- 
ers who have entered this field of law 
book publishing. They have contrib- 
uted, and are still contributing, a most 
valuable service. In many instances, a 
reprint is the only edition available. 
Dealers are important, too, and it 
pays to know them. Cultivate them, 
be friendly to them, be glad to see 
them when they call, for they can help 
you a great deal. To be sure, gone are 
the days of the Ray Browns, the Mor- 
ris Hirschmans, the Clark Boardmans, 
the Hooks, the McClouds, the Joneses, 
the Floods, and the others who domi- 
nated the second hand book trade in 
the good days of the buyers’ market— 
Mr. Ogg, of Palo Alto, much less ac- 
tive than formerly, is still with us, 
both specializing and selling new 
books. Since I do not want to date my- 
self, please note that I did not say 
just now “in the good old days,” but 
I did say “the good days of the buyers’ 
market.”” Today the dealers are not 
quite the same as they were of old, but 
they are just as nice and just as 
friendly. They do not, however, have 
for sale the material the old dealers 
had. Many second hand items are get- 
ting scarce, and such scarce items as 
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are offered are sold immediately. Gone 
also are the days when the dealers 
were so well stocked that they would 
hold material until a purchaser was 
found. Today’s high rents dictate 
smaller quarters and less stock, this 
is true if the dealer is handling law 
items exclusively. Scarcity also makes 
for a smaller stock. Because of this, 
dealing in second hand books, which 
in the past was a fulltime business, to- 
day is in many cases just a service per- 
formed to accommodate and/or to at- 
tract new-book business. 

The dealers’ big money today is in 
new books. Therefore, to get from a 
dealer the desired second hand items 
at prices within your budget, it is now 
necessary to give that dealer some of 
your new-book business. Get on the 
preferred list of the dealers if you can. 
I have heard it said, though I cannot 
prove it, that some dealers will give 
you a new set of books free if you will 
buy from them the annual pocket 
parts and also the recompiled volumes 
to that set. While this may be an ex- 
aggeration, it serves to prove a point: 
Dealers must now supplement their 
second hand business by pushing the 
sale of new books, especially large 
works with annual supplements. The 
annual supplement business provides 
the money that may keep a dealer in 
second hand books. When in the past 
a dozen copies of a second hand title 
might be offered in a year and at com- 
petitive prices, now you may not see 
that title offered in two or three years. 
Naturally, a dealer will price this item 
accordingly when he has it, and this 
is especially so if two or three libraries 
are seeking the same title. Preference 


in the offering of second hand books 
is given by dealers as a reward to their 
customers for new-book business, on 
the theory that while all dealers can 
sell a new book, not all dealers have 
scarce second hand items for sale. If 
the dealer has taken the time to search 
for the item, he is entitled to a reward 
in the form of a special price return, 
or an inside track on some of your 
new-book business. I do not know of 
any dealer who gives a special, or cut 
rate price on new books, as the price 
of a new book is governed by regula- 
tions. They may give you a discount, 
but the discount must also be within 
regulations. It cannot be higher than 
another dealer can offer you. 
Allocate your second hand book 
budget: so much for this category, so 
much for that. Give yourself some lux- 
ury item funds. This is to prevent your 
getting that guilty feeling when you 
have paid too much in filling in your 
home state reports, session laws, or 
some pet project of yours, or project 
of one of your board members, or a 
reader whom you must favor—such as 
a dean, or the chairman of the library 
committee. Over a period of several 
years, you will be surprised at how 
much you have accomplished in filling 
in sets, and how well you will feel 
when you mention this in your annual 
report. You will then have no com- 
punction about paying $27.50 for a 
single item, even though that figure 
will purchase a half dozen books or 
bind a dozen volumes. Put on the 
brakes, though. Do not juggle your al- 
located funds. When your luxury 
funds are used up and then some 
choice items are offered—items which 
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you have wanted for years—do not 
spend next year’s luxury funds. To 
mortgage your next year’s luxury 
funds this year is like spending all 
your book budget during the first 
month of the new fiscal year. The 
same items will be offered again; 
maybe not soon, but invariably they 
will. There are some items that are 
offered only once in a generation, for 
instance, some of the early statutes 
are rarely seen on the market. This 
may be due to a flood of long ago, a 
fire, or a penny pinching legislature. 
If you have befriended the dealer, pro- 
pose that he bill you on the first day 
of your next fiscal year. If that day 
is not too far off, and if you have 
made your business worth while to 
this dealer, in all likelihood he will 
grant your request. This is a bad habit 
to get into but you need not let it be- 
come a habit. We know of at least one 
law librarian who got into a terrible 
mess and lost his job by making this 
mistake. 

To befriend a dealer is to buy from 
him occasionally and to make your 
business worth his while. Make no 
mistake about that. Good fellowship 
is appreciated, to be sure, and sincere 
good feeling is returned in kind, but 
the true yardstick of friendship with a 
dealer is how active your account is on 
his books. Pick out an item or two 
from his lists and buy them. Let him 
know that your library is active. This 
does not mean that you have to buy 
from every list received from him, but 
you should buy enough so that the 
name of your library is not scratched 
from his mailing list. 
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Some dealers specialize in certain 
types of material. Know your dealers 
and the type of material in which they 
specialize; as often a specialist will 
supply a want when nobody else can, 
Also, be genuinely happy to see a 
dealer if he calls. He may have gone 
out of his way to see you, and been to 
some expense and trouble to make the 
trip. Certainly his time is money to 
him. Consider it a compliment that he 
has bothered to make the call, for if 
he is actively engaged in the sale of 
second hand books he is a person to 
cultivate, as he can help you. If his 
prices for second hand books seem out- 
rageously high, do not treat him as if 
he should be riding a horse and wear- 
ing six-guns. Tell him frankly that his 
prices are too high for your budget. 
Be sincere and factual and keep his 
friendship. Tell him also what you 
can afford to pay and still keep within 
your budget. He will not break down 
and fill your shelves with the desired 
volumes at your price, but when he 
does receive a shipment that will per- 
init him to sell to you and still keep 
you within your budget, he will do so. 
He will have a gleam in his eye, or a 
hope, let us say, that you may give 
him some new-book business. Mutual 
trust between a librarian and a dealer 
usually leads to lower prices. There 
are some institutions that have greatly 
benefited because of the cordial re- 
lationship between their librarians 
and dealers. Every dealer realizes and 
appreciates his obligations to an active 
account and to you as a librarian per- 
sonally, if you are a friend. A dealer 
depends for a living upon active ac 
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counts, and not on infrequent pur- 
chasers looking for bargains. You help 
him and he will help you. 

When buying a second hand book 
make certain the whole book is re- 
ceived. Upon receipt, it should be col- 
lated immediately. For bibliographi- 
cal completeness: 


1. Check the title page for edition, imprint, 
and other pertinent identification. Note 
if the imprint date is genuine. A changed 
imprint date can make a fictitious rare 
item. In the past, some fly-by-night deal- 
ers in second hand books made items rare 
by expertly doctoring one digit of the 
imprint date. 

. Check for half-title page and errata, and 
see that they are there, if they should be. 

§. Check for table of contents, or Roman 
numbered pages to see if they are there. 

4. Check the pagination of the contents for 
missing pages, closely trimmed pages, 
tears, mildew or mold, or silver fish dam- 
age, or damage by other vermin. 

. Check the index for completeness; some 
scarce items almost invariably have a 
last page missing. This is especially 
likely to be if the volume has been re- 
bound several times. 

6. Note if pages are foxed. Stained pages, 
if not readable, are a cause to reject. 
Mildew can be cleaned off, if not too 
advanced. The treatment of active mold 
is more complicated and can become in- 
volved, but mold, like mildew, can be 
arrested and eliminated. If the volume 
is desirable, you will not mind having 
to clean it up. Consider it part of your 
work. If mold has eaten holes through 
pages, it is a cause to reject. 

. Look for marginal notes and autographs. 
An autograph may make an item price- 
less. Marginal notes will often enhance 
the value of a volume, but not always. 
They certainly are not a cause to re- 
ject. 

8. Examine the paper. An edition struck on 
pulp or newsprint will always be a poor 
one. It may dry out, break into minute 
pieces, and will even powder. Poor paper 
can be kept indefinitely in fairly good 
shape if covered so that dust, light, and 


ro 
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air do not accelerate the deterioration. 
Dealers take into consideration the con- 
dition of a poor copy and price it ac- 
cordingly. 

9. Note the binding and give it the im- 
mediate care it requires, Today’s high 
prices in binding dictate that second 
hand books when purchased be in good 
to perfect binding condition. Dealers 
can have books rebound more cheaply 
than you can, They get binding done 
from jobbers at very low prices. When 
a leather bound book is received, do 
something about preserving the leather. 
Apply one of the accepted preservatives 
according to instructions. Preservatives 
and maintenance will add years to the 
life of a leather binding, and also give 
it that touch of loving care all leather 
bound books should receive. 


I have noted only the major factors 
in the purchase of second hand books. 
By paying close attention to them, a 
law librarian will gradually gain sufh- 
cient familiarity with this difficult 
aspect of his duties to enable him to 
buy with confidence. 

Mr. DruMMonpb: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Piacenza. I am sure you 
have given some very wise words of 
advice to the members. 

I am sure everyone noticed, just as I 
did, that I forgot to tell why we put 
Mr. Surrency on the program. I think 
it is obvious. President Johnston de- 
sired that this Panel Session be di- 
rected to the younger members and 
book selection is one of the greatest 
problems faced by them. Therefore the 
man who could sum up the problems 
of these younger librarians is a man 
from a smaller library and one who has 
exhibited a great amount of drive in 
perusing all these Check Lists. He is 
really producing something for the 
profession, and I take great pleasure in 
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introducing at this time Mr. Surrency, 
who will talk about the book selection 
problems of medium sized and small 
law libraries. 

Mr. SurRENCY: I have a friend back 
in Philadelphia who has a nine year 
old son. The son was thrown out of 
public school in the City of Philadel- 
phia, not because the son was ignorant 
but because he was a little bit too mis- 
chievous. One of the superintendents 
suggested to the parents that they take 
him to a psychiatrist, and this the par- 
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ents did. During the examination the 
psychiatrist asked this nine year old, 
“Well son, tell me, what do you want 
to do when you grow up?” The little 
boy looked at the doctor and said, 
“Well Doc, I know this isn’t the cor- 
rect answer, but I want to retire.” | 
feel about the same way at this par- 
ticular point. Time is running out, so 
I will try to rush this paper. 

The following paper was then read 
by Mr. Surrency: 


BOOK SELECTION FOR A SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZED 
LAW LIBRARY 


ERWIN SURRENCY 


The topic assigned me on this 
roundtable involves the problems of 
book selection for a small or medium 
sized law library. Frankly, I do not 
think that the problems of book se- 
lection are peculiar to any particular 
sized law library, as the theories of 
book selection are applicable to all 
collections, whether they consist of 10,- 
000 volumes or ten times that number. 
When a librarian makes a choice of a 
book or books for the library, there 
are certain principles which he takes 
into consideration, either consciously 
or subconsciously. Usually, he will ask 
himself such questions as, “Does this 
subject belong in my collection?” “Will 
one of the users of this library need 
this book?” and other similar ques- 
tions. From the answers to these ques- 
tions a decision is made to purchase 
or defer purchase. The principles of 
book selection are the guide posts 
whereby the librarian accomplishes 


the purpose of the library which is 
generally to furnish readers with the 
right book at the right time. Thus the 
librarian’s objective becomes one of 
utilizing his budget to purchase the 
best material available in the fields 
to which the library has committed 
itself. Gone are the days when many 
libraries can afford to purchase all le- 
gal materials which are published and 
hence some selection must be made. 

The difficulty of accomplishing this 
objective has become acute within re- 
cent years, due to the increase in le- 
gal publishing. If one law publisher 
brings out a text or treatise in any one 
field of law, almost invariably all the 
other major publishers will follow 
with similar publications. Publishers 
can always find old decisions which 
were never reported, and as a service 
to the legal profession, they will pub- 
lish this material. Some publishers are 
guilty of taking material from one of 
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their publications without any change 
in editorial composition, and placing 
it into another publication, which is 
put on the market as a new publica- 
tion. But the many nefarious practices 
of the law publishers are not the only 
problems of the harassed law librar- 
ian. 

Naturally no list of one’s woes 
would be complete without reference 
to the problems created by the lack of 
adequate funds, but this problem, I 
am afraid, is one which affects the li- 
brarian personally as well as the li- 
brary. Book prices have increased tre- 
mendously within recent years, 
whereas the library’s budget has failed 
to keep pace. A librarian of one of 
the larger law libraries in his annual 
report points out that the result of in- 
flation on his library has been the 
elimination of certain duplications. 
One after the other, law libraries are 
finding it necessary to review their 
book selection policies and eliminate 
duplications as well as luxury items. 
The only cure for this problem is 
either an increase in the budget or the 
elimination of duplicate material or 
reducing coverage of the collection. 

A recent survey of libraries in the 
Philadelphia area revealed that 31 per 
cent of the libraries lacked adequate 
shelving space for routine growth.? 
This problem is not peculiar to any lo- 
cality but one of the pressing problems 
for many law libraries. This fact 
limits what the librarian may do to 
develop the Library’s collection, for 
no librarian should take on a new 
field involving an addition of a large 
number of volumes or accept a gift 
which cannot be adequately housed, 


for this has not increased the useful- 
ness of the library, but has merely in- 
creased che number of volumes, if that 
means anything. To relieve this prob- 
lem, the librarian should weed his 
collection often, eliminating unused 
second copies of old books and discard- 
ing old books which have been re- 
placed. The problems today do not in- 
clude the one of growing, for any law 
library will grow if the librarian does 
nothing, but rather the problem of in- 
creasing the usefulness of the library. 

The problem of duplication has in- 
creased the worries of law librarians. 
To paraphrase one well known au- 
thor, “To duplicate or not to dupli- 
cate. That is the problem.’ How often 
has pressure been brought to bear 
upon the library to purchase expen- 
sive sets of treatises, for the personal 
use of one of the library’s clientele? 
This particular problem is acute 
among law school libraries where every 
teacher desires a copy of every book, 
which he cannot persuade a publisher 
to give him and which he has any rea- 
sonable hope of ever using in his 
courses. Such duplication should be 
avoided and the determining princi- 
ples of duplication must be the use 
the set of books actually receives, not 
what some outsider thinks it receives. 

There have been many suggested 
formulae to follow in deciding the 
wisdom of duplicating titles, but none 
of these can be fitted to the peculiar 
problems of law books. Such solutions 
consider the number using the book, 
the length of time that the book will 
be needed, and the number of pages 


1. Annual Report of the Librarian of Temple 
University, p. 8. 
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to be read, while others, more dog- 
matic in nature, have stated that so 
many books are needed by so many 
users. The policy of the library should 
be to furnish enough copies of a title 
that is in demand within a reasonable 
time for no library should try to fur- 
nish all books immediately upon re- 
quest. 

Another difficulty that a librarian 
encounters is the lack of annotated 
lists or reviews of expensive sets of 
law books. The American Library As- 
sociation publishes the Subscription 
Books Bulletin which analyzes each 
expensive set of general reference 
books, but there is not a comparative 
study made of legal reference books 
although the price is generally greater 
for the latter. For an example, no 
study has been made of the General 
Digest 2d Series to determine if all 
the reports listed are actually digested 
in there. When a publisher indicates 
on the spines of his digest that it cov- 
ers the decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court from 1754 to date when the 
Supreme Court was not organized 
until 1789, I think the statement bears 
investigation. How often has the li- 
brarian received a beautiful brochure 
and after reading and examining its 
contents come to the following state- 
ment at the bottom, “Price quoted on 
request.” The greatest handicap of a 
librarian in a small law library has 
been the lack of a price list that would 
be easy to use and which gives all the 
bibliographical information that is 
necessary to order a book. Such a list 
should include the price of court re- 
ports, compilations of laws, digests, 
etc. A list giving the prices and pub- 
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lishers of texts of interest to the law 
librarian is now published in each is- 
sue of the Law LisprRaRy JOURNAL, a 
project which I hope will continue, 
but this has not remedied the librar- 
ian’s problem with regard to the ex- 
pensive items in the law library. 
These are only a few of the woes 
which complicate the book selection 
policy for a law librarian and no 
doubt some of you will suggest others 
in the discussion to follow. Having 
presented a few of the general prob- 
lems which a librarian has to face in 
book selection, let us now turn to 
some suggested general remedies. 
On assuming the position of law 
librarian, the new librarian should 
make a survey of the library’s hold- 
ings against such checklists as those 
for reporter and periodicals, in Hick’s, 
How to Find the Law, and other lists 
included in Beardsley and Orman, 
Legal Bibliography and the Use of Law 
Books, Checklist of Statutes, and other 
well known check lists. From this sur- 
vey, the weaknesses of the library will 
become apparent and from this infor- 
mation a basic plan should then be 
formulated as to what areas will be 
built up and in what order. For ex- 
ample, if the library lacks a good 
many of the reports prior to the re- 
porter system and has a fair collection 
of law reviews, the main emphasis in 
purchasing will be to complete the re- 
ports. One library has a policy of pur- 
chasing one set of a periodical and the 
reports for one state each year. This 
plan when formulated should be ap- 
proved by the administration, be it the 
Dean of the Law School or the Book 
Committee of the Bar Association. 
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The Librarian should take the lead 
in developing the library’s collection 
and not try to shift this responsibility 
to others. A good library collection is 
never developed when several people 
take the responsibility for selecting 
the books, for naturally they will 
choose only the books of which they 
have knowledge, whereas a Librarian 
should have a great deal more biblio- 
graphical knowledge. This does not 
mean that a librarian should not con- 
sult an expert in the field on the wis- 
dom of a purchase of certain treatises 
but the librarian should keep the ini- 
tiative in the processes of book selec- 
tion. 

Another step which should be taken 
by all law librarians is to determine 
the factors which will govern the book 
selection policy of the Library. The 
librarian must decide how far the 
answers to such questions as the fol- 
lowing will control his choice of 
books: Is the title available in a li- 
brary in the immediate vicinity? Will 
the use in this library justify the pur- 
chase? Does the budget permit expan- 
sion into new fields? Or any of the 
other factors as outlined by Mr. Jeffry. 
The decisions reached in this study 
should be written out and a copy pre- 
served for the guidance of succeeding 
librarians. 

Thus far we have determined the 
weaknesses of the library in certain 
types of books and we have suggested 
the adoption of a book selection pol- 
icy, but what shall be our basis for 
the adoption of newly published 
titles? All librarians who have written 
on the policy of book selection are 
agreed that demand is the determin- 


ing factor. Regardless of how simple 
the concept may seem, there are a 
great many ramifications. 

The first point to be considered 
when judging the demand for a title 
is the reasonableness of the demand. 
Does a user request a book in San- 
skrit which only he can read? Clearly, 
the demand in this instance is an un- 
reasonable one. 

The demand must come from the 
regular clientele of the library and not 
from those who visit the library once 
every decade. F. K. W. Drury in his 
excellent little book entitled Book Se- 
lection, describes the users as belong- 
ing to one of two groups which he char- 
acterizes as the articulate group and 
the inarticulate group. Some users are 
loud in their demands “but the librar- 
ian must stand between the demands 
of this type of user and try to anti- 
cipate the demands of the inarticulate 
user.” 2 Many of the library’s problems 
in the area of book selection could be 
lessened somewhat if law librarians 
were just a little more willing to co- 
operate in matters of interlibrary 
loans and exchange of duplicates. No 
law library can be absolutely complete 
with all available published legal ma- 
terial. For example, no law library 
can have all the briefs and records for 
all the appellate courts in the land but 
if each library would take the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the files of this 
material for a court, this material 
would then be available to all through 
interlibrary loan. How often has it 
happened that you offered to exchange 
with another law library a set of 


2. F. K. W. Drury. Book Selection. (Chicago, 
1930), p. 75. 
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books for duplicates they have, and 
have met with reluctance on their part 
to proceed until the books have been 
appraised and they are sure they are 
not getting the worst of the bargain in 
dollars and cents value. This hap- 
pened to me with a set of Pennsylvania 
Session Laws which I offered to an- 
other library in exchange for a dupli- 
cate set of session laws of their state. 
Needless to say, I did not continue ne- 
gotiations, for when one takes into 
consideration the cost of your time 
and the cost of appraising the set, it is 
cheaper to sell a duplicate set as waste 
paper and buy what you want from a 
dealer. 

In conclusion, I would like to offer 
the following advice: 

Now these are the woes of a law 
librarian, as small and varied they be, 
but he who is wise will not be harassed, 
in his career as a law librarian. 

Mr. DrumMMonpb: Thank you, Mr. 
Surrency, for presenting the problems 
not only of the small library, but of 
all libraries. 

We still have over fifteen minutes 
for questions, and I am sure there 
must be a large number of questions 
stirred up by the stimulating papers. 
Perhaps there may even be quite a 
bit of disagreement. Could I get the 
first question? 

Mr. McNass: I have something I 
want to mention to Mr. Piacenza re- 
garding law books. There is one dealer 
in our town who offers me books at a 
price which he says is half the new 
price. He hasn’t convinced me_ be- 
cause of the fact that in many cases— 
and this is true particularly of one 
publisher of reports—the quoted list 
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price includes advance sheets, and that 
same publisher will sell you the same 
volumes, one at a time, without the 
advance sheets, for about $1.00 less, 
He will also sell you those same vol- 
umes in varied bundles, various sizes, 
for anything down from the $6.00 
quoted price for the book with the ad- 
vance sheets to sometimes as low as 
$3.50, and lower for complete sets or 
parts of sets of one hundred volumes 
or more—which of course makes quite 
a bit of difference in your appraisal of 
a set or part of a set which may be 
offered to you. 

I also wish to mention continuation 
sets that have pocket parts. There are 
of course several things you watch for. 
Some of those sets have replaced vol- 
umes which the set that is offered to 
you may not have. In addition to that 
there is a policy on the part of one of 
the publishers not to continue any set 
in the hands of anyone except the ori- 
ginal buyer, unless all previous sub- 
scription prices have been paid. That 
means that if a dealer is offering a 
set of that type, and he offers the text- 
books at a price which seems like a 
bargain, make sure that the person 
who has the set has bought every 
pocket part and paid every service 
charge down to the last one, other- 
wise before you can get continued 
service on that set you will be com- 
pelled to make up that difference. If 
you buy the set, you can of course de- 
duct that charge once you find out 
what it is from the price you would 
normally pay for a used set of that 
type. 

Mr. Piacenza: I am glad you 
brought that out. It is generally 
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known but not generally advertised, 
and many people, lawyers and librar- 
ians, have been brought up very short 
with that particular proposition. 

Mr. Marke: I have found it very 
satisfactory to ask for the book on ap- 
proval. Most publishers are willing to 
send them. If they have enough con- 
fidence in the value of the publication, 
they will allow you to see the book, 
read it, compare it with the available 
material in the library; give you am- 
ple time, as a matter of fact, to con- 
sider and then make your choice. 

I also feel that this group should be 
made aware of the bibliographical 
tool of value in the selection of cur- 
rent material that is in the Annual 
Survey of American Law, which is pub- 
lished by the New York University 
School of Law. Now it may sound like 
advertising, but in all seriousness, if 
you were to refer to the individual 
articles under the subject, you would 
find an evaluation of books. There is 
also a section called Legal History and 
there is evaluated the material pub- 
lished on that subject during the year. 
Here is an attempt to evaluate ma- 
terial that you are seeking in your 
libraries. I am talking of the older 
material that you may want. 

Mr. PIAcENzA: Don’t overlook the 
New York Publication. I might say 
that any other similar aids are very 
helpful. 

CHAIRMAN: Mr. Piacenza was once 
connected with Columbia. Speaking 
of Columbia, Miles, do you have any- 
thing to add to this that will benefit 
our librarians? 

Mr. Price: There is just one thing, 
and that is with regard to Julius’ com- 


ments about approval. That is abso- 
lutely the best way to appraise a book, 
but sometimes, as was remarked yes- 
terday, even then you don’t know. I 
have in mind an experience that one 
of our professors had in a court library 
a good many years ago, in which he 
found that they had every New York 
book on a certain topic except a book 
which a New York lawyer would use. 
After he told me that, I adopted the 
policy that where there is more than 
one book in a jurisdiction with which 
I am not familiar, I don’t trust my 
own judgment. I write to somebody 
who is an authority on what the law- 
yers actually use in a particular juris- 
diction and then I buy the book. You 
know how lawyers are, you can’t give 
them a certain kind of Statute because 
they are used to another Statute. So 
why buy something they won't use. 
Mr. Breuer: At the risk of asking a 
question which has already been an- 
swered, I would like to ask Louis how 
he likes the secondhand dealer send- 
ing out lists of one, two or three hun- 
dred books, with no dates, no editions, 
no volumes, merely Jones and Waters, 
price $5.00. When are they going to 
do something about that service? It 
is too dangerous to take a chance on 
books so listed. Transportation 
charges are high, and even sending a 
book back would cost money. If the 
list is not properly made out, no one 
should check it. It is a waste of time. 
Mr. McNass: I don’t want you peo- 
ple to go away with the impression 
that the policy that Louis uses in deal- 
ing with Law Book dealers, this sweet- 
ness of life business, is the only way in 
which you can deal with them. Person- 
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ally, as most of the book publishers 
can testify, I have adopted a com- 
pletely opposite policy and have found 
that it doesn’t make much difference 
how you treat them. They will always 
come back and try to sell you a book. 
Very often they come back with a bet- 
ter deal than before. I hope that if 
you do take Mr. Piacenza’s advice that 
you will be smart enough to avoid 
the pitfalls that he pointed out to you. 

Mr. DrumMMonp: I forgot to ask 
whether any of our dealers or pub- 
lishers would care to speak. I see Fred 
Rothman is here. 

Mr. ROTHMAN: Mac is always sure 
to get a rise. I just want to remind 
the people present that I haven't 
visited him in three years. 

Mr. Marke: Might I ask Mr. Jeffrey 
if he would go along with me on this 
proposition: where there is a Law 
School in a large University, there is 
a certain amount of duplication with 
the General Library that is warranted 
by virtue of the size of the student 
body. However, in social sciences, for 
instance, that can be an element in 
determining whether you would wish 
to have a certain book which is in the 
General Library. Would that be one 
of the standards that you would ap- 
ply? 

Mr. JEFFREY: If I get the question, 
the answer is, “I would.” I don’t see 
the issue. If I want the book, I will 
buy it. If I don’t, I won’t. One needs 
coérdination. At Drake we got to the 
point where one could ask the Divi- 
sional Librarian if he were going to 
buy this and this and this; it took a 
lot of time, but we felt that it was 
smart to take the time to cut down 
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duplication. But at New Haven, I 
can’t do it. There are at least four or 
five people in Sterling buying books 
in social science. 

Mr. Breuer: In the State Library 
we wouldn’t have that difficulty be- 
cause we have central auditing. If we 
order a book in the field of social sci- 
ence or economics, the Order Section 
will immediately check that item and 
say whether it has already been re- 
ceived. In that way it prevents dupli- 
cation. If one section has a book and 
the Law Library feels it should be 
in Law, then it is a case of compromise 
as to where it should be placed. 

Mr. Marke: It isn’t a case of pre- 
venting duplication; it is a case of 
where you want it. In a University 
with 15,000 students, one copy may 
not be sufficient, two wouldn't be, 
three or four or perhaps even five or 
ten, under the circumstances. At that 
point you are in a position to warrant 
the purchase of several copies for your 
University Library. 

Mr. DrumMMonpb: Thank you very 
much. I know if we weren’t rushed so 
much we could get many more ques- 
tions, more profitable discussion—I 
don’t mean more profitable than what 
we have had, but additional discus- 
sion. I am sure that all of you will 
profit greatly by reading this section 
in the proceedings number of the 
Journat. It is regrettable that we have 
had to rush through this panel, but 
time schedules must be met. 

President Johnston has given me 
authority to adjourn this meeting, 
and I have been asked to direct you 
to proceed immediately to the buses. 
The meeting is adjourned. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL BANQUET 
Wednesday Evening, July 9, 1952 


Miss Newron: My Lord, Mr. Presi- 
dent, distinguished guests and other 
ladies and gentlemen. It is a great 
privilege for me to be here to-night 
in the capacity of Toastmaster. I re- 
member saying at a meeting not long 
ago that the closest I shall ever get to 
fame is in introducing famous people. 

His Lordship, Mr. Justice Cart- 
wright, could hardly escape being 
great because he comes from an ex- 
tremely distinguished family in Can- 
ada. His is the fourth generation (in 
a row) of lawyers. His father was Mas- 
ter of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
and his uncle was a very outstanding 
Deputy Attorney General of Ontario 
for many years. His great-grandfather 
was a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas and a great-uncle—not a Cart- 
wright but a Macaulay, another very 
distinguished family,—was Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

It must be pretty awful for a young 
man, starting out in the world, to have 
all that to live up to. He has not only 
lived up to these records but gone be- 
yond some of them. It is an advantage, 
of course, to have background and 
heredity, but the advantage is lost 
unless one has the ability, the charac- 
ter and the genius for hard work to 
make use of them. 

We might almost call him a pro- 
fessional Head Boy because wherever 
he went he came out on top. He was 
Head Boy at Upper Canada College; 
he was gold medalist at the Law 
School and when he was persuaded 


to run for Bencher (you heard all 
about the Benchers and their elections 
yesterday) he did a thing which has 
never been done before, he headed 
the poll—and by a large majority—at 
his first candidature. Is there any 
greater tribute than to have the fa- 
vorable judgment of one’s peers in 
such measure as that? 

I might mention that he is a de- 
scendant of the Richard Cartwright 
who was driven from Albany, New 
York, in 1778 by... well, it de- 
pends upon one’s point of view, but 
we call them the revolutionaries. I 
should like to point out that the loss 
of His Lordship is part of the price 
you paid for Bunker Hill and various 
other things of which we heard faint 
echoes last year in and around Boston. 

He is really a very honorable and 
honest man so I do not know how he 
got overseas in the first Great War at 
the early age he did. He must have 
found some way of getting around the 
regulations and he also proved that 
the Army Regulations are not always 
right for he had a very distinguished 
career overseas. He was wounded 
twice and came back with the Military 
Cross. He also came back with a wife 
for, as I remember, they were married 
in England and Mrs. Cartwright is, as 
you can see, another distinction. 

His Lordship will speak to us on 
the Supreme Court of Canada. I am 
not going to tell you anything more 
about him; in fact, I don’t think I 
shall even give you the message of 
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the Secretary of the Law Society—“‘that 
he is a Hell of a good fellow.” And 
this for two reasons,—first, because (al- 
though, of course, I agree with the 
sentiment) I do not think it is a very 
respectful way to speak of one of our 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada; and secondly, because I do not 
want those of you who have crossed 
the line to learn any bad language 
while you are here. I should like you 
to go back as pure as when you came. 
You are going to hear His Lordship, 
and I think that you will be able to 
discover for yourselves what manner 
of man he is and why we are proud 
of him. 

My Lord, this is your audience, and 
I think I may say, your very eager 
audience, for they are the most appre- 
ciative people I have ever had any- 
thing to do with. 


The Honorable 
Mr. Justice Cartwright 


Mr. Justice CARTWRIGHT: Madain 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
May I first thank you all for your 
kindness in asking my wife and me 
to come to this very pleasant party 
and for the great honor you have done 
me in asking me to speak to you. 

I will make no comment on the 
much too flattering introduction 
which was accorded to me, beyond 
saying this; that when Miss Newton 
referred to the Revolution, that was 
not the way it was referred to in my 
family. We always called it “the late 
unhappy rebellion.” My great-great 
grandfather was not exactly driven 
from Albany. He was accorded two 
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wagons by the Commissioner in com- 
mand of the United States troops and 
was allowed to move some of his goods 
and chattels. His Majesty King George 
the Third made him an allowance of 
some £1,600 to make up the difference 
which he had lost. Unhappily, the 
family lost the £1,600 in the succeed- 
ing years. 

When I accepted the very kind invi- 
tation to speak to you tonight, I did 
so of course, with pleasure, but I also 
did it with feelings of trepidation, 
because I have always held the great 
profession which you represent—I have 
regarded it with two feelings, feelings 
of gratitude and of awe. The gratitude 
is easily enough explained, because 
the work of the Bar or of the Bench 
alike would be completely impossible 
if it was not for the assistance which 
we receive from those who look after 
our great libraries, where the law is 
collected. The feeling of awe is occa- 
sioned by the extraordinary way in 
which your profession are able to an- 
swer the most unexpected questions 
in the shortest possible time. If I may, 
I will just from my own recollection 
give you an illustration of what I have 
in mind. I made a note of it, because 
it is not put in my own words. 

Some years ago—not very many 
years ago, because it was after your 
distinguished President had become 
our librarian—I was arguing a case in 
the Court of Appeal for a client who 
was engaged in the profession of mak- 
ing bets, which is recognized by the 
Government to this extent, that they 
do collect Income Tax on its profits. 
As most of you are aware, there is a 
strange provision in the Law that if 
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a person loses a bet and pays it, he 
can, if he sues the winner, get the 
money back again. That is simple 
enough. But complications arise when 
losers have paid by cheque and the 
cheque has been placed into the hands 
of a third party. That was a point— 
I won’t go into details of the case— 
that came up in the course of the ap- 
peal. 

My friend on the other side of the 
case was relying on a case decided in 
the House of Lords in 1922, Sutters 
vs. Briggs. In the judgment, a short 
piece of which he read, Lord Sumner 
had this to say: 

“The earlier gaming Acts adopted 
a position of compromise. Gamesters 
were not to be punished, but they were 
to be impartially inconvenienced. Un- 
fortunately, ignoring patent facts does 
not help one for long, and the exist- 
ence and accommodating disposition 
of third parties raised another and a 
pressing question. The desire to help 
them involves the legislature in the 
necessity of favoring either the win- 
ner or loser, for if third parties were 
to be paid the law could no longer 
stand indifferent. As luck would have 
itt when the legislature interfered 
again it was the winner who lost; 
‘Victa Catoni’—I cannot tell why.” 

It happened that the Members of 
the Court of Appeal were not great 
classical scholars and it happened that 
I was not, and it happened that the 
lawyer on the other side was not. Their 
Lordships evinced a sudden curiosity 
as to what the Latin phrase meant. 
Well I was not on my feet, my op- 
ponent was, and my student surrepti- 
tiously slipped out to your learned 


President, and in an incredibly short 
space of time he returned and handed 
me a note, which was in the handwrit- 
ing of your President reading Victrix 
causa des placuit sed victa Catoni— 
Lucan I, 128 and after giving the Latin 
phrase and its source he thought- 
fully added the translation, knowing 
that I was not a classical scholar: ‘““The 
winning side pleased the Gods, but the 
losing side was pleasing to Cato.” The 
matter of course at once became plain, 
and when it came my turn to discuss 
the case in argument and curiosity 
was aroused again, I was able to say, 
“Your Lordships of course remember 
that passage in Lucan.” I have never 
asked George how he found it so 
quickly. Mystery is one of the pleas- 
ant things of life. 

I would like to say a word of thanks 
to your President for having saved me 
the difficult problem of choosing a 
subject. He was good enough to sug- 
gest what it should be, and he asked 
me to speak to you about the Court 
of which I am one of the junior mem- 
bers and while, no doubt, most of 
you are very familiar with that very 
great Court, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, you perhaps have heard 
comparatively little of our Court, be- 
cause very few people have heard very 
much about it. 

For many years it has carried on, do- 
ing its job and I think doing it well, 
but only as an intermediate Court of 
Appeal between the final Courts in the 
Provinces and the Privy Council in 
England. Most really important cases, 
whether they passed through our Court 
or not, used to go to the Privy Council. 
But since the end of 1949, when that 
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right of appeal was done away with, 
our Court has become the final court 
for the country and is in some respects 
similar to, although in many cases 
different from, the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Our Court was created by an Act of 
Parliament of Canada in 1875, under 
a power which was given to Parlia- 
ment by the British North America 
Act. It is not, as is the Supreme Court 
of the United States, a Court whose 
existence and jurisdiction is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. We exist by 
the will of Parliament, but that differ- 
ence I think is not of practical im- 
portance. Parliament does from time 
to time, sometimes at the suggestion 
of the members of the Court, amend 
the Act in minor matters to clarify 
small matters or to enlarge or some- 
times to reduce our jurisdiction and 
to increase the membership of the 
Court. 

In 1876, when the Court first sat, 
it consisted of six members. In 1927 
the membership was increased to 
seven, and in 1949 to nine. Including 
the two who were appointed in 1949 
to bring the Court up to its new 
strength, there have been a total of 
forty-two Judges of the Court, nine 
of whom have held the office of Chief 
Justice of Canada. For most of its life 
the Court was housed in sadly inade- 
quate quarters in a small stone build- 
ing near the Parliament Buildings in 
Ottawa, which some say was a carriage 
house and some a carpenter shop built 
for use in the erection of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. From time to time the 
Press, particularly in Ottawa, used to 
carry on a campaign to have the Court 
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given more fitting quarters. They al- 
ways referred to the old building as 
“the rodent infested building,” and 
they were right. In fact, the rodents 
were making some inroads on the li- 
brary. A certain number of books fell 
prey to them. 

I have read that in its early days the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
was perhaps even worse housed, but 
I do think it can be fairly said that in 
the case of both courts, good judg. 
ments came out of cramped quarters; 
whether we will be able to do so well 
in our better building remains to be 
seen. 

The Court continued in its very 
cramped quarters until 1947. In 1939, 
Queen Elizabeth, the mother of our 
present Queen, laid the cornerstone 
of our new building in the presence of 
King George the Sixth, who at that 
particular ceremony had only the role 
of onlooker. She made a speech, both 
in French and English, and notes of 
the occasion are now engraved on the 
cornerstone itself. It was not until 
1947, eight years later, the delay be- 
ing caused by war conditions, that the 
Court moved into its new home. It is 
a pleasant and palatial spot and it 
would be a great pleasure if any of you 
are in Ottawa and will be kind enough 
to look me up, to show you those parts 
of it in which we take particular pride. 
There is one thing for which I am 
particularly grateful and that is that 
the rooms of every Judge command a 
very pleasant view. We look out over 
the Ottawa river. While the Court 
house stands in Ontario, beyond the 
river we see the pleasant countryside 
of Quebec and in the distance the 
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Gatineau Hills. It is a pleasant and 
restful view when you want to con- 
template, which is one of the things 
we are popularly supposed to do. 

We sit in Court in plain robes. One 
always believes people are interested 
in the trappings of these places. We 
sit ordinarily in the black robes worn 
by Her Majesty’s Counsel, worn by 
lawyers in Court, but for some reason— 
and none of us is quite clear as to 
where they came from—on special days 
we sit in a different set of robes al- 
together. That is on the opening day 
of each Session and on the closing 
day, if we are giving judgments. For 
some reason on the closing day if we 
aren’t giving judgment, we don’t wear 
them. We wear them too when capital 
cases are being heard, and on such 
days, according to the Press, we are 
“resplendent in scarlet and ermine.” 

By Statute, at least three of the 
Judges of our Court must be ap- 
pointed from either the Bench or the 
Bar of the Province of Quebec. The 
reason for that is obvious enough, be- 
cause all the Provinces of Canada ex- 
cept Quebec have their laws founded 
in the Common Law, as have most of 
the States of the Union, but the law 
of the Province of Quebec is founded 
on the Civil Code, which was derived 
from the Code Napoleon, and that in 
turn was derived I understand from 
the Roman Law. It is obviously essen- 
tial that there should be in our Court 
a certain number of members who 
have been trained from their earliest 
days in that great branch of the law, 
just as the rest of us have been trained 
in the Common Law. 

Apart from that one Statutory pro- 


vision, there is no hard and fast rule 
as to how the rest of the Court, the 
remaining six members, shall be se- 
lected. It has always been customary 
to have regard to both geographical 
and religious matters, so that as far as 
possible the Court may be representa- 
tive of the various geographical parts 
of the Dominion and to some extent 
that its members shall bear a propor- 
tion to those denominations of the 
Christian religion which make up the 
country. I think the present composi- 
tion of the Court is probably a typi- 
cal one. We have four members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, three of 
them French-speaking and one of 
them English-speaking; we have two 
members of the Baptist Church, which 
everyone says is an unduly large rep- 
resentation, but it happens that two 
Baptist lawyers were unduly brilliant 
lawyers; there are two members of the 
Church of England, and one member 
of the United Church. There are three 
members of the Court whose mother 
tongue is French, and of the remain- 
ing six the mother tongue is English. 

At the time I was appointed, we 
took pride in the fact—perhaps we 
shouldn’t have—that our average age 
was perhaps a little less than any other 
Appellate Court in Canada. It was 
then fifty-nine. The inexorable pro- 
cess of time has since raised it to about 
sixty-two; but it is still not an old 
man’s Court. 

Under our Statute five members of 
the Court are necessary to constitute 
a quorum. While again there are no 
hard and fast rules, we always endea- 
vor to have the full Court sit when 
any Constitutional question arises, 
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and to sit either nine or seven in cases 
which present any difficult or novel 
question of law. For what one might 
call run-of-the-mill cases, we sit five, 
that is the quorum, because we do find 
that although we only dispose of about 
one hundred cases in the course of a 
year, it takes up most of the Court’s 
time to do it. We sit three times a 
year and each time we continue sit- 
ting until our complete list has been 
finished, with this one exception; that 
the lawyers prefer not to argue cases in 
July and August, and if we haven't 
finished our list by the end of June 
we usually throw it over until the 
next term. But usually we get the lists 
finished, and to do that we sit con- 
tinuously once the list starts, except 
of course on Saturdays and Sundays, 
until we finish it. That brings me to 
one of the differences between our 
practice and that of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In that 
Court, I understand, the time for argu- 
ment is limited. I believe that three 
hours is allotted to each side. In our 
Court there is no limit, and while it 
is always expected that Counsel will 
not waste the time of the Court and 
always hoped by Counsel that the 
Court won’t waste the time of Counsel, 
some cases take a matter of several days 
and it is unusual for a case to finish in 
less than a day. So that one hundred 
cases do seem to fill out the year for us 
pretty well. 

There is one matter I intended to 
mention and will go back to, in speak- 
ing of appointments to the Court and 
the geographical considerations which 
are kept in mind. There are, at pres- 
ent, three from Quebec, three from 
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Ontario, two from the west and one 
from the Maritimes. I should have 
also mentioned, I think, in view of 
certain comments that have been 
made recently as to what politics has 
to do with appointments to the 
Bench. In that connection it is worth 
mentioning, I think, that of the last 
three appointments to our Court, two 
of the three were not members of the 
political party which was in power at 
the time when the appointments were 
made. 

All the members of the Bar in any 
Province are also members of the Bar 
of our Court and are entitled to ap- 
pear there to plead their cases. No 
special qualification of any kind is re- 
quired. 

From the inception of our Court 
until 1935, there might in every case 
be a further appeal from its judg- 
ments to the Privy Council or, to use 
the official term, to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in her Privy Coun- 
cil. It was provided that leave must be 
obtained from the Privy Council to 
bring the appeal, but in constitutional 
cases leave was almost invariably given 
and it was very often given in other 
cases. In effect, therefore, our Court 
was really an intermediate Court of 
Appeal; immediately below our Court 
were the final Courts of Appeal in the 
Provinces; then there was our Court, 
but always with the possibility of a fur- 
ther appeal to the Privy Council. In- 
deed, in most of the Provinces they had 
the right, if they wished, to skip the 
Supreme Court of Canada and go di- 
rectly from the last Court in the Prov- 
ince to the Privy Council in England, 
if leave were obtained, or in the case of 
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some of the Provinces, without any 
leave being necessary. 

Some years ago the Parliament of 
Canada endeavoured to abolish that 
right of appeal in criminal cases. But 
it was held by the Privy Council that 
Parliament had no such power, that 
it could not interfere with what was 
regarded as a branch of the Royal Pre- 
rogative. That condition continued 
until the Statute of Westminister was 
passed, which as you no doubt are 
aware, changed the national status of 
Canada. 

Following the passing of the Statute 
of Westminister Parliament again 
passed an Act abolishing appeals in 
criminal cases; in 1952 the Privy Coun- 
cil held that valid, and since then our 
Court has been the final Court in 
criminal matters. 

In 1949 the Right of Appeal in all 
cases was done away with. Because 
of certain Constitutional doubts, be- 
fore Parliament passed the Act which 
abolished such right, the question of 
its power to do so was submitted first to 
our Court and then to the Privy Coun- 
cil. It was held that Parliament had 
that power, and later the act abolish- 
ing appeals was passed. In the words 
of the Statute: “The Supreme Court 
shall have, hold and exercise exclusive 
ultimate appellate, civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within and for Canada; 
and the judgment of the Court shall 
in all cases be final and conclusive.” 

That is subject to one reservation, 
which is not unusual in such Statutes. 
In any case which had already been 
commenced when the Act came into 
force, December 22, 1949, the right 
of appeal to the Privy Council is pre- 


served; and in fact a number of ap- 
peals have gone since then to the Privy 
Council. It is to be anticipated that 
perhaps for another three or four 
years they will continue to go there. 
I will say nothing about the fate of 
such of my judgments as have so far 
found their way to that august tribu- 
nal. 

I would say a word to you about our 
jurisdiction. I understand, but of 
course I don’t pretend to speak with 
any authority, that in the case of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
it is contemplated, and in fact so turns 
out, that only controversies of great 
general importance reach that Court. 
With us, it is not so. In civil cases, 
there is an appeal as a matter of right 
from any final judgment of the Court 
of last resort in any Province, provided 
the amount of the matter in contro- 
versy exceeds $2,000. In addition to 
that, even in cases where so much as 
that comparatively trivial sum is not 
involved, the Court of last resort in 
any Province can grant leave in any 
case to appeal to our Court. In prac- 
tice, leave is seldom granted unless 
there is a conflict of jurisdiction or a 
point of novelty and importance has 
arisen. 

Up until 1949 our Court had a lim- 
ited jurisdiction to grant special leave 
to appeal, but only if the Provincial 
Court had already refused leave to ap- 
peal. In 1949 the Act was amended 
and our jurisdiction was very much 
widened, so that now we can grant 
leave to appeal to our Court in any 
case which arises in Canada, provided 
the judgment which it is sought to 
appeal is rendered by the highest 
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Court to which it could be taken. To 
give an absurd illustration, we have 
Courts which in Ontario are called 
Division Courts, which deal with very 
small amounts. In the case of a claim 
of less than $100, the judgment of the 
Division Court Judge is final. Under 
this amendment to our Act we could 
grant leave to appeal in such a case. 
It is unlikely that we would do so, but 
it is possible, and indeed there was 
one case last year where the question 
of a $5.00 fine was sought to be 
brought to our Court. The only rea- 
son that leave was not granted was 
because there was an alternative rem- 
edy still available in the Province and 
the Court thought it proper that that 
remedy should first be exhausted. But 
where the point itself is important, 
and in that case, what was in issue 
was the right of the people to distrib- 
ute pamphlets on the streets of a city 
in a peaceable manner, that is the sort 
of case in which although the mone- 
tary amount involved is trivial, the 
Court would probably grant leave 
once the Provincial remedies were ex- 
hausted. 

There is a third method of bring- 
ing matters before our Court which I 
think does not exist in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Gov- 
ernor General in Council can at any 
time refer to us any important ques- 
tion which deals with the Constitu- 
tion, with the respective powers of the 
Dominion Parliament and the Pro- 
vinces, and then in the concluding 
words of the section: “Any other ques- 
tion whether or not it is related to 
those enumerated.” And by way of 
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precaution, Parliament has provided 
that any question which is referred 
shall be conclusively deemed to be im- 
portant. We could not escape decid- 
ing a question because it seemed to us 
to be unimportant. I am not suggest- 
ing it ever would, but that is fore- 
closed against us. 

The Lieutenant Governors of the 
Provinces have a similar power to re- 
fer questions to the Appellate Courts 
in the Provinces. There is a right of 
appeal from their opinions to our 
Court and not by any means all but 
a large number of the Constitutional 
questions which have arisen under the 
British North America Act have ac- 
tually been decided in that way, and 
usually, finally by the Privy Council 
on appeal taken after they had been 
dealt with here. 

What I have said so far has to do 
with our jurisdiction in civil matters. 
In criminal matters we have a much 
more limited jurisdiction. To begin 
with, we can only deal with pure ques- 
tions of law. If a question is one of 
fact, it can not come to us; and if it 
is one of those mysterious things called 
questions of mixed fact and law it can 
not come to us. It must first of all be 
a question of law; and secondly there 
must have been a dissent in the Court 
below by one or more of the Judges 
on a point of law. When that occurs, 
an appeal can be brought to our Court 
as of right. 

In addition to that, we have the 
power to grant leave to appeal in any 
criminal case, but always only on a 
point or points of law. For some rea- 
son, that application is made to a sin- 
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gle Judge of the Court. If you are ap- 
plying for leave in a civil case, the ap- 
plication comes to the full Court. But 
in a criminal matter, it is dealt with by 
a single Judge, that is the granting 
of leave, and if leave is granted the 
matter then comes to the Court to be 
heard. 

Our judgments do not follow the 
pattern of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As you know, in that 
Court one judgment is pronounced 
which is called the judgment of the 
Court and which is the binding au- 
thority for other Courts in the future. 
All the judges are free to write sep- 
arate opinions, either concurring or 
dissenting, but still there is a single 
judgment of the Court to which you 
may look for the decision. Nor do we 
follow the practice of the Privy Coun- 
cil, which always gives a single judg- 
ment. The reason for that is said to 
be that in form the judgment of the 
Privy Council is not the judgment of 
a Court, but is advice given by the 
Privy Council to the Sovereign, which 
advice is always taken, and it is said 
that conflicting advice must not be 
given. We follow rather the well es- 
tablished practice of most other Courts 
of Appeal and of the House of Lords 
in which every judge is free to write 
his own opinion, in which very often 
one judge will write and all the others 
will concur, but in which sometimes 
even if the Court are all agreed on 
the result, every member will write a 
separate judgment because they aren't 
quite satisfied with the method of ex- 
pression of the other judgments or per- 
haps even a different view of the law 


brings them to the same result. That 
does give more work to the profes- 
sion, but probably that system will 
continue. 

Of course, if there is disagreement, 
the judgment of the majority prevails. 
Occasionally when the case has been 
heard by a Court of five or even by 
a Court of seven and there has been 
a sharp divergence of view, the Court 
will itself direct a reargument before 
the full Court. That was done last 
year in a case involving the question 
of freedom of speech and of what is 
and what is not seditious. We perhaps 
didn’t do very well. The Court was 
split three to two on the first hearing 
and on the rehearing it split five to 
four; but ai least there were other 
judgments which contributed to the 
writing on the subject. 

I think perhaps I should say a word 
about what is commonly called “stare 
decisis,” the doctrine that the Court 
must always follow judgments of a 
Court of coérdinate jurisdiction which 
deal with points which come before 
them. It was well settled up until the 
recent amendment to the Act that our 
Court was bound by its own previous 
decisions, by decisions of the Privy 
Council at all events in appeals which 
came from Canada, and we would al- 
ways follow, although not strictly 
bound to do so, the decision of the 
House of Lords on a point of English 
law. No other judgments were bind- 
ing upon us, but the judgments of all 
other Courts which administer a sim- 
ilar system of law were, as we put it, 
“of great persuasive effect.” We invari- 
ably, in a case of difficulty, consult the 
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judgments of the Courts of the United 
States, not only of the Supreme Court, 
but also of the State Courts. Indeed, 
last year in a case which we found very 
difficult we finally reached what we 
thought was the right solution, al- 
though some of the writers of legal 
periodicals thought we hadn’t reached 
it. We found it in two judgments; one 
in the State of California and one in 
the State of Massachusetts. We could 
find nothing precisely in point in any 
decision of our own Court or in the 
Courts of England. 

As to the future of this question, 
no counsel has yet raised before us 
the question of whether we continue 
to be bound as in the past, since we 
have become the final Court. But a 
number of writers in the legal periodi- 
cals have raised the question and they 
have suggested that particularly in 
Constitutional matters we should not 
be bound. They point out that the 
Judicial Committee, that is the Privy 
Council, which has for so long been 
the final Court in such matters, was 
not, strictly speaking, bound by its 
own decisions. They lay a great deal 
of emphasis, and very properly, on 
what has been said in the United 
States Supreme Court on that subject. 

Out of the numerous quotations 
which have recently appeared, I se- 
lected a very short one from a judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Brandeis, which 
states the question with which we 
will no doubt have to cope. He said: 
“Stare decisis is usually the wise pol- 
icy, because in most matters it is more 
important that the applicable rule of 
law be settled than that it be settled 
right. This is commonly true even 
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where the error is a matter of serious 
concern, provided correction can be 
had by legislation. But in cases involyv- 
ing the Federal Constitution, where 
correction through legislative action 
is practically impossible, this Court 
has often over-ruled its earlier deci- 
sions. The Court bows to the lessons 
of experience and the force of better 
reasoning, recognizing that the pro- 
cess of trial and error, so fruitful in 
the physical sciences, is appropriate 
also in the judicial function.” 

It would be entirely improper for 
me as a single member of the Court 
to express any opinion or hazard any 
guess as to what the attitude of the 
Court will be when we have to grapple 
with that problem, but it will inevit- 
ably have to be grappled with. Ques- 
tions may arise, for example, about 
the Treaty making power of the Do- 
minion on which it will be necessary to 
decide whether the same considerations 
which applied many years ago should 
apply when the question again arises. 
I will say no more than that it will not 
be easy to determine. We will wait un- 
til it arrives. 

Our Court, as you probably know, 
is a bi-lingual Court. I have already 
mentioned that three of our Judges 
must always come from the Province 
of Quebec and, with few exceptions, 
the Judges who have so been ap- 
pointed since the Court was formed 
have always been Judges whose 
mother tongue was French. In the 
Quebec cases, certainly more than half 
of them, the trial is held and there- 
fore reported in French, and the 
whole record which comes to us is 
written in French. It is one of our 
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duties to be bi-lingual. I must perhaps 
in justice say this, that while the three 
members of the Court whose mother 
tongue is French are perfectly bi-lin- 
gual, the remaining six whose mother 
tongue is English are not, may I put 
it, as perfectly bi-lingual as the others 
are. We have certain difficulties. We 
all read French, of course, because that 
is one of our duties, read it without 
difficulty, and perhaps as easily as Eng- 
lish, but sometimes there is difficulty 
in following an argument. 

I can remember one case before my 
ear had become reatuned to the 
French language, where a _ lawyer 
argued in French rapidly and I had 
some difficulty in following. As I was 
disturbed when the adjournment 
came that I might have missed one or 
two points in the argument, I im- 
mediately sought out one of my 
brothers whose mother tongue is 
French, and my worry disappeared at 
once. He said, “Oh, you need not 
bother, he did not say anything.” 

Our Chief Justice tells a story which 
he says indicates how perfectly bi-lin- 
gual the Court is. A case from the 
Province of Quebec was heard by five 
Judges. Two of them were the Quebec 
Judges who spoke French, and the 
other three were those who usually 
spoke English. It happened that one 
side presented its case throughout in 
French and the other side throughout 
in English. Judgment was reserved 
and later given, the Court splitting 
three to two. The three English 
Judges, who were the majority, de- 
cided the case in favour of the party 
whose cause had been argued in 
French; the two French speaking 


Judges dissented in favour of the party 
whose cause had been argued in Eng- 
lish. It has been suggested that a per- 
son less charitable than our Chief 
Justice might have drawn other in- 
ferences, but he only drew the infer- 
ence that it showed the Court was per- 
fectly bi-lingual. 

As I said a little while ago, the Que- 
bec system of law is different from that 
of the other Provinces, but I have 
found in the short time that I have 
been there and the Chief Justice, who 
has been there now for some twenty- 
five years has told me that he invari- 
ably finds that on any given state of 
facts, the same result is reached 
whether you apply the Civil Code or 
the principles of the Common Law. 
Indeed, it serves as a useful check 
when you have to decide a Quebec 
case under the Quebec law to suppose 
it had happened in another Province, 
and see what result you would have. 
So far, whenever I have applied that 
test the result has been the same. 
That, of course, is as it should be, be- 
cause every system of law is desig- 
nated ultimately to bring about a just 
result in spite of cynical observations 
that are sometimes made to the con- 
trary. 

There is another difference between 
the practice of our Court and that of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Every Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has one or 
more legal secretaries, usually young 
lawyers who have recently graduated 
from one of your great Universities, to 
assist them not in actually deciding 
the cases or writing the judgments, 
but in locating the authorities, find- 
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ing out when a case has been distin- 
guished or doubted or over-ruled. It 
may be that is one of the reasons that 
that Court can dispose of the enor- 
mous volume of work which it dis- 
poses of every year, because I think it 
astounds all lawyers and all who have 
had any judicial experience to see the 
amount of work that the United 
States Supreme Court does dispose of 
in a year and the high calibre of the 
judgments which come out of it. 

In the lack of any such assistance 
we do owe a very great debt to the 
Librarians of our library at the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. I think, un- 
happily, none of them are here to- 
night. I had hoped that one or more 
of them would be here so that they 
could take back a message of thanks. 
They are extraordinarily good in as- 
sisting us in the hunt to find the rele- 
vant authorities and to find what has 
been said in other cases about the au- 
thorities which you do regard as rele- 
vant. 

It might well seem that the one or 
two of the things I have endeavoured 
to say in praise of your profession and 
your libraries are so obvious that they 
didn’t need to be said at all, and that 
might allow me to tell you a short and 
true story that has to do with libraries. 
I have no other excuse for telling it. 

Some years ago a distinguished 
member of the Bar was appointed to 
the County Court Bench in this Prov- 
ince in a town far removed from Tor- 
onto, where there was a _ certain 
amount of judicial work but also ex- 
cellent fishing. Twice a year, under 
our Statutes, the High Court sits in 
every County town. The story we have 
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from the High Court Judge who sat 
there shortly after the appointment. He 
had been asked to dinner by the 
County Judge and after dinner his host 
said to him, I would like to show you 
my fishing tackle. He took him into a 
room furnished with tackle which the 
High Court Judge, who was a fisher- 
man, although he didn’t have very 
much time for it, realized at once was 
very expensive as well as very good. He 
complimented the County Judge on 
his excellent selection and said how 
nice it was that he was able to have a 
little time for fishing. The County 
Judge said, “You see, when I was ap- 
pointed to the bench I sold my Law 
Library and bought fishing tackle.” 

I am not going to detain you any 
longer. I do just want to say this, I 
looked forward enormously to coming 
here this evening and even then I 
didn’t realize what a good time I was 
going to have. But one of the pleas- 
ures to which I was looking forward 
was meeting my very great friend Mr. 
McCarthy, whose name is on the pro- 
gram and who unhappily has not been 
able to come here. When preparing 
what I was going to say, I intended to 
say something about that great man, 
but he isn’t here, I won’t speak at 
length on his many fine qualities. He 
is not only one of the most brilliant 
advocates we have ever had in this 
country, but a very delightful man. 

I will, if I may, in closing, again 
thank you all. If it is not out of place 
for a person who is not a member of 
your Association, I would like to say 
how honored all of us in Canada feel 
that you should have chosen my very 
good friend George Johnston to be 
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your President for the past year. 
Thank you so much. 

Miss NewTon: That is just the way 
we feel too. I think since his Lordship 
has paid his tribute to Mr. McCarthy, 
I should at least add, this was a very 
worthy successor to Mr. McCarthy. 
Mr. McCarthy was pre-eminent in his 
generation and his Lordship, while 
he was still at the Bar was pre-eminent 
in his and would be still if Ottawa 
hadn’t stolen him. 

We were naturally delighted when 
he consented to speak tonight, but it 
was difficult to choose the one we 
would have to thank him. The diff- 
culty did not last very long. We chose 
one that everybody here would be de- 
lighted to hear, and although for our 
members I needn’t say anything, I 
certainly should tell Mr. Justice Cart- 
wright about Mr. Price. 

At first I thought Mr. Price couldn’t 
possibly have everything I heard he 
had. Everything said was extraordi- 
narily good. When his name was men- 
tioned, there was sort of a feeling of 
awe in the room. When he rose at 
meetings there was a special hush. He 
has a school during the summer where 
he certainly weaves his magic spell 
to such an extent that the first people 
to praise him are the ones who have 
been at this school. As a matter of fact, 
this is all based on very sterling quali- 
ties, not only charm and personality 
but a most unselfish interest in all the 
members of this profession. 


Mr. Miles O. Price 
Mr. Price: My Lord, when I heard 
that you were to speak tonight, I 
emulate Al Smith and looked at the 


record. I saw a magnificent record of 
military achievement and of outstand- 
ing success as a practitioner of the law 
in Canada, climaxed by the appoint- 
ment to the exalted position you now 
hold. It was a record as replete with 
honors as the rosters of some of our 
great law firms are with partners. 

The managing clerk of one such 
firm with twenty or thirty names on 
the door one morning rebuked his 
switchboard operator. “Miss Smith,” 
he said, “it has come to my attention 
that when you take a telephone call, 
instead of saying “This is Messrs. 
Cohen, Rothman, Klein, Marke, Fior- 
dalisi and McMahon,’ you say ‘Good 
morning, lots of lawyers.’ ”’ 

My Lord, in view of these lots and 
lots of honors which you have so 
richly merited, it becomes more than 
ever a happy privilege on behalf of 
those gathered here tonight to thank 
you for this very vivid picture you 
have given us of the highest courts of 
our two great and friendly nations. 
Fortunately for these nations, their 
citizens regard their courts and the 
men who man them with a regard 
akin to awe. The judges they look 
upon as men dedicated and set apart. 
Let me illustrate. 

Harold Medina for many years oc- 
cupied the next office to mine at Co- 
lumbia, separated from it only by a 
wallboard partition so thin that I 
could hear every creak of his chair, 
every boom of his hearty voice. But 
on the day when he told me he had 
just been appointed to a Federal 
judgeship, I swear that I shivered in 
my boots at my temerity the preceding 
summer in calling his downtown office 
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and telling him that if he didn’t send 
somebody out to remove the mothballs 
from his rolled-up office rug so I could 
breathe in my office, I would throw 
the whole thing out the window. 

It has been nearly half a century 
since as a small boy I sat in a crowded 
courtroom and listened to old Judge 
Hess charging a murder jury, gradual- 
ly building up an unbearable tension 
which finally crashed in a blast of un- 
seemly mirth when he misspoke him- 
self and said “Double shot barrel 
gun,” instead of “Double barreled 
shotgun.” 

It was thrilling to me that this man 
upon his high bench before me—not 
some Shakespeare or Milton or Addi- 
son or other author of far away and 
long ago, but this very man in front 
of me—had written those majestic 
words with which he was disposing of 
the lives of others. I was too young to 
know then that on our side of the 
line, at least, it was possible for a 
judge by a simple process of agglutina- 
tion to throw together such a charge 
from printed and annotated forms. I 
realize that nothing like that could 
happen on this side of the line, and 
that Your Lordship is now hearing 
for the first time of these aids to judi- 
cial writing. 

We law librarians never lose this 
feeling for courts and Judges, but we 
do sometimes get a glimpse of the men 
beneath the black robes, of their in- 
dustry, their humor, and even some- 
times of that utter simplicity which is 
so often the mark of true greatness. 
Mr. Charles Gosnell, State Librarian 
of New York, told me last week of a 
friend of his, now a prominent New 
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York lawyer, who a generation ago 
had a case before the New York Court 
of Appeals, which is that State’s high- 
est court. Arriving in Albany, he heard 
that due to some unexpected recess his 
case had been held over until the fol- 
lowing day, and not wishing to lose 
any time he went over to the old 
State Law Library to look up the law 
on another matter. There for some 
reason or other he found nobody to 
wait on him, a condition which would 
be impossible today, under that very 
paragon of state law librarians, Ernest 
Breuer. But he did see a little old 
man whom he took to be a page, re- 
placing a book on the shelf in the far 
corner of the room. Going over, he 
asked the man to show him the loca- 
tion of the various statutes and reports 
in the reading room. Obliging, as all 
law librarians are, the little man 
showed him around and in the course 
of the trip he even made a couple of 
suggestions which later proved to be 
surprisingly helpful as to the lawyer’s 
legal problem. The next day when our 
lawyer stood up in court as the seven 
Judges filed in, he swallowed his 
tongue, because his little helper of 
the day before was Judge Cardozo, 
later Mr. Justice Nathan Cardozo of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and one of the all-time greats 
of American jurisprudence. 

One day many years ago I wandered 
into the old Supreme Court room in 
the National Capitol in Washington, 
and there heard a brash lawyer with 
“politician” written all over him, 
argue his first case before that tribunal. 
He started in to make a jury speech, 
but was checked abruptly by a ques- 
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tion from Mr. Taft and another from 
Mr. Brandeis, while Mr. Holmes re- 
marked tartly that the Court would 
like to hear a little law on the subject. 
In no time at all, this lawyer stood 
spiritually naked and shivering, re- 
vealed for what he was, a lawyer who 
had not studied his brief and who did 
not know his law. 

The next lawyer that day was also 
arguing his first case before the Court, 
and was visibly shaken by the scene 
he had just witnessed. He naturally 
got off to a bad start, but was quickly 
rescued by a kindly question from Mr. 
Taft, and the others fell in line, and 
soon this man, who did know his law, 
was back on an even keel and sailing 
along famously. 

Rudolph Halley, an old Columbia 
man, now President of the New York 
City Council, once told me of a similar 
incident which befell him before the 
Court of Appeals. As Halley told the 
story, he ran into Chief Judge Irving 
Lehman one day at a party and said 
to him, “Judge Lehman, I can’t pos- 
sibly thank you enough for your kind- 
ness to me in Albany last week. It was 
my first case before your Court, and 
I had a bad attack of stage fright. But 
as I was mumbling and stumbling 
along, I looked up at you on your 
high bench, and there you were, nod- 
ding and smiling down at me in evi- 
dent approval, so I knew that I must 
be doing pretty well after all. This 
same thing happened two or three 
times, and every time I looked up at 
you, you were smiling and nodding 
at me. Soon I lost all of my fear and 
did all right.” “Yes,” said the Judge— 
who was deaf as a post—“‘I remember 


that day perfectly. That was the day 
my hearing aid battery went dead and 
I couldn’t hear a word you said.” 

Sometimes we law librarians get 
quite a different view of the workings 
of these august bodies. A professor of 
law at Columbia who was formerly 
one of those law clerks that Your Lord- 
ship has told us about—in this in- 
stance, law clerk for Mr. Chief Justice 
Stone, of the Supreme Court—once 
told me that in that Court the judges 
reached their decisions first and then 
it was up to the law clerks to scurry 
around and find the law to make the 
judges look good. Of course, he could 
have been spoofing me. 

In some of the New York county 
courts, apparently, this process is even 
more streamlined. My old and valued 
colleague, Mr. Louis Piacenza, who is 
above all a truthful man, once told me 
that he was in the office of the librar- 
ian of one of these county courts when 
a judge (still on the Bench, by the 
way) for whom the librarian had evi- 
dently written an opinion, called up 
to thank him for it, before going into 
court to deliver it. In the course of the 
conversation it transpired that the 
judge had not read the opinion he was 
to deliver. “For Heaven’s sake, Judge,” 
pleaded the librarian, “you’ve got to 
read that opinion first. Why, there are 
a couple of points of law in there you 
ought to know something about.” 

Your Lordship has given us quite 
a different picture of our highest 
courts, and a truer one. In doing so, 
for all too short a time you have lifted 
us out of our workaday lives and given 
us a glimpse of that fascinating and 
vital world in which you work. You 
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have edified us by your erudition. You 
have transported us by your genial wit. 
For all of which, for all of us here, it 
is my very pleasant privilege to thank 
you. 

Miss Newron: I should like to 
stress again our disappointment that 
Mr. McCarthy was not able to come 
here tonight. He did speak at a meet- 
ing of this kind in 1940 and those who 
heard him have never forgotten him. 
We were rather pleased to find that 
he had never forgotten this Associa- 
tion. When the President wrote and 
told him that we were asking him to 
come, he wrote a very cordial letter 
saying it was a pleasure he would like 
so much to repeat. It was a great dis- 
appointment to hear today that his 
doctor would not let him come. It is 
a disappointment that he could not 
give his old friends the pleasure of 
hearing him again. It is a disappoint- 
ment too that some of the younger 
ones should not have an opportunity 
to hear a man of his calibre. He was 
an outstanding man, as you have been 
told, in the law from which he has, 
as he says, “partly tired,” but I know 
his interest has not waned at all. He 
was an outstanding public citizen. He 
was an outstanding sportsman. Horses 
were his great companions all his life. 
In thinking of him I couldn’t help 
thinking of the difference between the 
young men who grew up with horses 
and the young men of today who grow 
up with these fast moving cars. I think 
the former were really happy people; 
the ones today are so anxious to get 
someplace where they aren’t that they 
haven’t much time to put down roots. 

The last time Mr. McCarthy spoke 
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in front of our Association he spoke 
so happily of the fun he would have 
all through. He was a terrific worker. 
He worked and played hard, and had 
fun all the way along. At least, he said 
himself he had enjoyed it all. He does 
still. He is now | think about eighty- 
two, but he is exactly the same Larry 
McCarthy as he has been for years. 
He can’t do all the things he did, but 
his letter was just exactly as you would 
expect; it had the same enthusiasm 
about it. We are very disappointed 
that we didn’t all have the pleasure 
of hearing him tonight and greeting 
him afterwards upstairs. 

I am now going to ask our Presi- 
dent to say a few words of appreciation 
for the work that a great friend of all 
of us, Miss Coonan, has done during 
the past five years. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: As I have men- 
tioned before, we have heard Margaret 
Coonan’s report as Secretary. She took 
over the office in 1947 and has been 
guide, counsellor and friend to five 
Presidents, Mr. Poldervaart, Mr. 
Coffey, Miss Newman, Miss Ashman 
and myself. Before I took office I was 
permitted to see some of the secretarial 
correspondence and during the past 
year have been the cause of a great 
deal more of it. I am rather relieved 
that Margaret announced at the be- 
ginning of my year rather than at the 
end that she would not stand for re- 
election, as otherwise I should have 
felt quite certain that I was the cause 
of her decision. I feel sure she has 
never been asked as many questions 
before as in the year 1951-52. If it had 
not been for my fear that her successor 
might have a nervous breakdown I 
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should have spent a little time count- 
ing the letters that passed between us. 
Even this would not give a true picture 
because our letters were not short one 
paragraph notes; Margaret’s answers 
to enquiries were two page letters. I 
know that my four predecessors have 
been assisted in the same generous 
way. I know, also, the new secretary 
will lean on her for some time to 
come. 

It seems to me ungracious to let this 
occasion pass without saying how 
much I have appreciated Miss Coo- 
nan’s assistance to me. Through pres- 
sure of work I have neglected to tell 
the four Past-Presidents that I in- 
tended to do this. Had I done so, 
they would doubtless all have been 
here with eloquent addresses in praise 
of our Secretary. I know that they will 
agree with what I have said. 

Margaret Coonan, we all thank you 
for the work that you have done for 
the Association and hope that we can 
count on you to continue to come to 
all of our meetings. (STANDING AP- 
PLAUSE). 

About ten days ago I received a let- 
ter from Alice Magee Brunot, in which 
she lamented the fact that she was 
not going to be able to be here as 
she had to look after her sister who 
had to go to hospital, but she did 
want to know when the banquet was 
being held and I sent her a program 
as soon as I received it from the 
printer. Yesterday another letter came 
and I am going to read some of it to 
you: “Dear Mr. Johnston; Hopes were 
flying high until word came from 
Battle Creek, ‘No desirable accom- 
modation at present.’ I had expected 


to drop down from the high blue on 
silver wings and attend the Conven- 
tion. I am not a good loser, but I can 
smile. At the Banquet last year in 
Boston I received the greatest honor 
I had ever received, the proclamation 
so beautifully made by Toastmaster 
Dennis Dooley. My emotions were in- 
expressible. This everyone knew. 
Please remember, if this should be 
my swan song, that I shall always be 
a happy ghost flitting around the 
Banquet Hall listening to the speeches. 
I want the members of the Association 
old and new to remember me, because 
to live in hearts we leave behind is 
not to die. Tell Mr. Price to remember 
his promise to write my obituary. If 
he does not, I will haunt him. He may 
tell all the nice white lies he wants; 
I'll square it up with Saint Peter. 

“I am sorry I will not be at the 
party after the banquet. I wanted to 
hear Harold Bowen sing. My best to 
you and all my friends. Always the 
same, Alice Magee Brunot.” 

(APPLAUSE). 

Miss Newton: I think we shall all 
send our best regards to her in a wire, 
to let her know that we are thinking 
of her and that she is ever present in 
our thoughts, although she was un- 
able to drop down among us in a jet 
plane, which she would probably have 
liked to do. 

I think we will ask Mr. Forrest 
Drummond to say a few words. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: I will say a very 
few words and they will just be words 
of thanks. This happens to be the first 
and only opportunity I have to thank 
you for electing me a year ago. I would 
like to offer my deepest thanks for 
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this honor and I will try to give you 
the type of administration that you 
really deserve during the next year. 

At this point I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that the 
August Issue of Fortune is to be de- 
voted to articles on Canada. I notice 
that the title of one of the articles 
there is an explanation of why the 
Canadians understand us better than 
we understand them. I think that the 
membership of this Association under- 
stands Canadians very well. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they understood one so well 
they made the perfect choice of a 
President during the past year. 

I think that I can make George 
blush a little bit by saying that. I know 
that every one of you will join me in 
saying that we owe him a great debt 
of gratitude for this wonderful meet- 
ing. I would also like to thank all the 
members of the Committee and all of 
our friends in Toronto who did such 
a grand job of making us feel at home. 
I wish I could say even more about 
George, but I know what he will prob- 
ably do with me. 

I would like to call your attention 
to the place of the meeting next year. 
We are going to have a job if we are 
to follow this wonderful Canadian 
Convention. We won’t attempt to 
compete with it. What we will try to 
do is to give you a typical California 
meeting and by that I do not mean a 
Hollywood type. I would like to say 
that if any of you intend to spend 
any vacation time there, it would 
probably be a better idea before the 
Convention than after, because dur- 
ing the week following there will be 
fifty thousand boy scouts meeting in 
the Los Angeles area. 
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With that I will close by saying 
please come to Los Angeles. We will 
do the best we can for you. 

Miss Newton: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Drummond. We are all 
looking forward to the inspiration 
which you will give us next year as 
President. I will ask Miss Elliott, 
President-elect, to come up here, too. 

Miss Ex.iott: It is something to be 
chosen the President-elect of this or- 
ganization. I understand what you 
were doing when you gave me this 
honour; you were appointing some- 
body from the south. You had ap- 
pointed somebody from the northwest, 
the northeast, the southwest; and now 
the south is going to be represented. I 
understand, too, why you chose me; it 
was because I am a pioneer in Uni- 
versity law library work; I am the one 
who has the most grey hairs in the 
south. 

I want to thank you for doing it. If 
I can in any way meet the standards 
that our Toronto President has at- 
tained, I am sure that I will please 
you and I will please myself. I thank 
you for myself and for the south. 

Miss NewrTon: I think it would be 
nice for Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hibbitt and Mr. Anderson, who 
have provided us with the entertain- 
ment tonight, would rise and be 
thanked by you ail. 

The Toronto people have been very 
kind to us in every way and we are 
certainly very grateful to the West 
Publishing Company. 

The only thing which remains for 
me to do is to urge you all to go up to 
the Roof Garden. You won’t have to 
do anything but enjoy yourselves. We 
shall be very glad to have our special 
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guests, Mr. Justice Cartwright and 
Mrs. Cartwright, join with us. We are 
also in for a very special treat, in that 
the President’s very gifted son is going 
to play for us. Toronto is very proud 


of him and is going to be prouder and 
prouder as he goes on with his career. 

The meeting is now adjourned to 
the Roof Garden. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, July 10, 1952 


The Thursday morning session was 
called to order at 9 o'clock, President 
Johnston presiding. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: We have a 
very long agenda for a half-day. I am 
going to start now with the report of 
the Joint Committee on Government 
Publications. As Mrs. Paulson is not 
here I will read the note I have re- 
ceived from her: 

“There is no report of this Commit- 
tee again this year. All the members 
advise continuing the Committee. It 
might be wise to have a Law Library 
member appointed again so that if 
problems do arise the Committee will 
be ready to function. Possibly the 
elimination of deposit accounts or the 
increasing scarcity of Government 
Documents may be subjects for Com- 
mittee discussion.” 

I don’t think there is anything that 
needs to be done about that. The 
Executive Board can decide on con- 
tinuing or not continuing our repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Graham sent in a preliminary 
report on the Union List of Serials 
which was sent out with the others 
in mimeographed form. He has now 
sent in a final report which covers the 
meeting of the Committee held at the 
Library of Congress on June 2 and 3 
and he wishes to have it substituted 


for the preliminary report. It deals 
with the staggering problem of keep- 
ing up with the great mass of serial 
publications of all kinds, domestic and 
foreign now being published and 
makes a suggestion as to how a new 
Union Catalog might be made up. I 
was going to read the new material, 
but there are two or three closely 
typed pages and as it will come out 
in the printed proceedings, we might 
dispense with the reading of the re- 
port at this meeting. Is that agreeable 
to the meeting? 

In that case, Mr. Price, when your 
report is approved or accepted, we 
might add the acceptance of both re- 
ports. 

The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
UNION LIST OF SERIALS, 1951-52 


That bold action ultimately must 
be taken if serials are to receive ade- 
quate national control becomes clearer 
each year. The fact that science and 
technology, unlike law, are not nation- 
ally and jurisdictionally limited, makes 
it difficult for law librarians to 
grasp the scope and urgency of the 
problem in many fields. Further, in 
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our preoccupation with the economic 
and qualitative phases of serial selec- 
tion we leave the quantitative phases 
to L. C., and to the other great re- 
search institutions—fortunately able, 
and certainly willing—calling on them 
for photocopies and interloans, often 
with little thought of what this pre- 
sumes, or of what needs to be done to 
keep abreast of the tide and to bring 
under control numerous classes of ma- 
terial not yet union-listed. Among 
such classes are foreign government 
publications since 1931; administra- 
tive reports of societies, universities 
and corporations; law reports and di- 
gests; publications of national and in- 
ternational congresses. 

The magnitude of the problem is 
staggering: approximately 15,000 new 
serial titles are now received annually 
by L. C. alone: the Union List of 
Serials, 2d ed., 1943 (3065 p.) listed 
about 120,000 titles from 600 libraries 
down to December 31, 1940, at a cost 
of nearly $300,000 of which $41,000 
was a Rockefeller Foundation grant; 
the 1941-42 Wilson supplement lists 
about 9,000 new and changed titles; 
the 1944-49 Wilson supplement, due 
in 1953, will include perhaps 20,000- 
25,000 more. With these facts in mind 
one perceives why institutions bearing 
the brunt of the serials burden have 
turned hopefully to punched cards 
and business machines.! Technology 
has got libraries into difficulties; tech- 
nology and better codperation must 
get them out. 

Since January I, 1951, L. C. has em- 
ployed punched cards for listing new 
serials; monthly issues of Serial Titles 
Newly Received have been prepared 
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from these cards. During the past year 
L. C. also has begun cleaning up serial 
arrearages, editing, consolidating and 
punch-carding its back serial records. 
It is estimated that this program, 
spread over five years, will cost be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000 and will 
eventually cover 250,000 titles—ap- 
proximately half the estimated total 
of 500,000 titles in the libraries of the 
United States and Canada. These fig- 
ures alone suggest why the L. C. Proj- 
ect must be the first step toward im- 
proved serial control. 

A meeting of the Joint Committee 
was held at the Library of Congress 
June 2-3, 1952, to consider eventual ex- 
pansion of the edited L. C. Serial Rec- 
ord into a permanently maintained 
Union Catalog of Serials (from which 
Union Lists may then be prepared 
as needed). Agenda included institu- 
tional and serial coverage of such a 
catalog; basis and methods of compila- 
tion; alternative forms of finance, 
maintenance, publication and supple- 
mentation. 

The meetings were informational 
and exploratory. L. C. chiefs outlined 
progress of the Serials Editing Project 
and summarized experience with 
punched cards both in that project 
and in preparation of STNR. Addi- 
tional time-, cost-, and use-studies are 
being made and the problem of an 
IBM versus manual Catalog is being 
thoroughly explored. 

Aside from the projected expansion 
of STNR beginning in 1953—the de- 





1. See Parker, Library Applications of Punched 
Cards; A description of Mechanical Systems. 
A.L.A., 1952 Wagman, A Union Catalog of Serials 
on Punched Cards, 9 L.C. Information Bulletin, 
May 8, 1950, 31-37. 
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tails of which are to be announced 
shortly by L. C.—the major decision 
reached during the meetings related to 
the basis and manner of compilation. 
Several possibilities were discussed: 

1) The original proposal to use the 
edited L. C. serial record as a basis for 
a checking edition to be issued in parts 
and sent out to co6perating libraries. 
Libraries would add their holdings of 
the entries listed and also any addi- 
tional entries not on the L. C. list. 
There was general opposition to this 
method on the grounds that the bulk 
of the information for 150,000 titles 
is now available in existing Union 
Lists, all well edited and partially sup- 
plemented down to 1950. To report 
and re-edit so much information 
seemed a waste of time and resources, 
particularly in view of the high edi- 
torial and printing costs of checking 
editions. 

2) Microfilm or other reporting to 
L. C. of the serial records and catalogs 
of all libraries having reasonably com- 
plete and centralized record systems. 
Such microfilms, with later blow-ups, 
could be prepared at a total cost of 
three cents per record card. The dif- 
ficulties here, of course, would be 
(1) great variation in the form and 
detail of records sent in from the 
various libraries; (2) the vast editing, 
consolidating and summarizing proj- 
ect to be undertaken by L. C,; 
(3) much of the resulting record still 
would simply duplicate that in exist- 
ing lists, i.e., would amount to recom- 
pilation rather than supplementation 
of much of the present Union List 
apparatus. 

3) An alternate method which 


would make utmost use of present lists 
and information and which would 
bring such information up to a defi- 
nite cut-off date. This proposal was 
that as rapidly as possible, and by 
whatever means promised to be most 
efficient in individual cases, codperat- 
ing libraries would supply to the 
Union Catalog information regarding 
all previously unreported holdings of 
serials, including changes in either the 
entry form or the holdings of titles 
previously reported. The Union Cata- 
log would pool this information and 
publish it in a new volume or sup- 
plement. It was suggested that the cut- 
off date be December 31, 1952, with 
STNR to be expanded into a “Union 
List of STNR” to serve as a current 
supplement for new titles and hold- 
ings thereafter. Many details remain 
to be worked out; and obviously in 
practice the difference in means of 
compilation will not be as sharp as 
suggested because for many large li- 
braries complete microfilm reporting 
may still prove most practicable. It 
was believed, however, that this meth- 
od provides the quickest, simplest and 
most economical means of getting a 
true Union Catalog of Serials under 
way and of providing a basis from 
which a single-alphabeted catalog in 
either manual or punched card form 
can eventually be prepared. 

L. C.’s preliminary cost estimates for 
the manual and IBM methods are now 
being reworked, eliminating the check- 
ing editions, and replanning the proj- 
ect on the basis of this third method. 

A minimum of from five to ten 
years, and several hundred thousand 
dollars (in addition to the time and 
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money required for editing L. C.’s 
serial record) eventually will be need- 
ed for the main project. It is plain, 
however, with serials increasing at the 
rate of 15,000-20,000 entries per year, 
and with national interest demanding 
more comprehensive control over 
these basic materials, that these costs 
and commitments ultimately must be 
faced. The job has outgrown the waste- 
ful periodic rechecks of entire hold- 
ings and can be more economically 
handled on a permanent maintenance 
basis. 

Libraries meanwhile can assure 
their most efficient participation in 
the project by building up compre- 
hensive centralized serial records, par- 
ticularly for uncommon local and spe- 
cial materials, and by devising record 
systems which will permit regular 
reporting of previously unreported 
serial holdings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp J. GRAHAM 

AALL Representative on the 
Joint Committee on the Union 
List of Serials 

June 30, 1952. 


Mr. Pollock, will you report now? 
The Report is printed below: 


REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES AND THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
LAW SCHOOLS 


Since the activities of this Commit- 
tee are programmed in accordance 
with the calendar rather than the fiscal 
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year, this is a preliminary report, es- 
sentially prospective, except for the ac- 
count of the pending and the continu- 
ing programs. 

The report is divided into three 
units: (1) pending activities, (2) con- 
tinuing activities, and (3) new activi- 
ties. 


1. Pending Activities. 

Miss Kate Wallach of the Louisiana 
State University Law Library has as- 
sembled the law library statistics from 
the answers to a recent questionnaire. 
The latter was prepared by Mrs. 
Marian Gallagher of the University of 
Washington Law Library. The plan is 
to publish this data in a forthcoming 
issue of the Law LipRARY JOURNAL. 

Mr. Cyril L. McDermott of the St. 
John’s University Law Library is as- 
sembling statistical and technical data 
with respect to the methods of teach- 
ing Legal Bibliography. This data has 
been assembled and Mrs. Bernita J. 
Davies of the University of Iliinois 
Law Library has prepared a digested 
report of the results. Mr. McDermott 
has indicated that this study should 
be completed in the near future. 

In 1939, under the capable direction 
of Miss Lucile Elliott of the University 
of North Carolina Law Library, a 
classification and pay plan study for 
law libraries was undertaken. Substan- 
tial progress was made but the advent 
of World War II forced the interrup- 
tion of this program. Since so much 
good work has gone into the study 
and since it is a program of substantial 
import, the project is being reacti- 
vated under the direction of Mrs. 
Marian Gallagher. Miss Helen Har- 
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grave of the University of Texas Law 
Library has agreed to assist in the 
work of this subcommittee. 


2. Continuing Activities. 

In keeping with an original objec- 
tive, this Joint Committee has served 
as a clearing house for library prob- 
lems. Mrs. Davies is now chairmaning 
the program, assisted ‘by Mrs. Gal- 
lagher and Miss Hargrave. To provide 
group and individual benefit from the 
experience and knowledge of various 
librarians, it is essential that there be 
a maximum of interchange of ideas 
and techniques. The subcommittee is 
projecting plans for publicizing and 
effectuating these ends. 


3. New Activities. 

The need for a manual of standard 
law library procedures has been in the 
forefront of the planning of this Com- 
mittee for some time. The invaluabil- 
ity of a guide-book on standard and 
recommended law library practices is 
obvious. The Committee, therefore, is 
hopeful that plans for an independent 
or coOperative project may soon ma- 
terialize. 

An exceptionally important and 
pressing need of the law library and 
legal researcher is the preparation and 
publication of a bibliography of Amer- 
ican law. This program could be one 
of major significance not only as a 
guide to the development and expan- 
sion of various law collections but also 
in stimulating and satisfying extensive 
and wide research interests and effort. 
The import of the project is such as 
to require the most careful and thor- 
ough planning. While it is only in an 


amorphous stage, much assistance and 
guidance has been obtained from Pro- 
fessor J. Willard Hurst of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law School. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ERVIN H. PoLiack, Chairman 

JEAN ASHMAN 

Harriet L. FRENCH 

CLARA KILBOURN 

FLORENCE R. MCMASTER 

BeERNITA J. DAVIES 

Cyrit L. McDERMoTT 

KATE WALLACH 

J. WiILLarp Hurst 

MarIAN G. GALLAGHER 

DoroTHy SALMON 

HELEN HARGRAVE 


May I move the acceptance of my 
report? 

Miss ASHMAN: I will second that. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: That Commit- 
tee Report is well worth reading. I am 
sure you have all read it. It is most 
comprehensive and it sets out a very 
interesting program that the Commit- 
tee has set up. It is really an active 
Committee and a very strong Com- 
mittee. All those in favor of the mo- 
tion say aye? Contrary say nay? It is 
carried. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Miss Ashman 
will you give your report now? 

Miss AsHMAN: I would be very 
happy to give it at this time. 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ON COUNCIL OF AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association 
has extended invitations to all na- 
tional library associations to partici- 
pate in the American Library Associa- 
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tion either under divisional status or 
affiliated status, preferably divisional. 
The American Association of Law Li- 
braries has long been an affiliated so- 
ciety. This entitles us to a represen- 
tative in the American Library Asso- 
ciation Council. When our Associa- 
tion meets at the same time and place 
as the A.L.A., we are extended the 
privileges of the larger body as to hotel 
rates and conference hospitalities. ‘The 
affiliation is a gesture of unity among 
library groups and of support for the 
principles of the American Library 
Association. 

In weighing the probable effect of a 
change from affiliation to divisional 
status, several considerations merit at- 
tention: 

1. Pertinent provisions of the A.L.A. 
Constitution and By-Laws, 2. Probable 
gains to be realized from closer ties 
with the larger group as balanced 
against possible dangers from loss of 
identity and other intangibles, 3. The 
spirit of codperation of the A.L.A., as 
expressed by its officers, and 4. Effect 
on A.A.L.L. finances. 

While it is not possible to evaluate 
all factors at this time, and while there 
are many arguments which may well 
be advanced in favor of divisional 
status, the financial problems incident 
to such a change seem to have no 
practical solution. 

Provisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the A.L.A. are most lib- 
eral. Except for one noticeable gap, 
they seem to be adaptable to the needs 
of the A.A.L.L. The purposes of the 
Association are well known. As stated 
in the Constitution: “The object of 
the American Library Association 
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shall be to promote library service and 
librarianship.” (Article II.) 

Qualifications for membership are 
broad. The article governing member. 
ship is in process of amendment and 
will be considered for final action at 
the meeting in New York, June 29 to 
July 5. It reads: “Any person, library 
or other institution interested in li- 
brary work may become a member 
upon payment of the dues provided 
for in the By-Laws. The Executive 
Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of the Executive Board 
and may reinstate a member by a 
three-fourths vote of the members of 
the Executive Board.” (Proposed 
Article III.) 

Divisions are governed by Article 
IV of the Constitution and Article VI 
of the By-Laws: 

“Section 1. (a) Divisions of the 
Association may be organized as pro- 
vided in the by-laws. 

(b) Each division shall represent a 
field of activity in general distinct from 
that of other divisions. 

(c) Each division shall have com- 
plete autonomy over and responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of its own affairs 
and the expenditure of its funds, sub- 
ject to the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution and by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation. The Executive Board and 
Council of the Association shall have 
no responsibility for such activities or 
expenditures. 

Section 2. Each division shall be 
entitled to receive from the Associa- 
tion for carrying on its work, an allot- 
ment of funds as provided in the by- 
laws. 
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Section 3. The board of directors of 
the division shall be recognized as 
the body primarily responsible under 
the Constitution and by-laws of the 
Association in the field of activity 
represented by the group. The board 
of directors may, if it so desires, ap- 
point a special committee to which 
this responsibility will be delegated.” 
(Article IV of Constitution.) 

“Section 1. The Council may estab- 
lish divisions under the following 
conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the 
organization as a division of any group 
of not less than 300 members of the 
Association who are interested in the 
same general field of activity, upon 
petition of such group. Under excep- 
tional circumstances, the Council may 
admit as divisions groups having fewer 
than 300 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two 
consecutive meetings may discontinue 
a division when in the opinion of the 
Council the usefulness of that division 
has ceased. 

Section 2. (a) The purpose of a 
division is to promote library service 
and librarianship within the field of 
its special interest and to codperate in 
the promotion of general and joint 
enterprises with the Association and 
in all other library groups. 

(b) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with over- 
lapping terms and with authority to 
make decisions between conferences or 
meetings of the division, with an 
executive secretary elected for not less 
than three years, and with provision 
for the election of officers and repre- 
sentatives on the Council by mail vote. 


Section 3. (a) A division may: pre- 
scribe any additional qualifications for 
membership it may desire, including 
the charging of additional fees; organ- 
ize sections as it may desire; select its 
own time and place of meeting; hold 
closed meetings; retain or adopt a 
distinctive name; appoint committees 
to function within the field of its 
activities; in general carry on activities 
along the lines of its own interests; 
and account for its funds solely to its 
own members. 

(b) Subject to the general approval 
of the divisional board of directors, 
each section of a division may have the 
same rights, including the right to 
nominate its own representatives on 
committees of the Association. 

(c) Each division shall receive 20 
per cent of the Association dues paid 
by each personal member of the divi- 
sion, in accordance with the expressed 
desire of the member, except that no 
allotments shall be made for life mem- 
bers who became such before July I, 
1939, and no allotment shall exceed $2 
annually for any personal member. 

(d) Allotments of 20 per cent of 
dues of institutional members eligible 
for membership in the division shall 
be made to the division specified by 
such institutional members, beginning 
one year after the total receipts from 
all membership dues exceed total re- 
ceipts from all dues in 1939 by an 
amount equal to or greater than the 
sums of these allotments from institu- 
tional dues and any increase in ex- 
penditures caused by reorganization. 

(e) Members of the Association may 
become members of more than one 
division upon payment of an addi- 
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tional fee of 20 per cent of their Asso- 
ciation dues (not to exceed $2) for 
each additional division, such fees to 
be included in the allotments to the 
division designated; and upon meeting 
any other qualifications the division 
may impose. 

(f) For any life member who be- 
comes such after the adoption of this 
section, the Executive Board shall, 
during the life time of such member, 
allot $2 per year to the division ex- 
pressly designated by such member, 
which designation may be changed 
from year to year. 

(g) Funds allotted to a division are 
to be transferred to the treasurer of 
such division at six-month intervals. 
A report of the expenditures of allot- 
ted funds shall be made by the treas- 
urer of each division to the treasurer 
of the Association annually. 

(h) Upon express designation by 
the board of directors of a division, 
allotments payable for the members 
of a section organized within such a 
division shall be paid to the treasurer 
of such section through the treasurer 
of the division. In such case the treas- 
urer of the section shall report an- 
nually through the treasurer of the 
division to the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation upon the expenditures of such 
allotted funds. 

Section 4. (a) Only members of this 
Association may be members of a divi- 
sion, section, round table, or discussion 
group. 

(b) No authority is granted any 
division, section, round table, discus- 
sion group, board, or committee, ex- 
cept the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation, to commit the Association as 
such by any declaration of policy or to 
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incur expense on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) Provision shall be made by the 
Executive Board for sessions of the 
various divisions, sections, round 
tables, discussion groups, and other 
groups at meetings and annual con- 
ferences of the Association.” (Article 
VI of By-Laws.) 

A division may organize sections 
whose members must be members of 
the American Library Association. A 
division may also have chapters repre- 
senting certain geographical areas 
whose members are not all members 
of A.L.A. A search of the Constitution 
and By-Laws fails to disclose express 
authority for such chapters. Provisions 
are made for chapters of the Associa- 
tion itself, but not for chapters of the 
divisions. Authority for these chapters 
seems to rest in the divisions. The 
matter would be of interest to our 
members in considering divisional 
status because not all of the members 
of our chapters are required to hold 
membership in the parent organiza- 
tion. If clarification is desired, it 
should not be difficult to provide it by 
amending the A.L.A. By-Laws. 

The 20 per cent allotment of dues 
for divisional members, mentioned in 
the By-Laws, does not reflect the allo- 
cation now being made and did not 
in fact represent the total amount 
allotted to the divisions earlier. Cer- 
tain divisions had offices at Headquar- 
ters which were supported by A.L.A. 
The A.L.A. Board and Council had no 
responsibility for expenditure of the 
20 per cent allotment, which was not 
normally spent for salaries. During 
the present fiscal year an experiment 
has been conducted which was de- 
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signed to give the divisions a larger 
share of the dues with more responsi- 
bility for expenditures. A division now 
receives 60 per cent of the dues of a 
member who designates the particular 
division for his membership, with a 
$6 limit, and the remainder goes to 
A.L.A. The adoption of a new scale of 
dues made it impossible to estimate 
receipts closely. A different percentage 
may have to be applied next year. It 
may be found that A.L.A. can allot 
additional amounts to the divisions at 
the end of this fiscal year. 

The portion of the dues retained 
by A.L.A. is used to meet general ex- 
penses, such as publication of the 
Bulletin, membership records, office 
space, files, and expenses for other 
items not easily divided and allocated 
to divisions and not easily controlled 
by divisions. These basic costs would 
be difficult to divide without expensive 
cost accounting. 

A.L.A. provides divisions which 
maintain offices at A.L.A. Headquar- 
ters with such services as office space, 
existing equipment, local telephone 
service, payroll service, routing sup- 
plies, maintenance of central member- 
ship records, and coded addressograph 
plates. Divisions are responsible for 
such expenses as salaries, travel, mime- 
ographing and printing, special sup- 
plies, new equipment, staff annuities, 
group insurance, editorial, accounting, 
and mailing costs of division periodi- 
cal publications. 

Executive Secretaries of divisions 
located at Headquarters have the ad- 
vantage of frequent consultations with 
other division Secretaries and other 
library specialists. They and their staff 
members are subject to the regulations 


and privileges of Headquarters. These 
include such matters as length of 
work week, daily schedule, member- 
ship in staff associations, library priv- 
ileges, etc. Classification and salaries 
of division Executive Secretaries and 
their staffs are determined by the divi- 
sion Executive Boards subject to ap- 
proval by the A.L.A. Executive Board 
and are comparable insofar as possible 
in grade and salary with other similar 
positions at Headquarters. 

Divisions includes: 

American Association of School Li- 
brarians. Membership 2878, Sept. I, 
1951. A full-time Executive Secretary 
has been appointed and will be located 
at Headquarters. 

Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries. Membership 4623, Dec. 
31, 1950. Full-time Executive Secretary 
at Headquarters. 

Cataloging and Classification. Mem- 
bership 2772, May 31, 1951. Part-time 
Executive Secretary, not at Headquar- 
ters. 

Hospital Libraries. Membership 
485, Oct. 1, 1951. No paid Secretary. 

Libraries for Children and Young 
People. Membership 2301, Sept. 1, 
1951. Half-time Executive Secretary at 
Headquarters. 

Library Education. Membership 
350, July 1, 1951. No paid Secretary. 

Public Libraries Division. Mem- 
bership 5335, Dec. 31, 1951. Full-time 
Executive Secretary at Headquarters. 

At the meeting held July 7, 1951, 
to discuss relationships of national 
groups, the estimate was made that 
4,000 members would be required to 
enable a division to have a full-time 
executive secretary with a full-time 
clerical assistant. This estimate must 
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have been somewhat high because the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians has been able to arrange for a 
full-time executive secretary although 
the membership was 2878 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1951. Two other divisions which 
number 2772 and 2301 members have 
part-time or half-time executive secre- 
taries. On the basis of these figures, 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries would have to quadruple its 
membership in order to maintain 
divisional status and obtain a half- 
time paid executive secretary. 

A.A.L.L. members will naturally 
fear loss of identity and submersion 
in a larger group. It has been made 
apparent numerous times that their 
library problems and needs differ ma- 
terially from those of many other li- 
braries. There is some failure among 
librarians in general fields to recognize 
the need of law librarians for varying 
the practices followed in other librar- 
ies. Some even fail to evaluate properly 
special training in the subject field. 
There is some failure among law li- 
brarians to express their special needs 
well and forcefully. It therefore be- 
comes a question whether membership 
in a small specialized group or mem- 
bership in a small unit of a large group 
will do more to prepare the individual 
law librarian to perform his tasks well 
and to enable him to pass on to others 
the benefits of his observation and ex- 
perience. The answer requires delib- 
erate consideration. 

It should be emphasized that the 
attitude of the A.L.A. officers is one of 
friendly coéperation. No effort is 
being made to exert any kind of pres- 
sure to have our organization change 
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its status. The invitation was extended 
with the hope that the change would 
prove beneficial to both groups. No 
time limit was specified. Everyone who 
is interested recognizes the experi- 
mental nature of the plan, particularly 
as to a satisfactory allocation of funds, 
Applying divisional status to this or- 
ganization would be more highly ex- 
perimental than it has been for the 
divisions named because we have a 
small percentage of A.L.A. members. 
Our members would require strong 
indications of probable benefits. No 
one has suggested that we make a 
hasty decision. 

One thing which can be made clear 
is the effect of the A.L.A. dues scale 
on the dues for the individual mem- 
ber: 

Class A. Non-Salaried Librarians 
(Library School students, retired li- 
brarians not eligible for continuing 
membership, librarians who are mem- 
bers of religious orders, etc.) , dues $3. 

Class B. Salary $2999 or less, 
dues $6. 

Class C. Salary $3000-$3499, dues $7. 

Class D. Salary $3500-$3999, dues $8. 

Class E. Salary $4000-$4499, dues $9. 


Class F. Salary $4500-$4999, 
dues $10. 

Class G. Salary $5000-$5499, 
dues $12. 

Clas H. Salary $5500-$5999, 
dues $14. 

Class I. Salary  $6000-$6499, 
dues $16. 

Class J. Salary  $6500-$6999, 
dues $18. 

Class K. Salary $7000 and over, 
dues $20. 


Institutional dues are based on in- 
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come and carry one membership. 
They are $6 for an institution with an 
annual income of $11,999 or under, 
fifty cents for each $1,000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof up to $100,- 
000, for annual incomes of $12,000 or 
over. Divisions, departments or 
branches of a library may hold mem- 
berships for $6 when the library is an 
institutional member. 

The number of our members who 
could benefit from institutional mem- 
bership would be greatly reduced 
under this plan. A great many of our 
members would pay higher dues than 
under our $7 rate. 

The present allotment of dues 
would be quite unfavorable to our 
Association, even if the number of 
members remained the same. The 
maximum allotment is now $6 per 
member, that is, 60 per cent of dues 
amounting as much as $10 (salaries 
beginning at $4500) with a $6 limit. 
A member may designate more than 
one division for his membership upon 
payment of an additional fee of 20 per 
cent of his Association dues not to ex- 
ceed $2) for each additional division. 
Designation of more than one division 
reduces the amount received by each 
division. For example, if a member 
pays dues at the $20 rate and desig- 
nates one division, the division re- 
ceives $6 and A.L.A. receives $14. If 
he wishes to designate two divisions, 
he will pay $22. Each division will re- 
ceive $4 and A.L.A. will receive $14. 
Should he by chance wish to designate 
three divisions, he will pay $24. A.L.A. 
will receive $14 and each division, 
$3.33. It is submitted that this is a 
highly unsatisfactory arrangement. 


The member will realize that if he is 
to have the advantages to be gained 
from participation in the activities of 
additional divisions, it will work to 
the financial detriment of the division 
in which he is most interested. It 
would seem to promote rivalry among 
the divisions and defeat one of the 
purposes of bringing affiliated societies 
into A.L.A.—closer coéperation with 
its various divisions. It is not known 
how much of the dues would be re- 
turned to our Association under the 
present system, since we do not have 
information about salaries, but it is 
obvious that it would be less than $6 
per member. 

The experience of the divisions will 
continue to be of interest to us. The 
May, 1952 Quarterly Newsletter of the 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, just released, carries these 
statements: 

“The new increased ALA dues do 
not, as things stand now, bring more 
funds to the divisions. We hope and 
expect an equitable dividing of these 
funds at the end of this fiscal year, but 
the ACRL Treasurer does not budget 
on hopes. 

A ten per cent increase in member- 
ship (about 450 members) is essen- 
tial to the financing.” 

The journal of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, will be 
distributed to members witho ut 
charge beginning with the July num- 
ber. It formerly carried a subscription 
rate of $3 to members and $4 to non- 
members. The Newsletter states: 

“The financing of this distribution 
may or may not work out .. . Print- 
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ing and paper costs have gone up a 
great deal since the ACRL Board de- 
termined to take this step two years 
ago.” 

Since this large division is not yet 
on a sound financial footing, a small 
division could not expect to be free 
from financial difficulties under the 
plan now being used. A campaign for 
a larger number of members does not 
seem to offer a solution because our 
potential membership cannot compare 
with that of some of the divisions. We 
are not in the same position as the 
small division because we do not have 
a large percentage of A.L.A. members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JEAN ASHMAN. 

Miss ASHMAN: I would like to make 
a few comments about the implica- 
tions of the report which seem to be 
somewhat negative. I would like to 
make it very clear that I have been a 
member of the American Library As- 
sociation ever since I have been in Li- 
brary work and I am thoroughly sym- 
pathetic with the main objectives of 
the A.L.A. 

In considering the invitation to ac- 
cept division status, it would be of in- 
terest to know exactly what percent- 
age of A.L.A. members we have. I am 
unable to give you definite figures on 
that. I feel quite safe in saying that 
we have less than twenty percent of 
A.A.L.L. members who belong to 
A.L.A. The membership of both or- 
ganizations are kept on cards and there 
has never been a direct comparison. 
When you compare printed Direc- 
tories, there are always some names 
which might be the same with spelling 
differences and address differences. 
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You are not certain that the individ- 
ual is the same unless you can com- 
pare lists of the same date. But a check 
which I made of the A.L.A. Directory 
and the latest printed Directory we 
had indicated that we had between six- 
teen and seventeen percent, and Miss 
Finley arrived at about the same per- 
centage in the check she made at one 
time. 

At first blush it would seem that 
there were great advantages to us in 
participating more actively in the 
American Library Association. We 
have people interested in the particu- 
lar subject fields they handle, such as 
reference and cataloging, and they 
offer headquarters which would be 
available to an Executive Secretary of 
our organization. But in considering 
the matter in greater detail, particu- 
larly as to the financial relationship, 
it seemed that the disadvantages were 
quite evident. They seemed to your 
representative to outweigh the ad- 
vantages. The scale of A.L.A. dues is 
shown in the mimeographed report 
and runs from $6.00 to $20.00. For 
quite a number of our people that 
would represent a considerable in- 
crease in dues, but the amount which 
would be returned to our organization 
would be considerably less than the 
$7.00 per person we now realize. The 
maximum amount per member re- 
turned to a division would be $6.00. It 
wouldn’t amount to as much as $6.00, 
however, because we have a number of 
people whose salaries are less than $4,- 
500.00 a year. We wouldn’t realize 
$6.00 on salaries of less than $4,500.00 
a year. 

The institutional dues scale would 
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allow for only one membership, in- 
stead of the number which may be 
appointed under the institutional pro- 
visions we have. 

My conclusion is we should ac- 
knowledge the invitation, tell the 
American Library Association that we 
are not interested in division status 
at this time, but that we wish to be 
kept informed of any changes they 
may make from time to time in their 
own group. 

In order to bring the matter before 
the meeting, I move that we acknowl- 
edge the letter and decline division 
status at the present time and tell the 
American Library Association that we 
are interested in following any future 
developments. I move that the report 
be accepted and filed also. 

Mr. DruMMonp: I will second that. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion? All in favour say aye? Con- 
trary say nay? It is carried. 

Mrs. Fraser, may we have the Re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee 
now? 

Mrs. Fraser then read the follow- 
ing Report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


It is usually said that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, but a 
generous friend of mine insists that 
it is more blessed to receive graciously 
than to give. We members of this As- 
sociation would need the grace of 
saints to match the generosity of those 
who have given us of their time, their 
efforts, their resources and their sub- 
stance to make this convention so suc- 


cessful. I wish to make the following 
acknowledgements: 

To The Lawyers Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Company for sponsoring the 
opening luncheon on Monday. 

To The Law Society of Upper Can- 
ada for giving us the freedom of Os- 
goode Hall and its libraries on Tues- 
day morning and for entertaining us 
at luncheon. 

To Shepard’s Citations for giving us 
the sight-seeing tour on Tuesday. 

To The Carswell Company for 
sponsoring the social gathering on the 
Roof Garden on Monday evening, the 
tea-party at the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club and the open house and recep- 
tion last evening, and for giving us 
keytainers. 

To The University of Toronto and 
in particular to Mr. W. R. Cowan, 
Comptroller of Hart House, for our 
tour of Hart House and his interesting 
address. 

To The West Publishing Company 
for sponsoring the banquet last eve- 
ning, and also for printing the pro- 
gram outline in many of their Re- 
porter advance sheets. 

To C.C.H. Canadian Limited for 
designing and printing the convention 
program and for the roster of reg- 
istrants at the convention and print- 
ing our registration lists. 

To Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
for mimeographing the committee re- 
ports and for printing the 1952 di- 
rectory. 

To Prentice-Hall, Inc., for giving 
us advance publicity for the meeting 
and for providing us with memo 
books. 

To Jos. M. Mitchell Company for 
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the present of key-rings with small 
pen-knife attached. 

To The National Law Book Co. 
for the gift of paper knives. 

To Dennis Law Book Co., Inc., 
for providing memo books and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dennis for showing moving 
pictures of previous conventions. 

To The City of Toronto for a 
money grant. 

To The County of York Law As- 
sociation for a money grant. 

To Mr. G. N. Shaver, Q. C., through 
whose kindness we were able to spend 
Tuesday afternoon at the Yacht Club. 

To Mr. Harold J. Bowen for lead- 
ing the singing and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Brown and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hibbitt for their part as hosts 
and hostesses at the Monday evening 
social gathering. 

To Mr. David H. Johnston who 
played the piano so beautifully for us 
last evening after the banquet. 

To the many speakers who have 
enlivened our social functions and 
stimulated our meetings. 

I most heartily move the adoption 
of this report knowing full well that 
it will be seconded with one accord 
by every member of the Association. 

MILDRED A. FRASER 
JAMES TIBBETTS 
ELIZABETH NEWTON 

Mr. I will second it 
gladly. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
discussion? All in favor say aye? Con- 
trary say nay? It is carried. 

I will now call on Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. GARDNER: Charlie McNabb has 
insisted that I be unusually silent this 


GARDNER: 
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year. I notice the applause and ac- 
cept it. 

My task is to pay our respects in a 
very few words but very sincere words 
to this womderful Local Committee. 
Our own President has set the prece- 
dent for his Committee, because I can 
say personally that he answered at 
some length a personal letter that I 
shouldn’t have asked him to write, and 
he even went to the extent of answer- 
ing most graciously a letter that I 
didn’t know about. So he certainly set 
a fine precedent for his own Commit- 
tee. 

And so, particularly to the Local 
Committee, whose tirelessness,  ef- 
ficiency and whose marvelous plan- 
ning of details has amazed all of us, 
I think we owe a particular debt of 
appreciation and I will name them, 
Mr. Wrinch, Mrs. Fraser, Miss Broad, 
Miss Newton, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Hibbitt. I would ask them at this time 
to stand so that we may show our 
appreciation in recognition of their 
efforts. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Gardner. Will Mr. Price now give 
his Report of the Joint Committee 
on Microcards? 


REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON MICROCARDS 


Mr. Price: The only reason I am 
giving any oral report for the Micro- 
card Committee other than what is 
given in the mimeographed report is 
that at the time that report was writ- 
ten I was more or less speaking 
through my hat, because the annual 
meeting of the Microcard Committee 
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which was to have taken place at Chi- 
cago at Christmas was postponed until 
last Wednesday in New York, and 
there were some things that came to 
light there about Microcards which I 
thought should interest this group. 

Microcards have really been on the 
market for a little over three years. 
The progress is something as follows: 
The first year, one hundred thousand 
dollars worth were sold. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1951, the sec- 
ond year, the sale went up to one-hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars; while in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, it was two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars worth. 
Most of these were in literature, sci- 
ence and genealogy, but a good bit of 
it, and I hope an increasing bit of it, 
was in law. 

The scientists have accepted Micro- 
cards wholeheartedly and enthusiastic- 
ally. They realize the benefits which 
adhere to having these things avail- 
able. About one thousand readers have 
been sold, and there would have been 
a great many more except that due to 
the critical shortage of certain metals 
for defense purposes they have not 
been able to manufacture them. In 
other words, the Microcard has passed 
from the experimental stage to that of 
it being just a question of where it is 
going. Again, I repeat that unfortu- 
nately our conservative lawyers have 
been slower to realize the value of Mi- 
crocards than their brethren in other 
professions. 

The Microcard Committee is a rep- 
resentative group of librarians, rep- 
resenting all shades of opinion. One 
thing came to light at our meeting 


last week which I think might inter- 
est you, as it showed the realization of 
some of the possibilities which were 
originally envisaged at the time Micro- 
cards were first developed. At that 
time, Fremont Rider, who is the bell- 
wether and father confessor of the 
Microcard movement, looked forward 
to the time when it would be cheaper 
to give the borrower a card outright 
which had the desired material on it 
than it would be to keep circulation 
records. Now that time has arrived. 
There is a project called the Navy Re- 
search Project, in which the Navy re- 
ceives abstracts of technical reports of 
all kinds, which reports may be in 
manuscript, mimeographed, or 
printed. ‘There may also be maps and 
charts of interest to the research sci- 
entists of the Navy and Navy contrac- 
tors. The Navy staff abstracts these 
reports, and when they accumulate 
one hundred abstracts which are un- 
classified and seventy which are classi- 
fied, they mimeograph them and cir- 
culate them to some two hundred 
subscribers in what is called a Tech- 
nical Information Pilot. About thirty- 
five libraries automatically receive 
all the cards which are made from 
these abstracts, and others can have 
the cards by writing for them. 

What happens is this: Here is the 
abstract. On the card that same ab- 
stract is typed on the front so as to be 
read in the usual manner. The author, 
classification and origin of the abstract 
are included. On the back of the card 
is the Microcard reproduction of the 
complete article, so that in one piece 
you have both the catalog entry, the 
abstract, and the complete article. 
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Those who do not get all the cards 
as subscribers read the Technical In- 
formation Pilot, from which they se- 
lect the cards they want. The cards are 
sent to them and kept by them, as it 
is cheaper to do this than to keep cir- 
culation records. 

Some time ago the Navy took a kind 
of Gallup poll of users, who were al- 
most unanimously in favor of the 
cards, with the reservation that they 
would rather have the original article 
as printed. But the reaction is very 
much like that of the G. I.’s in the 
South Seas during World War II. The 
fiancee of one of them wrote to him, 
saying, ‘all the time you write about 
the beautiful girls over there; what 
have they got that we haven’t got?” 
The G. I. wrote back and said: “They 
haven't got anything that you haven’t 
got, but they’ve got it here.” That is 
the situation with Microcards: the 
choice between not having the thing 
and having it. Users accept them and 
find them usable. 

One thing that some visionaries 
have thought about here, but which 
won’t occur for some time, is that in 
the future the conventional law di- 
gest will consist of the digest para- 
graph on the front of a Microcard in 
conventional type, and in the back the 
entire case report, so that the user can 
read the digest paragraph and if it 
looks promising, can stick it in a reader 
and have at once the entire report. 
Both large and portable readers have 
been developed, the only real differ- 
ence between them being that the 
large reader has a superior device for 
finding the desired page quickly. The 
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reader also has passed the experi- 
mental stage. 

We are greatly indebted to two 
pioneer publishers in the law field 
for the development work they have 
done. These are the Matthew Bender 
Co., Inc., and Towsley Microcards, 
Inc. Through Mr. Coffey’s committee 
the Matthew Bender Company is 
about to do the records on appeal of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a most important service. An- 
other publisher, who for some reason 
has asked to be anonymous, is about 
to publish some of its reports in micro- 
reproduction, though on a 6”x9” card 
instead of the standard 3”x5” em- 
ployed by Microcards. However, a rep- 
resentative of the publisher has told 
me that the same reader can accom- 
modate both cards. 

With your permission, I should like 
to suggest that Mrs. Prince talk about 
her exceedingly interesting project. 
She is an extremely practical person 
who believes in finding out about 
things by doing them. You know the 
story of the three scientists who were 
asked to describe an elephant. The 
Englishman went out and studied an 
elephant in the jungle before writ- 
ing his description. The Frenchman 
read all the books about elephants. 
The German locked himself up in his 
room and evolved his elephant out of 
his own consciousness. Most of the 
objections to Microcards have been 
evolved out of the consciousness of the 
objectors. They say lawyers won’t read 
them. On the other hand, Mrs. Prince, 
who is one of my girls that I am proud- 
est of, has with her customary admin- 
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istrative ability tried this thing out, 
and I know that you will be inter- 
ested, as I was, in hearing her report. 

I will move the adoption of the re- 
port of the Microcards Committee and 
I will also move the acceptance of the 
report of our representative on the 
Committee on the Union List of Se- 
rials. 

Mr. GArpNeER: I will second that. 

CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion? 
Those in favor say aye? Contrary say 
nay? It is carried. 

Mrs. Prince: We in the Army Law 
Libraries have a rather unique prob- 
lem; in addition to supplying and 
maintaining all of our libraries at the 
permanent and semi-permanent posts 
all over the world, we have the prob- 
lem of mobile libraries, either on a 
maneuver or in an actual combat area. 
For that reason the Microcard has also 
had a particular appeal to me, for 
the first essential of the library is com- 
pactness, the second essential is light- 
ness of transportation. The micro- 
card obviously would be the answer 
if it would work. So from the very 
first demonstration that we had at 
one of these meetings several years 
ago I became interested in the Mi- 
crocard project, with a view to mak- 
ing practical application to our own 
requirements. 

Thanks to Mr. Matthew Bender, al- 
most from the first I have had a Micro- 
card reader in my office. I have gone to 
great pains to show all visiting Judge 
Advocates and other legal officers the 
working of the Microcard reader, and 
I have introduced it into all of our 
courses in Legal Bibliography that we 


give in the Army for the express pur- 
pose of breaking down that barrier 
against unfamiliar tools, with which, 
of course, we are all acquainted. 

I happened to be visiting at Fort 
Bragg on one of my inspection tours 
several months ago just at a time that 
the 82nd Airborne Division and the 
18th Airborne Division had received 
information regarding operation 
“Longhorn,” which took place in 
Texas in the Spring. The Judge Advo- 
cates were complaining that they had 
not received adequate transportation 
facilities; they were going to have to 
take all of their office equipment, their 
personal supplies and their library in 
half of a jeep, which was assigned to 
them, which seemed like a natural to 
me for my pet project. I addressed 
the Colonel and I said, “I think I have 
the answer to your problem. Let’s try 
it.” “What is it?” he asked. I said, 
“Don’t you remember that little ma- 
chine in my office which I showed 
you when you visited me and the won- 
derful story I told you about the Mi- 
crocards?” He said, “Yes. Can you do 
anything for us?” I said, “I'll try.” 

My next call was on the Judge Ad- 
vocate of another airborne division to 
whom I repeated that preliminary 
proposition. When I returned to 
Washington I went immediately into 
consultation with our good friends, 
the Microcard people, of whom there 
are representatives in Washington, 
and with Mr. Vanneman of the Ben- 
der Company on the telephone, I de- 
veloped a list of the most essential 
titles that I thought would serve as 
a pilot project. I didn’t attempt to sup- 
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ply a complete Law Library. That, of 
course, was not necessary under this 
particular circumstance. 

I selected part of the United States 
Code, one thousand pages of Army 
Regulations particularly applicable to 
military justice, Birdex Law of Crime, 
three volumes of Shields Criminal Evi- 
dence, the twelve volumes of the 
Board of Review and Judicial Deci- 
sions and made arrangements to have 
them and one or two other titles, some 
small dictionaries by the way, micro- 
carded for this particular project. 

The Microcard representatives were 
most enthusiastic about the project 
and were very codperative. The Army 
made no financial commitments at all. 
The demonstration was made on a 
purely experimental basis. I can’t be 
too grateful nor too appreciative for 
their coéperation. 

We arranged to send a Microcard 
reader to each of the units that were 
going to experiment. They were both 
airborne, as I mentioned before. They 
both planned paratroop drops, and 
parachute drops of all equipment. The 
two Microcard readers were scheduled 
for a parachute drop, also; and the 
engineering group in the Signal Corps, 
the ones charged with that type of re- 
sponsibility, made particular drop 
carriers for the little Microcard read- 
ers. We then supplied the cards and 
just to be sure that everything was 
done properly I went down to Texas 
to see that they were using it during 
operation “Longhorn.” 

I found eight officers in a tent with 
all of their equipment. I should say 
here that the reader can be plugged 
into any available electrical circuit. 
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The Microcard people told me that if 
it were necessary they could supply a 
built-in battery; but it wasn’t necessary 
because facilities were there to plug 
in either on AC or DC. In the place 
of honor in the tent was the Microcard 
reader on a small box; and all of the 
work involved in military justice and 
Courts Martial that had to be con- 
ducted during that operation of 150,- 
000 men together with the legal re- 
search required for it, was conducted 
out of that little box and the United 
States Courts Martial Manual, which 
I did not have Microcarded because 
of the Army Rule that all jumping 
judges, as they are called, must wear 
their Manuals under their parachute 
straps. 

Needless to say, I felt this was a good 
experiment. The men in the field 
were under combat conditions, the 
same problems arose that have been 
arising in Korea in the area of com- 
bat, where we have lost five or six 
very large libraries while moving them 
up or down the peninsula. If we were 
able to supply those combat areas with 
this type of library, think what a sav- 
ing it would be not only in cost but 
also in man-hours required to package 
and transport these libraries. 

I have a very strong feeling, too, 
that it is our responsibility to see that 
the Judge Advocates who are admin- 
istering military justice and seeking 
legal advice, have the legal references 
with which to do a satisfactory job. 

There were many criticisms, as we 
all know, during World War II of 
miscarriages of justice. Many, I think, 
could be attributed to the fact that it 
was physically impossible to have li- 
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braries at hand. I hope to change that 
by the use of Microcards. 

During the experiment I talked 
with all of the officers who were using 
the readers and found, of course, the 
natural preference for the physical li- 
brary, to which they were all accus- 
tomed; but I found, also, a real grati- 
tude for a tool that was usable. They 
had certain constructive criticisms and 
I asked them to write out those criti- 
cisms so that I could pass them along 
to the Microcard people. That they 
have done. I have prepared an official 
report and I hope that some of the 
difficulties that have been experi- 
enced in the field may be overcome. 
We know that the Microcard is in its 
infancy. We know, also, at least I feel, 
that it is a coming thing. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mrs. Prince. I wish I could show my 
Benchers that library of yours. 

Mr. More.anp: I would like to take 
issue with Mr. Price on one statement. 
He said that one of the reasons Micro- 
cards were not being used more ex- 
tensively was because of reluctance on 
the part of the lawyers. As a matter 
of fact, I am very much afraid that 
the reason they are not being used 
more extensively is because of the re- 
luctance of the librarians. I strongly 
urge everybody in the library profes- 
sion to do what they can to further 
Microcard purchases. The first thing 
to do is to buy them yourselves. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I think you 
can add the library committees to the 
librarians. 

Mr. Price: I have had a number of 
inquires since I have been here about 
a project of putting the Supreme 


Court Briefs on Microcards, instead of 
Microfilm. I am sure there must be 
some here who would be interested 
to hear hear from Mr. Coffey about 
that. 

Mr. Marke: This group may be in- 
terested to know that there is a move- 
ment afoot to standardize the methods 
of reproduction. There is to be a meet- 
ing of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in New York that was called to- 
gether with the American Standards 
Association for the purpose of request- 
ing the American Standards Associa- 
tion to experiment with standardiza- 
tion in mind or at least to recommend 
to the profession a definite type of 
film, a definite type of reader. It ap- 
pears to me that something should be 
done in this field. Everyone there was 
quite enthusiastic. I happened to be 
called in, not as a representative of 
this group, but because I happened 
to be in New York City and Miss Fer- 
guson knew me. The expression of 
opinion there was that standardization 
was very desirable. 

We have just learned here that 
they have a six by nine card and there 
is going to be a three by five card. If 
only the manufacturers could get to- 
gether and decide on one method they 
might obtain a better reception from 
the public which must use them. Per- 
haps even a librarian would be willing 
to use them. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Marke. 

Mr. Correy: May I respond to Mr. 
Price’s suggestion. We had not in- 
tended to make any announcement or, 
certainly, not to make any lengthy an- 
nouncement about the forthcoming 
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issue of the Supreme Court Records 
and Briefs on Microcards; but since 
the question has been raised, I can say 
that very soon, within a few days, at 
most within a few weeks, the first ship- 
ment will be distributed. The reason 
for moving to Microcards and giving 
up Microfilm is not a simple one. Our 
great difficulty with Microfilm was 
that in the past the work had to be 
done in Chicago and we had to photo- 
graph a set of materials which never 
seemed to be quite complete. This cost 
us a great deal of trouble. We should 
have to borrow and sometimes we 
couldn’t borrow, or couldn’t borrow 
easily; and the situation instead of 
getting better seemed after ten or 
twelve years to be getting worse. 

In the next place we always had to 
wait not only until the end of the 
term but some months afterwards be- 
fore we could start doing any of the 
photographing at all. This meant that 
the material that libraries received 
was always more than a year late and 
sometimes much later than that. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, with- 
in a few days, or at most within a few 
weeks, we are going to get cards for 
the 1950 term—that term has been 
held up awaiting the completion of 
our project. The 1952 term ought to 
appear very shortly after that, and 
from then on we hope to produce the 
cards just about as soon as a case is 
disposed of in the Supreme Court. 
There will be announcements by 
mail, I am sure, and probably letters 
in certain periodicals, as to the avail- 
ability of these cards. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you, 
Mr. Coffey. I promised Miss Fenne- 
berg that she could start at ten o'clock. 
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We have a few minutes before that 
time and I will ask Mr. Fiordalisi to 
present his report on exchanges and 
the report of the Special Committee 
on Exchange. 

Mr. Fiorpauist: Mr. Chairman, the 
report on the Law Library Exchange 
appears in the mimeographed reports 
and can be simply moved and accepted 
for filing. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES EXCHANGE 


For 1951-52 the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries Exchange re- 
ceived fees from fourteen participat- 
ing libraries. These fees ($70.00) 
when added to the available balance 
of $168.70 resulted in a balance of 
$238.70. The expenses during the year 
amounted to $46.45. We now have a 
balance of $192.25. 

The files were operated as in past 
years—but the number of participants 
decreased and the number of libraries 
making out individual mimeographed 
“want and duplicate” listings seems 
to have increased. The American 
Association of Law Libraries Exchange 
is obviously not performing the func- 
tion for which it was established. 

The report of 1950-51 suggested that 
a committee be appointed to consider 
and make recommendations as to the 
feasibility and effectiveness of certain 
measures. The work of the Committee 
has not been completed. It has the 
following memorandum under con- 
sideration: To the members of the 
Committee on the Law Library Ex- 
change; from Vincent E. Fiordalisi: 

In the light of your correspondence 
and further development in the Law 
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Library Exchange, I am setting forth 
some suggestions for your considera- 
tion. 

1. The A.A.L.L. Exchange will re- 
turn to the filing library, all slips over 
two years old. 

2. The A.A.L.L. Exchange will re- 

turn to the filing library all slips in the 
file other than (a) Texts, Monographs 
and Treatises, (b) Legal periodicals 
(this would include Law Reviews and 
Bar Association publications other 
than Proceedings), (c) Government 
documents. 
(My suggestion is that these will be 
kept in a central file and operated 
pretty much in the same fashion as the 
A.A.L.L. Exchange has been operated 
in the past. It may be that limiting 
ourselves to the latter type of material 
may enable us to work out some system 
of mimeographing lists of available 
duplicates and thus facilitate the proc- 
ess of exchange. It may develop that 
libraries will want to participate di- 
rectly in the U.S. Book Exchange, and 
as a result the A.A.L.L. Exchange will 
disintegrate completely.) 

3. Establish a system of state de- 
pository participating libraries for 
state primary authorities. Under this 
system one library in each state would 
serve as a depository for duplicate ma- 
terial. Other libraries would contact 
the state depository library whenever 
they have duplicate materials they 
wish to dispose of. The state depository 
library would then notify the holder 
of the duplicate material as to whether 
the material is surplus and to be dis- 
carded or whether the material should 
be shipped to the state depository li- 
brary. The state depository library 
would either have “want” lists on file 


of other member libraries, or mimeo- 
graphed lists in order to facilitate the 
distribution of the duplicate state ma- 
terial. There is no drawback to prevent 
the expansion of this scheme to include 
Canadian libraries. 

4. Since the burden would be dis- 
tributed among state depository li- 
braries, it would seem that the basic 
costs in theory are equitable, and that 
no fee should be paid for the service. 
Insofar as the central files are con- 
cerned, it would seem just that the 
operator of the central files should be 
remunerated for expenses. It would 
also seem that since the central files 
would be available to all libraries no 
participating fee should be required 
and that the expenses should be met 
by the central organization. 

I believe that you will shortly have 
from the U.S. Book Exchange, a de- 
scription of their program. Would you 
please examine the description and let 
me know what you think of the possi- 
bility of discontinuing the Exchange 
central files and participating in the 
U.S. Book Exchange for this type of 
material. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VINCENT E. FIorDALIsI 

Mr. Friorpauisi: The report of the 
Special Committee on the Exchange, 
whose primary purpose is either to re- 
vive the exchange or bury it, includes 
six recommendations and two appen- 
dices to the recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
LAW LIBRARY EXCHANGE 
1. Recommend that the American 
Association of Law Libraries Ex- 
change retain, in a hold file, listings 
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of the following types of materials 
where listings are less than two 
years old. 

(a) Texts, monographs and trea- 
tises. 

(b) Legal periodicals (this would 
include Law Reviews and Bar 
Association publications oth- 
er than proceedings.) 

(c) Government documents 
(U.S.) 

2. Recommend that the American 
Association of Law Libraries Ex- 
change return to filing libraries all 
listings other than those retained 
by virtue of Recommendation. 

3. Recommend to the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries the estab- 
lishment of state depository partici- 
pating libraries for legal materials 
of the several states. (See appendix 
B) 

4. Recommend the discontinuance of 
the annual fee charged participat- 
ing libraries for exchange services 
and the establishment of an item 
fee basis. 

5. Direct the attention of the mem- 
bers of the American Association 
of Law Libraries to the service of- 
fered by the U. S. Book Exchange 
and its mode of operation. (See ap- 
pendix A) 

6. Recommend that the Special Com- 
mittee be continued in order to 
further investigate and report on 
the efficiency of operating under 
any new arrangement. 

Appendix A. 

The U. S. Book Exchange, Inc., is a 
private non-profit corporation for the 
exchange of publications between and 
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among libraries. The U. S. Book Ex- 

change is located at the Library of 

Congress, but it is not a part thereof. 

(The Library of Congress has its own 

Gift and Exchange Division.) Detailed 

information as to the origin and mode 

of operation of the U. S. Book Ex- 
change, Inc., can be obtained from the 

Executive Director, Alice D. Ball, c/o 

Library of Congress, Washington, 

D. C., or from Ball, A. D., “Library 

Additions at Small Costs,” 37 Ameri- 

can Association of University Profes- 

sors Bulletin, 723 (Winter, 1951-52), 

Ball, A. D., “Costs of Serial Acquisi- 

tions Through U. S. Book Exchange,” 

2 Serial Slants No. 4, April, 1952, Ball, 

A. D., “Serial Acquisitions Through 

the U. S. Book Exchange,” 2 Serial 

Slants No. 1, p 7-19, July, 1951, anda 

descriptive leaflet, The United States 

Book Exchange, Inc. 

For present purposes, the following 
outline should suffice: 

1. Membership in the U. S. Book Ex- 
change, Inc., is open to all libraries, 
regardless of any other exchange 
arrangements to which they may be 
parties. 

2. An institution, in order to become 
an exchange member must agree 
to certain conditions incorporated 
in the application form. (Supply 
items for exchange credits; order 
according to directions; pay ship- 
ping charges on all shipments; pay 
handling fees; relinquish right to 
refund for materials returned to 
U. S. Book Exchange, unless, U. S. 
Book Exchange error, thirty day 
termination clause.) However, no 
fee is charged for joining. 

3. Ship exchange publications to 
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U. S. Book Exchange in order to 
establish unit credits. 


4. U. S. Book Exchange each month 


mails a list of books and a list of 

periodicals to each member. The 

member selects from the two lists 
the items needed. 

5. U.S. Book Exchange fills “list” re- 
quests from stock of duplicates and 
ships same. (Member library must 
pay transportation costs in addition 
to U. S. Book Exchange handling 
fees. The latter are as follows: Each 
weekly periodical issue $ .10; each 
less than weekly periodical issue 
$ .25; each monograph, book, an- 
nual $1. 

6. Member libraries may also pur- 

chase U. S. Book Exchange Periodical 

Request Cards at 10 cents. The mem- 

ber library using this form, can with- 

out waiting for a list, have a special 
search made for all needed issues of 

a particular serial title. The U. S. Book 

Exchange will consider this an open 

request, good indefinitely unless the 

member otherwise indicates. (Han- 
dling fees are same as 5 supra.) 

Appendix B. 

Hold listings in the American Asso- 
ciation of Law Libraries (Central) Ex- 
change file are to be limited to wants 
and duplicates for texts, monographs, 
periodicals and U.S. Government doc- 
uments. These listings will be returned 
to participating library two years from 
date of receipt, unless a shorter time 
limit is indicated. 

Current listings for the American 
Law Libraries (Central) Exchange 
files may include any duplicate ma- 
terials. A listing fee of 10 cents per 
title will be charged the listing library 


and the title will be listed on the next 
monthly list of duplicate offerings. 
The list will be distributed to all in- 
terested members of the American 
Association of Law Libraries. The 
items listed may be offered free, open 
exchange or carry a price in terms of 
exchange credits. A library wishing to 
obtain listed items will forward to the 
listing library the exchange credits and 
the listing library will then ship the 
item. 

A list of duplicate state or provincial 
material would be sent to the state 
depository library. The state deposi- 
tory library would indicate the items 
which are not surplus and which other 
libraries might be interested in acquir- 
ing. The items so indicated should be 
shipped prepaid to the depository li- 
brary. The depository library would 
hold same for exchange purposes. A 
library wishing to enhance its collec- 
tion of materials for a particular state 
or province would communicate with 
the depository library indicating its 
wants. The depository library would 
fill same from exchange stock. (In or- 
der to balance accounts it might be 
necessary to obtain exchange credits 
for these items. The accumulated ex- 
change credits in the state depository 
can be distributed pro rata to the li- 
braries supplying the exchange stock.) 
At a scheduled periodic interval, the 
depository library would prepare a 
stencil of the accumulated items and 
forward same to the central exchange. 
The central exchange would distribute 
same with the current listings. A li- 
brary wishing to obtain state items so 
listed, would request same from the 
state depository library. 
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The operating expenses of the Ex- 
change under the present system are 
rather negligible. However, if a new 
method is to be recommended some 
provision should be made for it to 
operate on a sound financial basis. It 
may be that a workable scheme would 
be for the central exchange to issue 
to the member libraries exchange 
credits at a fixed price and redeem 
them at the end of a given period at 
a price which would reflect for each 
member a portion of the operating 
costs of the exchange in a direct ratio 
to the utility value of the exchange 
system to the association member. 

Mr. Frorpa.isi: I move that the Re- 
port be filed. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Mr. Fiordalisi 
moves that the recommendations and 
report be filed. Is there a second? 

Mr. DANIEL: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: I take it that 
you are leaving the recommendations 
for the Executive Committee to study. 

Mr. FiorDALIsi: Yes. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Is there any 
further discussion? All those in favour 
of the motion say aye? Contrary say 
nay? It is carried. 

There is one other committee re- 
port, but you can’t expect the Presi- 
dent to bow out before he has to, so 
I am saving the Election Report until 
after the demonstration. I will now 
ask Miss Fenneberg to take over the 
meeting and to introduce Mr. Ross. 


Miss Doris Fenneberg 
Miss FENNEBERG: This is the voice 
of Tallulah Bankhead speaking—the 
evil result of being in a crowded room 
and trying to talk when a lot of other 
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people were talking at the same time. 
I awoke this morning and almost 
scared myself when I said “Hello” to 
the operator who called me. When 
Mr. Ross called me on the phone to 
announce that he was here I almost 
expected him to hang up when I an- 
swered. I was sure that he would think 
he had the wrong room; but he didn’t. 
I haven’t yet decided why he answered, 
“Miss Fenneberg?”’ 

It seems to me that it is almost pre- 
sumptuous for a novice such as I am 
to in any way try to tell you people 
anything about running a library. 
However, you will notice that the type 
of thing that I am going to talk about 
is nothing very intellectual. In the first 
place, I am one of those “bean” li- 
brarians that Mrs. Gallagher spoke 
about yesterday. Actually, I am not 
even a “bean” librarian. I am more of 
a “cracker” librarian, with a few beans 
thrown in occasionally. We have 
had to save every penny that we could. 
We have practically no funds for re- 
binding. All of our binding budget is 
used for binding periodicals as it takes 
all the available funds to keep our 
periodicals up to date. 

We get a great many old treatises, 
as do some of you who are as fortunate 
as we are in getting gifts. I doubt, how- 
ever, if any of you get many more old 
books than we do. When I started this 
job I was faced with a tremendous 
mound of them, and when I say 
mound I really mean mound, for they 
were piled up. They hadn’t been in- 
ventoried and we had no idea as to 
how many were duplicates and how 
many were new titles. By actual count 
there were about eight thousand of 
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them. Some of them were in excellent 
condition and some were in terrible 
condition. 

In the six years that I have been 
working there I have finally managed 
to mend all of the books that had ac- 
cumulated and have fairly well kept 
up with the current gifts. Undoubtedly 
if you don’t receive gifts of worn, old 
books you receive some on exchange. 
Actually, I have discovered that there 
is seldom a book so worn that I can’t 
keep it. I have attempted to use as 
many inexpensive methods as possible. 

I am not going to demonstrate any- 
thing. Mr. Ross, from Gaylord Broth- 
ers, is going to do that, and I certainly 
am not going to try to talk you out of 
getting the products that Mr. Ross is 
going to demonstrate. However, I have 
found that there are many ways of 
doing these things at little or no cost. 
For one thing, I have become a scav- 
enger around the University, salvaging 
all sorts of things such as string, boxes, 
wire, notebooks, etc. I have contacted 
the Lost and Found Department at 
the University for unclaimed note- 
books and have acquired many that I 
have put to good use. I acquired many 
of them when the G.I. Bill was in full 
force. The G.I.’s would buy brand new 
notebooks—although of course the 
Government paid for them—have them 
completely filled with paper and then 
casually lose or mislay them. For some 
strange reason they apparently never 
made any attempt to get them back. 
Sometimes they just dropped out of 
school. We did acquire a great many 
of these books in excellent condition 
and I have used them for certain types 
of pamphlet material and for any ma- 


terial in looseleaf form that has no 
regular binder. That, of course, didn’t 
cost the library anything. 

Another thing that I have done is 
to carefully check the boxes in which 
our law books are mailed, particularly 
the ones in which single or double 
volumes are shipped. Often they are 
in very good condition. Sometimes 
they are battered, in which case I dis- 
card them. From the good ones I have 
made some excellent pamphlet boxes. 
I take the box and close it. As you 
know, most of them open with the 
folder at the end. I cut out one side 
and with the use of Mystic Tape on 
the other side I give it the appearance 
of a book. The tape is lettered in white 
ink and when the box is placed on a 
shelf it actually looks like a book. I 
also use these boxes for some of the 
old treatises that are so battered that 
there is really no hope of mending 
them. I place the contents of the book 
in such a box, lettered just as the book 
would be. This enables me to have the 
text material available in a fairly use- 
ful form without having ragged, old 
books on the shelf. 

One of the Godsends to the whole 
library profession has been Mystic 
Tape. Most of you, I think, are ac- 
customed to using it. Perhaps some of 
you do not know that you can get the 
tape in wider widths than those adver- 
tised in most of the library supply com- 
pany catalogs. I think that the four 
inch width is the widest that they ad- 
vertise. However, as you know, law 
books are rather bulky things, very 
often two, three or even four inches 
thick, and, if the back is to be covered 
with tape and any real support given 
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to the covers, it is necessary to have a 
tape considerably wider than the book 
itself. We contacted the manufacturers 
of Mystic Tape and have been able to 
get a six inch width. I don’t know 
why it is so but the six inch width is 
much more adhesive. I find that it ad- 
heres much more firmly than the nar- 
rower widths. 

Mr. Johnston brought some of his 
old books up here. He is trying to have 
Mr. Ross mend some of them for him. 
As you all know this is the sort of 
thing we all have too much of. I had 
literally hundreds of books like these 
and worse. You can use Mystic Tape, 
of course, to keep the back or covers 
on. However, I inherited hundreds of 
books with the back or spine covering 
completely gone and others with cov- 
ers missing. If the binding is old sheep, 
you are going to have a certain amount 
of difficulty in making your Mystic 
Tape adhere. The old sheep is usually 
in a dry or crumbly condition in which 
case the tape, if applied directly to it, 
will soon curl up or peel off. To over- 
come that I have used the following 
method: For a book this size the four 
inch width would do. Measure four 
inches around the spine of the book 
to see how far the tape will overlap on 
each cover, marking that distance on 
each cover, both top and bottom. 
Then with a ruler and a sharp knife 
or razor blade cut down the sheep, the 
cut strip being the width that the 
Mystic Tape will cover. The sheep will 
pull off in a strip leaving bare book- 
board beneath. If any small pieces of 
the sheep still adhere in spots they 
can easily be scraped off. When the 
Mystic Tape is applied to the back of 
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the book each side of the tape will fit 
in to the trimmed space, adhering di- 
rectly to the bookboard and I can 
assure you that Mystic Tape applied 
in that manner will really stay on. 

It is much easier to letter the tape 
before you apply it as it is very diffi- 
cult to do a good lettering job when 
the surface is rounded. Lay your strip 
of tape on a non-adhesive surface. Wax 
paper will do very nicely if it has a 
heavy coating of wax. The heavier 
the coating of wax the less apt it is to 
stick to the tape. With the tape spread 
flat a neat lettering job can be done 
and the tape will easily pull off the 
wax paper. I have preferred using a 
flat piece of solid plastic which works 
very well. 

For the first year or two I did prac- 
tically all this work myself. I then 
found that I could train students to 
do it. I trained them by using a lot of 
battered old duplicates. I didn’t want 
them experimenting on books which 
I intended to keep. We all have old 
duplicates that are of little or no value. 
I have always been careful not to use 
books that might be of value to some 
other library but there have always 
been duplicates available that were of 
no value to anyone. I found one boy 
who came in as a freshman in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science who did a 
very splendid job of mending books. 
I can assure you that I used him until 
all my old books were mended. 

Another thing that I do is shellac 
or lacquer the Mystic Tape as soon as 
it is applied. If you don’t do that it 
is a dirt-catcher. It has a rather soft 
surface that will accumulate dust and 
it becomes rather messy in time but if 
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you shellac it or lacquer it as soon as 
applied it gives it a very nice appear- 
ance and it stays nice. Of course, if 
you use white ink in your lettering 
you have to shellac or lacquer over it 
or it will run or smear. 

The question of oiling the books 
was the first thing that was in my mind 
when I took over the library. The 
books looked as though they had been 
living in the Sahara Desert for many 
years. They hadn’t had a drink for so 
many years that they were crumbling 
away. I know that there are a lot of 
products on the market that the li- 
brary supply companies put out, in- 
tended for the oiling and preservation 
of books. However, when I saw how 
vast an array of thirsty books I had 
awaiting me, I knew our budget 
wouldn't stand for that any more than 
it would stand for binding. So I began 
ordering neetsfoot oil by the twelve- 
gallon lot. We had a new Director of 
Finance at the University the next 
year. He called up and said that some 
awful mistake had been made as he 
saw that there were twenty-four gal- 
lons of oil charged to the library. What 
was the library doing with oil? I had 
to explain to him that we did oil 
leather books but I know that the 
whole thing seemed incomprehensible 
to him. I think that the neetsfoot oil 
has been much cheaper than the reg- 
ular book preparations. I don’t know 
how much we have actually saved but 
I am sure that the saving has been 
considerable. 

The Government has a pamphlet 
on the subject. I think it is called 
“Preservation of Leather Bindings.” 
It is a pamphlet put out by the Gov- 


ernment Printing Office which con- 
tains formulas for various dressings, 
all of which have been approved by 
the Bureau of Standards. Very often 
the formulas have neetsfoot oil as a 
basic ingredient with other materials 
added. If you are really interested in 
saving dollars—and of course you 
people who live on porterhouse steak 
probably won’t be too interested in 
that—you will find that a considerable 
saving is made if you use these dress- 
ings rather than the prepared ones 
you buy from supply houses. 

At one of our meetings of the Ohio 
Association of Law Libraries we had 
a speaker who gave us a demonstration 
on preserving books. He is a man who 
is in that business, who goes around 
to libraries, cleans the books, mends 
them, dresses the leather, etc. He ad- 
vised that after applying an oil dress- 
ing one make another combination 
dressing of shellac and alcohol. I think 
his proportion was about 50 per cent 
shellac and 50 per cent alcohol, to 
be brushed over the back or spine of 
the books. I am not too sure whether 
he advised applying it over the entire 
cover, but I think it is particularly im- 
portant that it be done to the part 
which is the most exposed. 

I don’t know how many of you 
people have actually oiled a law book. 
I don’t think you “porterhouse” peo- 
ple have. You might direct someone 
else to do it but you wouldn’t do it 
yourself. It is amazing how thirsty a 
book can be. You can start with a cup 
of oil and in just a few moments it 
will have disappeared—in the covers of 
a single book! 

When I get a new book, or rather a 
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new “old book,” I should say, I clean 
it with common, ordinary wallpaper 
cleaner first of all. You know the dirt 
and grime that accumulates on law 
books. I think all books are inclined 
to be dirty but law books are inclined 
to be dirtier than anything else. I find 
that if you take wallpaper cleaner and 
go over the whole book carefully you 
get rid of all that grime that is so 
annoying when you are handling a 
book. This is particularly true of the 
top of the book for if it has been 
standing any length of time it has 
usually acquired a great amount of 
dust. Everyone apologizes to me when 
they give up books. All the law offices 
apologize for their books being so 
dirty. I often wonder why a few of 
them don’t wipe off a little bit of the 
dust before they give us the books but 
I suppose they feel that they have to 
give us the whole works so they give 
us the dirt along with the books. 

I do think that before anything else 
is done to the book it should be 
cleaned and I feel that wallpaper 
cleaner is the cheapest and easiest 
thing to use. There are prepared for- 
mulas or preparations for cleaning 
books which actually give them a bath. 
I love my books very much but I 
haven't reached the point where I can 
afford to give them baths—not because 
I am penurious but because I don’t 
have the time. After all, they are 
cleaned, oiled and pampered in other 
ways and if there is any dirt left on 
them, as long as it won’t come off on 
my hands, I am willing to let it stay. 
The wallpaper cleaner will remove all 
the surface dirt but it will do nothing 
for stains. If you wish to remove them 
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you will have to use some of the regu- 
lar preparations. 

The first thing I do after the surface 
dirt has been removed is to check the 
seams. If the seams are not already 
split I soak them well with oil. I do 
that three or four times and let them 
absorb as much oil as they will take 
before I attempt to open the covers. 
Some books can be saved that way— 
books that would otherwise split as 
soon as the covers were turned back. 
Very often the oil will be sufficient to 
strengthen the binding in such a way 
that it is unnecessary to do anything 
else for the seams. 

I know that Mr. Ross will talk to 
you about plastic cement. The plastic 
cement is almost unbelievable. I can 
assure you that I have used it and 
have given it a number of tests that 
I think should prove beyond all doubt 
that it really does the things that they 
say it will do. One example: One of 
our Hornbooks came in for mending. 
The contents were perfectly sound but, 
as happens with so many of the stu- 
dent textbooks, the casing had sepa- 
rated from the contents. I simply took 
the contents, scrapped off all loose 
paper on the spine and then applied 
plastic cement to it. I also removed 
loose paper from the inside of the 
casing and spread a coat of plastic 
cement on it. I then stuck the contents 
back in the casing and let it dry. I 
didn’t even use tape inside to reinforce 
the seams. After it had dried for a 
whole day I put it back on the shelf 
and that book has been circulating for 
nine months and is just as firm today 
as it was when I put it back in circula- 
tion. 
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I told you that I am a scavenger. 
Well, I even save old covers. Every 
batch of gift books that we receive has 
anywhere from three to ten loose cov- 
ers. I have never been able to figure 
out why we get more covers than books 
but it always seems to happen that 
way. Sometimes there are books in 
the lot that have no covers but the 
covers that come along never appear 
to fit the books that need them. I have 
kept these odd covers and have fre- 
quently found use for them. They 
may not fit the books that they ac- 
company but frequently they fit other 
books that lack covers. Whenever I 
find a book that needs a cover I go 
to my box of odd covers and often 
find just what I need. 

The question sometimes arises— 
shall I use old covers or shall I use 
something else? Many of these books 
have covers that are quite a bit wider 
and longer than the contents, and if 
the book is very heavy it may show a 
tendency to sag in the middle soon 
after it is mended. In such cases, where 
the contents of the book are thick and, 
I think, too heavy to stand up under 
the mending, I have made new covers. 
You can purchase a bookboard or a 
fibreboard for this purpose. Any paper 
company can give you samples so that 
you can find the kind and weight in 
which you are interested. Perhaps you 
will do as I do and get the cheapest 
kind. I have found that these covers, 
if you cut them to the exact size of 
the book, apply with Mystic Tape and 
reinforce inside with perforated tape, 
will hold up amazingly well. The 
covers are light so that there is no 
strain on them and because they fit 
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flush with the bottom of the book 
there is no sagging of the contents 
when the book stands upright. If 
proper weight bookboard has been 
used for the new covers, although com- 
paratively light in weight, it will 
nevertheless be sufficiently firm to keep 
the book erect. 

I have already told you what I do 
with books that are too bad to have 
new covers applied to them. These 
are ones that I stick in boxes that have 
been dressed up to look like books. 

Where a book has loose sections, 
where the sewing has disintegrated so 
that ordinary mending will not suffice, 
the remedy is plastic cement. The sec- 
tions of the book must be placed to- 
gether in proper order and alignment 
and then placed under some form of 
pressure. I keep two old copies of 
Throckmorton’s Ohio General Code 
for just such a purpose as they are 
very heavy and the two furnish just 
the right amount of pressure. My work- 
room is the room that used to be a 
bindery in the days when there was 
a W.P.A. bindery project at the Uni- 
versity. I have an old bookpress that I 
use for this purpose but it holds only 
one book at a time. The Ohio codes 
serve as an additional press. The pres- 
sure must be applied carefully, in such 
a way that the sections stay in align- 
ment and yet are exposed sufficiently 
to permit the application of the ce- 
ment to the spine of the book. It is 
well to apply several coats of cement, 
allowing each to dry thoroughly before 
applying the next. After this treat- 
ment, no matter how loose the sections 
were before, the contents will be in 
sound condition and so flexible that 
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they will not break apart when the 
book is opened. 

One problem that I encountered 
when I first took over the library 
bothered me for a long time. Every- 
where I turned I saw book labels curl- 
ing up and what a time I had with 
those darn labels! I don’t know how 
many hours I spent trying to get them 
to stick. The A.L.R. and L.R.A. labels 
bothered me most of all. I tried every 
kind of adhesive I could get. The Uni- 
versity supply department must have 
thought I was crazy because I ordered 
every kind that I could think of. I 
would try it, send it back and ask for 
another. I spent many odd moments 
experimenting with these labels. Ae 
long as pressure was applied it would 
appear to stick but as soon as the pres- 
sure was removed the label would 
begin curling. Thank Heaven for 
plastic cement! Plastic cement will do 
the job that nothing else will do. I 
find that if you keep up with those 
labels and don’t let them get a head- 
start you can keep your library in a 
very presentable condition without 
any difficulty. It is something a student 
assistant, even a child, can do for you. 
Large, wide rubber bands should be 
used to hold the label in place until 
it has dried. I have made some from 
an old inner tube that serve the pur- 
pose very well and cost nothing. 

There is something else for which I 
use plastic cement—odd numbers of 
periodicals. The bane of my life was 
incomplete volumes, where we lacked 
numbers so that regular binding was 
not possible. For example—we have 
Yale Law Journal complete from vol- 
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ume 25 to date but all the preceding 
volumes lack at least one number or 
more. On the shelves there was a long 
expanse of slippery, thin magazines 
that just slid all over the shelves. ‘There 
was nothing on the back to tell what 
year, what volume or what number 
they were. Along came plastic cement 
and my problems were solved. I have 
cemented them together by volume 
using plastic cement, fibreboard and 
Mystic Tape. I use a fibreboard a little 
heavier than this, which I purchase in 
packages of large sheets. 

First I assorted them into volumes. 
I removed the covers from each num- 
ber, scraping off any loose paper that 
adhered. Then the numbers of each 
volume were carefully cemented to- 
gether under the pressure I have de- 
scribed for putting together loose sec- 
tions. Covers were made of fibreboard 
and these were cemented on at the 
same time. Mystic Tape was then let- 
tered as: “Yale Law Journal, Vol. 6, 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. Pages 1-72, 150-290,” 
thus giving the pages that are actually 
included. I also included the date of 
each volume. This is certainly a great 
help to the user because be can im- 
mediately find the volume in which he 
is interested and quickly ascertain if 
the desired pages are there. Prior to 
that he would have to wade through 
numerous individual numbers to see 
if we had the one he wanted. After a 
lengthy search he might find that we 
didn’t have that particular number. 
I found it almost impossible to keep 
the individual numbers in correct 


order on the shelves as our users would 
seldom replace a number in its proper 
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sequence. The nice part of the present 
plan is that it has no harmful effect 
on the books or periodicals. If missing 
numbers are later secured and the vol- 
ume is to be bound the cemented 
numbers can easily be cut apart and 
no harm has been done to the pages. 

Mrs. Gallagher gave me some infor- 
mation about a method she uses for 
binding briefs or pamphlets. She uses 
a gadget which is called the Gerrard 
Steel Strapping Wire Tying ‘Tool. 
They buy the wire and rent the tool 
at low cost and with its aid they bind 
their own briefs. Whenever they want 
to take something out or insert some- 
thing else they simply snip the wire 
and retie it. You can use all sorts of 
things for pamphlets and materials 
like that if you really want to do it. 
I am not going to take the time to 
discuss the various methods we use. 

I would also like to mention some- 
thing that Mr. Fiordalisi told me 
about; I am very much interested in 
it although I haven’t yet used it. This 
is a plastic spray called ‘“Plastalac.” 
Perhaps some of you have used it. It 
is a book lacquer which comes in a 
pressure can and sprays on like insecti- 
cides. I am very much interested in it 
because I have discovered that some 
of the book lacquers or book shellacs, 
which are supposed to be perfect in 
every way, do have a tendency to 
smear when applied to certain book 
labels. Most of the National Reporter 
books will take lacquer but occasion- 
ally we find that a red or black label 
will run or smear if lacquer is brushed 
on. A spray seems to be the answer to 
this. 


There is one other thing I might 
mention. Perhaps some of you have 
encountered it and found a solution. 
Others may not have been so fortu- 
nate. I find that many pocket parts 
become separated from the tab that 
keeps them in the book and it is very 
annoying. I didn’t have a satisfactory 
answer until I acquired plastic cement. 
Using a thin fibreboard or even a 
manila filing folder I make a new tab 
slightly larger than the old one. I fold 
it so that it comes around the stapled 
edge and overlaps about a quarter of 
an inch on the front of the pocket 
part. I cement it with plastic cement 
and when it is dry it is much firmer 
than it was before and there is no 
danger of the staples cutting through. 

Now Mr. Ross has brought along a 
kit and he is going to give us an 
actual demonstration, Mr. Ross from 
the Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


Mr. Warren D. Ross 

Mr. Ross: I had no difficulty this 
morning in recognizing Miss Fenne- 
berg’s voice when I talked to her over 
the telephone; I, myself, have just re- 
turned from three weeks of National 
Convention work and I am wondering 
if my voice will ever get back to 
normal. 

I think I have never attended a 
meeting where I am going to have so 
little to talk about. You have been 
given a lot of good advice here this 
morning. I have one or two suggestions 
that perhaps Miss Fenneberg will 
agree to as all right. In the use of 
Mystic Tape she suggested that it be 
lettered while it is flat, by spreading 
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it on wax paper: in order to save 
money, I suggest getting a piece of 
glass. You can use the glass over and 
over again. Take your Mystic Tape, 
spread it on the glass, it will come 
right up and save the adhesive, it will 
be in perfect condition. 

Miss FENNEBERG: I tried that, but 
I broke two pieces. 

Mr. Ross: Also, Mystic Tape is 
available in the wider widths and also 
larger size rolls. Those of you who are 
using it in any quantity, might well 
think about purchasing it in thirty 
yard rolls. Beyond that there is a 
sixty yard roll, but as yet it has not 
been too successful." The larger the 
roll, the tighter the material must be 
wound, otherwise air penetrates be- 
tween the layers and after a few 
months, perhaps two or three, you will 
find little ridges starting to appear on 
the roll. That means the air is getting 
into the adhesive, separating the ad- 
hesive from the cloth, and you will 
find as you unwind it that the adhesive 
is on the top of the next layer of cloth. 
So I would suggest for the time being 
that you not order any rolls larger 
than the thirty yard. 

I have heard a lot about plastic ad- 
hesives. It has done much for our pro- 
fession and it is still doing a great deal 
for our company, which was the last 
to come out with a plastic adhesive. 
We wanted to try it thoroughly. As it 
takes Gaylord’s anywhere from six 
months to a year to try out a new pro- 
duct, we were the last to come out with 
Magic Mend. You can all see the 
colour of it. After it has been applied 
to any material, within five to ten 
minutes it becomes transparent. You 
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can use it for putting pamphlets to- 
gether if you wish, pamphlets that are 
not going to be used a great deal. If 
they are going to be used a great deal, 
you can use Mystic Tape. Get the 
pamphlets out, put them under a book 
repair press, or heavy book, and apply 
it to the back edge here, to the spines. 
If you use any plastic adhesive, use a 
very thin coating at a time. As soon as 
it becomes transparent, you can apply 
another coat. Of course, on larger ma- 
terial, you may need three coats. When 
you put this material under a weight, 
do not press it down too heavily. Just 
have the press down so the material 
will not slide around. That is because 
you want the plastic adhesive to get 
inside the pamphlets just a trifle and 
if you have them pressed too tightly 
that will not happen; it will just be 
on the outside. 

After the plastic adhesive has be- 
come transparent, within two hours it 
will be thoroughly dry. Please don’t 
hold me to an exact two hours; it may 
take two hours and a half, but in two 
to three hours it will be thoroughly 
dry and you can put the pamphlets 
into use. 

As Miss Fenneberg suggested, you 
may take your Mystic Tape, letter it, 
put it on and that is all you will need. 
We have some circulars here and any- 
body who would like to have one can 
help himself. This gives all the details 
on the different types of periodical and 
pamphlet work, and also the repair- 
ing of books. They are here and you 
may help yourself. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: You mean to 
say it won’t break when you open the 
book? 
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Mr. Ross: No sir. The reason for it 
is that it never becomes brittle; it is 
always pliable. It does not crystallize. 
Perhaps I can put a coat on here for 
you very quickly. 

Getting labels to adhere to a shiny 
surface board, so to speak, is difficult, 
but by using ordinary paste with your 
plastic adhesive any label or anything 
else in the line of paper or cloth will 
adhere to the board. My suggestion 
would be that if you are going to put 
a label on the face, to paste it down 
with Magic Mend, put a piece of wax 
paper over it, then put it under a press 
for fifteen or twenty minutes and you 
can remove it and it will adhere. 

Whenever you are using Magic 
Mend, also have a glass or small jar of 
water handy, then if you get called to 
the telephone, drop the brush in the 
jar of water; otherwise if you are going 
to be away fifteen or twenty minutes, 
you just throw the brush away. Also, 
if you are having students do this 
work, buy the cheapest brushes that 
you can buy. Don’t use good seventy- 
five cent brushes. Now, I am going to 
try to hold this. It isn’t the proper way 
of doing it; it should be down flat and 
under a weight. You can see the reason 
for it to be under a weight too; just 
paste it right on the back. 

Miss FENNEBERG: I might say, I have 
used it and the books have been in use 
continuously for six months and they 
are still holding together. They are 
opened constantly. 

Mr. Ross: I would like to have the 
sample ready by the time we finish. I 
shall set it down here for a little while. 

Here we have a leather-bound vol- 
ume. With the average type of paste 


or glue it is difficult to get this back 
onto the spine to hold. I believe that 
most of you people would like to have 
the original backs, where possible, on 
the book. My suggestion would be to 
remove any loose material that might 
be on the inside of the spine, put a 
coating of plastic adhesive from top 
to bottom, also on the inside of the 
leather back, and bring the two to- 
gether. Then take perhaps three or 
four wide rubber bands, as wide as 
possible, put them round the width of 
the book and then set it aside. When 
it is set, in ten to fifteen minutes, re- 
move the rubber bands and then if you 
wish to prevent any more tearing of 
the old leather back, put a coating of 
Magic Mend right over it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Magic what? 

Mr. Ross: Magic Mend or any plas- 
tic adhesive. This one is called Magic 
Mend, but there are many good plastic 
adhesives on the market. Some are 
more transparent than others, some 
take longer to set than others, but you 
will find that as soon as the coating of 
Magic Mend over the back or the plas- 
tic adhesive has then dried, that the 
back will no longer tear or give away. 
You can bring it over to the side of the 
volume if you desire. 

Mrs. Davies: Mr. Ross, will it work 
if the spine is completely off, too? 

Mr. Ross: Yes. 

Mr. McNass: How many pamphlets 
is it feasible to put together? 

Mr. Ross: As many as it takes to 
hold in your hand or more; it is up to 
you. 

Mr. McNass: Two or three inches? 

Mr. Ross: Yes. We have taken Busi- 
ness Management, six issues. Business 
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Management is about a half inch thick, 
and we put together about eight inches 
of that. 

Mr. McNass: I was thinking of 
Briefs. Usually you like to get them 
together in about three inches or so. 

Mr. Ross: That is perfectly all right. 
We have used it on Briefs and it works 
quite nicely. You can do the same thing 
with loose sheet material. With the 
larger material, I would say from 
eight by eleven on up in size, you may 
have to put three coats on the back. 

Memeer: I have used it in the Li- 
brary of Congress, sir. It has been very 
successful. 

Mr. Ross: There is one thing to re- 
member with the use of Magic Mend 
or any plastic adhesive; that is be sure 
to wipe off the edge of the jar before 
you put the top back on, because if you 
don’t you won’t remove the top. It is 
very difficult. Another thing I would 
like to warn you about; that is that 
no plastic adhesive can be shipped in 
cold weather. If you are using it, make 
sure that you have enough on hand to 
go through the winter months. 

Memeer: Has this plastic been tried 
on the ends of metal bookcases? 

Mr. Ross: No Madam, not on metal. 

Mr. STERN: It would take two coats 
of cement. We have used it for several 
years and it works perfectly. 

Mr. Ross: I am glad to know that. 

Memser: Mr. Ross, how about the 
use of Magic Mend on papers such as 
the Federal Register? 

Mr. Ross: It is satisfactory on any 
grades or types of paper, even coated 
stock. 

Memeer: If you put pamphlets to- 
gether, do you have to put Mystic 
Tape over it? 
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Mr. Ross: That is up to you. 

Tue Memser: Some of them are let- 
tered on the back. 

Mr. Ross: Then it is not necessary, 
because it becomes transparent any- 
way, you see. Your plastic adhesive can 
be used for sticking in loose pages. For 
instance, if we had a loose page here, 
such as this, the inside top margin, I 
would take a piece of scrap paper and 
form a margin right along here, some- 
thing in this order, and just draw a 
line down there with a plastic adhe- 
sive, and then place it right in its 
proper place in the volume. Or, you 
could use ordinary paste for that and 
just place it in its proper position. Just 
paste it in, rub the edge down and it 
will adhere. 

If you have splinters on the edge of 
your desk, give it two coats or three 
coats of Magic Mend. Now are there 
any questions on Magic Mend before 
we go to the older methods, let us say, 
of repairing books. 

Mempser: How about the big Shep- 
ard Citators that sometimes fall apart 
after they have been used; will Magic 
Mend solve the problem of putting 
big books back together? 

Memser: Can you use Magic Mend 
to repair a torn page? 

Mr. Ross: For a torn page do the 
same as with a loose page. Use ordinary 
paste or mending tissue. When you are 
mending a torn page make sure you 
have a piece of wax paper under the 
page. When you are mending the tear, 
put wax paper on top, otherwise you 
will never get the pages apart. 

Here is a book I would like to fix, 
if you have time. The contents are 
loose from the case. Normally I would 
just use the Magic Mend to put this 
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back into position, but I would like 
to show you the revised method of the 
old system of book repairing. Perhaps 
some of you have occasion to use it. It 
will only take a few minutes. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: You have an- 
other hour, you have lots of time. 

Mr. Ross: I remove the contents 
right out of the case. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: That is my 
book! 

Mr. Ross: Go through it page by 
page in order to find out if there are 
any torn pages in the volume. There 
doesn’t seem to be. Let us assume this 
is a torn page and that we have a tear 
up here. We are not using Magic 
Mend; that is too easy. Under the old 
system we would use a mending tissue. 
A mending tissue is nothing but a very 
thin rice paper. I might add that no 
matter what you use in the repairing 
of books, if it is done properly it will 
never prevent that book from being 
rebound later on; it doesn’t matter 
whether you use Magic Mend or any 
other type of paste. If the contents are 
sewed correctly, that volume can al- 
ways be sent out to be rebound later 
on. 

In this case I am using Gaylord’s 
paste. I have two jars of it here. One 
isa thick paste, made up of four parts 
of paste to one part of water. As you 
all know, Gaylord’s comes in a con- 
centrated form. In the other jar I have 
equal parts of paste and equal parts 
of water. That is a very thin paste. You 
use the thin paste only on materials 
that have a coating of glue or adhesive 
surface; the thick paste you use on 
other materials that do not have a 
coating of glue on them. 

I take a piece of paper, bring the 


‘ 


brushfull of paste down over that tear. 
This is the mending tissue; you can all 
see it is very thin rice paper. Put it 
right over the tear, get the paste as 
equally distributed as possible; put the 
mending tissue on either side of the 
tear so that it will not have a tendency 
to pull. If you get too much on one 
side, it is apt to pull toward that side. 
Then with a pastebrush, push it back 
and forth, getting the wrinkles out. 
Turn the page over and let it come on 
the other side of it. That gives a 
double reinforcement. Then, of course, 
you put a piece of wax paper in here 
and when it is thoroughly dry you can 
get a loose end of the mending tissue 
and pull it off. The fibres from the tis- 
sue by that time will have gone into 
the page, so to speak, to mend that 
tear. 

With your Magic Mend, the mend- 
ing tissue is not necessary, provided 
you get your page together good and 
tight with just a very small amount of 
Magic Mend on the tear and on both 
sides of the page. 

Returning to the contents of the 
book, we are assuming that the sections 
are all loose. We are pulling off any 
loose material. What isn’t loose we are 
making loose. 

Memper: Mr. Ross, before we leave 
the mending of pages, have you any 
material something like organdie or 
silk that you use for sewing a map? It 
needs a little more than that paper. 

Mr. Ross: We do have heavier ma- 
terial for that. 

Tue Memper: Have you anything 
with you? 

Mr. Ross: I haven’t it with me. 
There are samples in these booklets 
right here. 
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Now every copy that you work on 
will have what we call a pressline. You 
probably all know what that is. I don’t 
know whether you can see it here or 
not, but it is right along here where 
that pencil mark is. That mark was 
caused by the press when these sections 
were originally put together. In here 
we have to punch some holes; start 
right on the pressline, about an inch 
away from the edge, one in the center, 
one in between the two ends and the 
same on the other side. You can see 
where the awl is coming out, a little 
below the center line of the contents. 
Then you turn the contents completely 
over and do the same on the other 
side. 

Miss FENNEBERG: Do the holes have 
to be directly opposite? 

Mr. Ross: No. I might add this is a 
coated stock book too, the paper is 
hard to go through. Turn the contents 
directly around so that the spine is 
facing you. Then taking your needle, 
with no knots in the end of the thread, 
pull the thread downwards, and hold 
on to about the last two inches of 
thread. Everything goes over the back 
of the contents with three threads to 
begin with. Pull the thread tight. 
There is the third threading going 
over the backing through that loop 
and all that is necessary is to tie it in. 
I will pass it around so you can get 
a look at it. 

MemeseR: Are you using a needle, 
Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross: Yes. To end your thread 
put it through over the back and form 
a loop and go through the loop. I 
think that is called a buttonhole loop. 
You ladies probably know more about 
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that than I. Then turn the contents 
over and continue right on. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Mr. Ross says 
that if you will leave your name, Gay- 
lord’s will be glad to send a copy of 
this booklet to you, or any other ma- 
terial you would like to have. 

Mr. Ross: If the contents on which 
you are working has endpaper that is 
old and becomes brittle, I would re. 
move it and insert a new endpaper. A 
Kraft stock is a good type of stock to 
use. It is a strong paper and comes in 
various sizes. The reason for using 
Kraft stock is that it holds the thread 
better than the old paper. That is 
what it looks like. 

MemBeER: Is that just ordinary 
thread or some special kind? 

Mr. Ross: That is Black’s. You cut 
off the loose ends of threads and the 
content is completed. Now we go to 
work on the case. There are many 
types of material which can be used 
for a new backstrip. Can you see day- 
light on the hinge part of the back- 
strip? That means it is getting very 
thin and it will soon break through. 
So while you have it apart it is best 
to put on a new backstrip. There 
again, you may use, and I would 
recommend very highly, the Mystic 
Tape because it has its own adhesive 
and it works in rapidly. 

Now while you have the contents 
out of the case, do you see these little 
strips in here? Cut those right out. 
Then trim off the edge of the board. 
Make sure that there is no_ loose 
material. 

In this particular case I am using 
recasing leather and I have cut it 2 
good half inch longer than the height 
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of the book. Can you all see that? Then 
it would be well to trim off the cor- 
ners. On this material we use a thick 
paste, Or you can use Magic Mend, 
whichever you wish. I would recom- 
mend Mystic Tape. It is cheaper and 
you don’t have to put paste on it. 

Miss FENNEBERG: I have found that 
Mystic Tape is subject to deterioration 
if the temperature gets too high. I 
wish that the manufacturer would say 
that it is recommended for a certain 
degree; then we would see that the au- 
thorities keep the places sufficiently 
cool. I find I have trouble with Mystic 
Tape in the summer. I did take my 
biggest and most expensive roll into 
the medical office and asked them to 
keep it in the refrigerator. 

Mr. Ross: What yardage? 

Miss FENNEBERG: That is the thirty 
yard roll and the wide one. 

MEMBER: Does it deteriorate after 
it is on the books? 

Miss FENNEBERG: I might say that I 
have a lot of books in a place where 
the temperature gets up to 100° or 
more in the summer; it hasn’t affected 
the Mystic Tape that has been on the 
books. 

I might say, also, that we had the 
bright idea that we might use Mystic 
Tape for call numbers. The General 
Library made an arrangement to get 
the Mystic Tape, a narrow width, that 
would do for call numbers. We 
thought we had solved our problems, 
the label wouldn’t peel off; but it 
didn’t work. 

Memeer: Are you putting in a new 
headband? 

Mr. Ross: Yes. This is book repair 
cord. Most of our books are taken off 


the shelf in this fashion, not down 
here, and that is why the backstrip 
siarts to pull away from the spine of 
the book. So we are reinforcing the 
top with bookcord. Measure the dis- 
tance between and place a piece of 


‘cord in there, then pull the flap over 


very tightly. Then with a folder run- 
ning crosswise, push the cord up to 
the very top edge and the same at the 
bottom. Turn the case completely over 
and with a folder locate the edge of 
the board and core along that edge. 
There is your new back on. There is 
your reinforced upper top edge. 

We are now ready to insert the con- 
tents back into the case, and we do 
that by the use of a double stitch 
binder. Double stitch binder is two 
pieces of cambric cloth sewn together. 
This happens to be inch-and-a-half in 
width, that means inch-and-a-half in 
between the stitching. One row of 
stitching must come on the very edge 
of the contents, the other on the other 
edge. The stitching must never come 
back on the spine, because that helps 
to form the new link. Now if you do 
not have the proper width binder— 
this is not for publication either—cut 
this down through the center, separate 
it so that the stitch does come on the 
edge of the contents, so as to form your 
hinge, because the hinge must be here. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: There might 
be a gap in the center otherwise? 
~ Mr. Ross: There will be a gap in the 
center, but as long as you have half 
inch of binder on the spine that will be 
sufficient. Now please don’t write the 
office and say Mr. Ross said that. You 
have to use your own ideas once in 
awhile. The double stitch binder is cut 
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shorter than the height of the book, 
and because this has a surface of glue 
on it we use the thin paste. Whenever 
you are using paste or Magic Mend, 
please make sure that it is brushed out 
well. The edges are just as important 
as the center of any material that is 
being pasted. Bring the edge over to 
its location. You may have to turn the 
contents over two or three different 
times in order to get the hinges where 
they belong; but you have plenty of 
time to work with it. 

Then with your bone folder rough 
it up and down so that it comes in full 
contact with the inside of the contents. 
We are now ready to insert the book 
into the case. Put one coat of thick 
paste on the inside of the spine of the 
case, and don’t worry about any paste 
marks because after it is dry it can be 
removed by a damp cloth. Apply a 
thin paste on the double stitched 
binder. Make sure the contents is 
right-side up. Then with the second 
joint of your first finger push the con- 
tents in, because the person that will 
do the lettering will want a good solid 
back to work on. Curb it right in there 
and center it for top and bottom. 

Miss FENNEBERG: Wouldn’t it have 
been better to do the lettering while 
it was out of the case? 

Mr. Ross: You could. Many people 
think it is a little bit easier to letter on 
a flat surface than a round surface. It 
is a matter of opinion. You do it the 
easiest way for you. 

Open the front cover and make sure 
the binder is down good and tight. 
Holding the front cover in your left 
hand, the rear cover of the contents in 
your right hand, push it gently to- 
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gether, so that when the book is dried 
you won't have it act like a new book. 
You want to have freedom on that 
hinge. You do the same with the back 
cover. Put a piece of wax paper on the 
inside and one on the front. Then, the 
last thing, with the folder locate the 
edge of the board and score along that 
edge. There are the contents complete, 
along with the case. 

It seems as if we took a long time, 
but we were talking as we were going 
along. The book should be put un- 
der a weight immediately. Tomorrow 
morning it will be ready to be put 
back on the shelf and put into use. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Where should 
the weight go, just to the hinge? 

Mr. Ross: Just to the hinge. You 
can all see that hinge now. Put your 
weight right up to that hinge. If you 
have a book repair press or some heavy 
books, put them right up to that hinge 
portion. Then if you wish to find out 
whether your work is done satisfac 
torily or not, after it is thoroughly dry, 
take the covers, turn them back in this 
fashion and try and pull apart. You 
can always break a book that way, but 
get someone to pull the covers, put a 
steady pull on the content and try to 
pull it apart that way. If it pulls apart, 
I will be out of town tomorrow. 

You will notice in the Bookcraft 
Pamphlet that there is a suggestion to 
use a sewing clamp. That is practically 
the same principle that we have used 
here, except that with a sewing clamp 
you must have a wide inside margin 
because you are drilling directly 
through the contents. Here we only 
went three quarters of the way, 
through and back out the back. With 
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a sewing clamp you go directly 
through. That is excellent for some 
materials providing you have sufficient 
width on the inside margin for it. You 
never want a book to open up in this 
fashion. You want the full width. That 
is what the sewing clamp will do; and 
you can use Magic Mend and do away 
with the sewing. You don’t believe me, 
but you can. You can even do away 
with double stitch binder on many 
things. 

Are there any questions? 

Miss LeBus: This is directed to Miss 
Fenneberg. I wonder if anybody has 
heard of a solution to the problem of 
the General Digests that fall apart? 
They are so heavy within their own 
casing that we can’t keep them more 
than a few months without difficulty. 

Miss FENNEBERG: I will admit I 
haven’t done much. I have, fortu- 
nately, four sets of the American Di- 
gest. They don’t last. But when the 
Century and the First Decennial vol- 
umes fall apart, I am letting them fall 
apart and throwing them in the dis- 
card. I have used this plastic cement on 
some. They are fairly thick heavy 
books. I don’t know that it will hold 
up long, but I think a lot of prelimi- 
nary repair work can be done with it 
and it will hold up quite a while. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Perhaps Mr. 
Ross can answer that. That book 
would be twice the size of this or a 
little more. Would your Magic Mend 
do for that? 

Mr. Ross: Is it sewed or stapled? 

Miss LeBus: Sewed, but it has a 
loose back. 

Miss FENNEBERG: It is a book about 
this thick. 


Mr. Ross: What kind of binding 
does it have, buckram stiffboard? 

Miss LeBus: We throw them away 
after a while. 

Mr. Ross: That sounds like a good 
idea. Unfortunately, I am not familiar 
with that particular volume; it comes 
loose from the case, doesn’t it, and the 
contents fall right apart? I would take 
the contents first, just like I am doing 
on these pamphlets and apply two or 
three coats of plastic adhesive. Then 
I would put it back onto the case 
again, providing you have the two 
boards. I would put it right back in 
there with the Magic Mend. 

Miss LeBus: I am talking about pre- 
venting it from happening. Two or 
three months after they arrive they are 
falling apart. I was wondering if there 
was anything we might do. 

Mr. Ross: Apparently they break at 
the top or bottom first and if they are 
dropped once or twice or mishandled, 
the whole contents will break loose 
from the case. You can get it in the 
first stage. I don’t want to open this 
up, but let us say it starts to break up 
here. I would put into that opening as 
much Magic Mend as I could get in 
and get it right in around the back of 
the spine. I think that will help to pre- 
vent it from breaking right away. 

Miss Lesuevur: After having put that 
paste in, how about using some of your 
perforated tape? Wouldn't that pro- 
tect it and strengthen the book? 

Mr. Ross: Let us see if I am getting 
your question correctly. Putting it 
down through here, you mean? 

Miss Lesueur: Yes. Why couldn’t 
you put that perforated material 
there? 
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Mr. Ross: The reason for not doing 
that is, I think, that it is a waste of 
material. 

Miss Lesueur: They say they are go- 
ing to fall apart anyway. 

Mr. Ross: You are still using time 
and material. If you have a break here, 
right at the very top edge, down one 
or two inches, to take a piece of per- 
forated adhesive cloth or tape and run 
it down there is not getting at the 
trouble. The trouble is back in the 
spine. You would be only anchoring 
the first page or flyleaf to the case. I 
really believe that is a waste of time 
and material. 

Memeer: I think part of the reason 
is the use of a light cambric between 
the back and the end. It is that cam- 
bric which gives way more than any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Ross: When that gives way, 
your contents and the weight of your 
contents always falls back in here and 
it breaks away from the hinge you see. 

Miss Lesueur: When you open your 
book, you can put a little paste in 
there and that supports it. We handle 
a lot of heavy books and we use a lot of 
your material. 

Mr. Ross: Take any volume that is 
starting to give, open the book to the 
approximate center and see what hap- 
pens. This back opens up. Take some 
plastic adhesive and get down in there 
with a narrow brush and put a coating 
right down there. You must do it from 
both ends. Then when you close the 
book, there will be full contact be- 
tween the spine and the contents. Nine 
times out of ten your troubles with 
the spine, as this Gentleman said, is 
the light cambric used; it breaks in 
the back. If you will open the book ap- 
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proximately in the center, you will see 
how it opens up. You can get right 
down through there from both sides; 
get your Magic Mend in there and 
paste it right down again. That is the 
best thing to do, I believe. 

Are there any other questions? If 
not, Mr. Johnston, I am through. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: We are very 
grateful, indeed, to Miss Fenneberg 
and Mr. Ross for giving us this demon- 
stration. 

Mr. Breuer: I would like to ask a 
question in regard to the oiling of 
books which Miss Fenneberg de- 
scribed. Would there be a tendency for 
dust to gather? The oil absorbs dust. 

Miss FENNEBERG: I don’t think the 
book that is oiled absorbs as much 
dust as an unoiled book. I think the 
dust slides off a little bit more. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Are there any 
other questions? 

Mr. McNass: How frequently do 
you plan to treat your books? 

Miss FENNEBERG: I have been trying 
to do it every year, because they were 
pretty dry. Perhaps after they are a 
little better nourished I won’t have to 
do it so often. But these books that 
were neglected for many years, can be 
oiled with three or four coats, set aside 
and the next day you won’t know 
which ones you had done. So many of 
them I have given four and five coats 
at an interval of perhaps a day apart. 
I am trying to do very old ones at least 
once a year. As soon as they begin to 
have enough oil in them you notice a 
decided difference; then it isn’t neces- 
sary to oil. I go around feeling my 
books to see whether they need oiling 
or not. 

Mr. Tissetts: I am still using a 
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method that my predecessor of several 
years back used, a petroleum jelly. It 
only has to be done once in three years 
and it is satisfactory. It has to be done 
by hand, but it does turn out results. 

Miss FENNEBERG: I don’t know 
whether or not you were here, Mr. 
Tibbetts, but I did say at the begin- 
ning that there are all kinds of formu- 
las in a pamphlet put out by the 
Government Printing Office; it has 
formulas approved by the Bureau of 
Standards. I seem to remember that 
they have something like that. 

Mr. Tispsetts: They refer to Dr. 
Weirs’ preparation. 

Mr. McNass: The real thing that 
ruins the leather in our libraries is the 
smog or smoke that you find in cities. 
It is the sulphuric acid in the smoke 
that eats your leather and turns it into 
dust. You can use anything on them 
that has a fine surface. Neetsfoot oil 
will darken them. The bookbinders in 
our area all recommend unanimously 
Venetian Shoe Cream, which you can 
buy in almost any place. Milk and wax 
will do a beautiful job too. Personally, 
I tried Johnson’s Paste Wax over an 
oil base and I got very beautiful re- 
sults. I did it about ten years ago and 
we have about the worst condition that 
you can find in a city; and there have 
been no signs of anything having to 
be done again. 

Of course, normally you don’t want 
leather in your library. Eventually you 
are going to quit oiling them; but if 
you have to keep them, you don’t have 
to stick to any formula. Even a good 
grade of skim milk will do a good job 
and keep them from dusting out; be- 
cause actually the trouble comes from 


the fact that the natural oil has dried 
out. 

We got some books at one time from 
a lawyer who had inherited them from 
a man who had bought them in New 
York back in 1850. They had been 
transported to Michigan and had been 
in an attic, in a trunk, ever since the 
date they were bought. We opened up 
the crate that was shipped to us and 
those books were probably in as good 
a shape as they were the day they had 
been published. Those were treated 
very tenderly with shoe cream, and 
today they are just as beautiful as the 
day we opened them up. 

Miss Exuiotr: I wonder if anybody 
has used a combination of neetsfoot oil 
and lanolin oil. That works very well. 
We have tried it. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Miss Elliott 
recommends a combination of neets- 
foot oil and lanolin. I wish we could 
continue this very interesting discus- 
sion but we must go on to other 
business. 

Miss Helen Newman is the repre- 
sentative on a new committee. I took 
the liberty of appointing a representa- 
tive without the Board’s approval. I 
appointed Miss Newman. Miss New- 
man, do you have anything to report? 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ON COMMITTEEE FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF CULTURAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES 


Miss NEWMAN: Just briefly, Mr. 
Jehnston. The name of this commit- 
tee has recently been changed to read 
as follows: “Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Cultural and Scientific Re- 
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sources.”” Sponsored by the Council of 
National Library Associations, it is 
a non-Governmental Committee, com- 
posed of representatives from profes- 
sional associations. The Executive 
Committee has very recently voted to 
prepare a manual for the use of li- 
braries throughout the United States 
and to give them guidance in making 
plans for the preservation of our great 
library resources from hazards such as 
fire and war. 

I give you that very brief report now 
because the Committee is new and 
their two main objectives are the man- 
ual, and the stimulation of interest in 
local and regional groups. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Thank you. 
That Committee has just been formed. 
I think it has had only three meetings. 

Is there any other business to come 
before the meeting before we come to 
the Election Committee’s Report? 

Miss Stonaker, will you present your 
report? 


THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


A meeting of the Committee on Elec- 
tions for the year 1951-52 was held on 
June 19, 1952, at the Essex County Bar 
Association for the purpose of count- 
ing the ballots for the election of offi- 
cers of the American Association of 
Law Libraries. 

The Committee reports as follows: 

Three hundred and twenty-six bal- 
lots were received by Miss Margaret 
Coonan, Secretary, and forwarded to 
your Committee. Fifteen were voided 
for the following reasons: 
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1—Not carried on membership rolls 
of A.A.L.L. 
1—Was mailed and received after 
June 10th. 
5—Carried no identification whatso- 
ever. 
8—Ballots bore institutional identi- 
fication but no identification of 
the individual member voting. 
Eight of the 326 ballots were ques- 
tioned but your Committee decided 
that they should be tallied: 
4—Ballots postmarked prior to June 
10th were tallied. 
2—Bearing institutional identifica- 
tion and initials on envelope were 
identified by your Committee and 
were counted. 
2—Ballots were tallied despite the 
fact that they were not shown on 
the Secretary’s roster as members. 
Since the two names appeared on 
the Membership List of Novem- 
ber, 1951, and the current good 
standing was confirmed by letter 
dated June 20, 1952, from Miss 
Elizabeth Finley, Treasurer. 
The tallied ballots indicate the fol- 
lowing results: 
President-elect 


EE IEE kk ac ocncccwes 285 votes 
Treasurer 

Elizabeth Finley ........ 291 votes 
Secretary 

Frances Farmer ......... 289 votes 
Executive Board Members 

Mercer Daniel .......... 140 votes 

Ervin H. Pollack ........ 151 votes 


Therefore the Committee declares 
the following elected: 
President-elect ......... Lucile Elliott 
Pe . erererery Elizabeth Finley 
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COMET is i dcwacevss Frances Farmer 
Executive Board 
Moeasber .......:. Ervin H. Pollack 


Respectfully submitted, 

VINCENT E. FIorDALIsI 

Joun C. KuHN 

CATHERINA A. STONAKER, Chairman 


I move the adoption of this Commit- 
tee report. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: Following the 
procedure set by last year’s President, 
I will simply say that you have heard 
the report of the Committee on Elec- 
tions. No motion is required since the 
election was handled by direct ballot. 
Now, Miss Stonaker, will you please 
escort Mr. Drummond to the platform. 

I think that I have experienced all 
possible sensations in this office. My 
first sensation was one of wonder that 
I should have been considered for it 
at all. Next I had sort of an exhila- 
rated feeling. Then at the beginning 
of last year I had a sinking feeling 
which sank farther and farther. Since 
Monday everything has been splendid. 

It is with great pleasure that I turn 
over to you the duties and responsibili- 
ties and the honor as the President of 
this Association. I know of nobody 
who in my opinion could carry out 
these duties and responsibilities more 
splendidly than you will. Will you 
please take charge of the meeting. 

Mr. DrumMmonp: Thank you, 
George, for all of your dire predic- 
tions. You really have me scared. How- 
ever, I am not too scared to do some- 
thing that I didn’t do last night, be- 
cause I didn’t feel that I should. At 
this point I would like to ask all the 


members to stand and give a rousing 
hand to George and his Committee. 
(STANDING OVATION) 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I always thought this 
was the finest group in the world and 
now I know it. 

Mr. DruMMonpb: Does anyone have 
any new business to present? 

Mr. Brever: Mr. Drummond, when 
the Election Committee Report was 
made I noticed a statement that indi- 
cated they weren’t sure who were mem- 
bers and not members. During the past 
year as Chairman of the Membership 
Committee I kept checking the 1950 
Directory and the 1951 Membership 
List, trying to keep score to see if I 
could get the record straight. But 
whenever Miss Finley and I corre- 
sponded, we couldn’t match up. 

Now I am wondering what causes 
that confusion? Is it because of the 
changes of designation or what? 

Miss Fintey: I think that the main 
trouble is with the Institutional Mem- 
bers. I know all of the individual mem- 
bers of the institutions are perfectly 
conscious of their membership; but it 
is the duty of somebody in the institu- 
tion to inform the Secretary or Treas- 
urer of changes in personnel and the 
people they consider to be members of 
the Association. I have no authority to 
take any one’s name off the Register 
as an institutional member until the 
institution has told me so. 

For instance, right now we have a 
member from an institution who I 
know has left the institution and has a 
job elsewhere, and who has applied for 
active membership. At the moment she 
is on the list twice. I presume when the 
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institution gets its bill it will let me 
know. As most don’t think of it until 
they get their bill in June, there is a 
constant difference between the print- 
ed list and the official list. My list has 
to stay official until I am told other- 
wise. Whether it is the fact or not, that 
is what we have to use. 

Of course, active members change 
jobs often too and don’t always re- 
member to let me know that they have 
another job. There seems to be a great 
shortage of librarians and everyone 
steals from everyone else. 

Mr. Breuer: Since you have given 
me the honor of asking me to be Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, I 
would like very much to urge every 
member of the Association to assist me, 
and if anyone knows of any changes of 
membership, any new libraries formed, 
changes of staff, or anything that 
would help me or help the Committee 
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in doing a better job than we did last 
year, we would appreciate it. 

The second point I want to make is, 
there have been many recommenda- 
tions; if they could be implemented it 
would be a great help, not only to the 
Committee but to the Association as 
a whole. 

Mr. DrumMonp: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Breuer. I am sure you will 
have as an auxiliary membership com- 
mittee the entire active membership of 
the Association. 

Unless anyone else has new business, 
I will entertain a motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. DANIEL: I move we adjourn. 

Mr. JoHNsTON: I will second the 
motion. 

Mr. DruMMonp: All those in favor 
Say aye? 

The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries stands adjourned. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


July 7th to 10th, 1952 
Royal York Hotel—Toronto, Canada 


REGISTRATION LIST 


Allen, Viola M.—Law Library Association, Dayton, Ohio 
Andrews, Joseph L.—Association of the Bar, New York, N. Y. 
Angell, Richard S.—Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Anderson, Charles—West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Ashman, Jean—Railroad Retirement Board Library, Chicago, III. 
Ashton, Florence—New Haven, Conn. 


Ballantine, Mary—Milwaukee County Law Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ballantine, Mrs. Alfred—Milwaukee, Wis. 

Beeson, Eunice W.—U. S. Court of Appeals, Boston, Mass. 

Benyon, Elizabeth V.—University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Ill. 
Bitner, Harry—Columbia University School of Law Library, New York, N. Y. 
Blender, Dorothea—Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, Ill. 

Bowen, Harold J.—New Haven Co. Law Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Bowen, Mrs. Harold J.—New Haven, Conn. 

Brede, Caroline—University of Minnesota Law Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Broad, Georgina M.—Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto, Ont. 

Brosnan, Margaret $.—University of California School of Law Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Brown, Mr. R. M.—Carswell Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Brown, Mrs. R. M.—Toronto, Ont. 

Breuer, Ernest H.—New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Bursler, Norman—University of Chicago Law Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Burton, Riley Paul—University of Utah Law Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Carleton, Pauline A.—Ohio State University Law Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Checkley, Thomas S.—University of Pittsburgh School of Law Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Coffey, Hobart—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Coffin, Lewis C.—Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Cohen, Philip F.—Oceana Publications, New York, N. Y. 

Cohen, Mrs. Philip F.—New York, N. Y. 

Coiner, Mayo L.—Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Coiner, Mrs. M. L.—Indianapolis, Ind. 

Coonan, Margaret E.—New Jersey State Library, Trenton, N. J. 

Cox, Walter M.—Shepard’s Citations, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Crissey, Lois L.—University of Buffalo School of Law Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Daniel, A. Mercer—Howard University School of Law, Washington, D. C. 
Davies, Bernita J.—University of Illinois Law Library, Urbana, Ill. 

Dean, Lois Hill—Appellate Division Law Library, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dennis, Fred—Dennis & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dennis, Mrs. Fred—Buffalo, N. Y. 

DeWitt, Evelyn G.—Baker, Hostetler & Patterson, Cleveland, Ohio 
DeWitt, Mrs. Grace T.—Cleveland, Ohio 

Di Canio, Frank—Chicago Law Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Dooley, Dennis A.—Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 
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Dooley, Mrs. Dennis A.—Boston, Mass. 

Drake, Kenneth Howard—Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, London, England 
Drummond, Forrest $.—Los Angeles County Law Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dwyer, Francis X.—Law Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Ellinger, Werner B.—Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Ellinger, Mrs. Werner B.—Washington, D. C. 

Elliott, Lucile—University of North Carolina Law Library, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Engle, Virginia E.—Akron Law Library Association, Akron, Ohio 

Everson, Robert J.—San Francisco Law Library, San Francisco, Calif. 


Farmer, Miss Frances—University of Virginia Law Library, Charlottesville, Va. 
Farrington, Mrs. Mary—Union University Albany Law School, Albany, N. Y. 
Farron, Robert A.—Los Angeles County Law Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fenneberg, Doris R.—University of Toledo Law Library, Toledo, Ohio 
Finley, Elizabeth—Covington & Burling, Washington, D. C. 

Fiordalisi, Vincent E.—Rutgers University Law Library, Newark, N. J. 
Fiske, Arthur W.—Cleveland Law Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio 
Fleming, Mrs. Eileen K.—Law Librarian, New York, N. Y. 

Flood, Alice—New Haven, Conn. 

Foley, Mrs. Dorothy—New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Folz, Mrs. Carolyn A.—University of Idaho Law Library, Moscow, Idaho 
Fraser, Mrs. M. A.—Legislative Library, Toronto, Ont. 

French, Harriet L.—University of Miami Law Library, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Gallagher, Elizabeth M.—Detroit College of Law Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Gallagher, Marian G.—University of Washington Law Library, Seattle, Wash. 
Gardner, Dillard $.—N. C. Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gardner, Mrs. Dillard $S.—Raleigh, N. C. 

Garee, Helen—Western Reserve University Law Library, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gee, Pauline E.—Yale Law Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Geyer, Della M.—University of Texas Law Library, Austin, Texas 

Geyer, Irene—Austin, Texas 

Gillies, Dorinne M.—Texas Title Co., Houston, Texas 

Glasier, Gilson G.—Wisconsin State Library, Madison, Wis. 


Hargrave, Helen—University of Texas Law Library, Austin, Texas 

Hary, Edith L.—Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine 

Henke, Mrs. Frances Sawyer—St. Mary’s University School of Law, San Antonio, Tex. 
Hetherington, Christy—Fairfield County Law Library, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hetherington, Mrs. Christy—Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hibbett, W. T.—Carswell Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Hibbett, Mrs. W. T.—Toronto, Ont. - 
Hill, Sidney B.—Association of the Bar of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Hill, Mrs. Sidney B.—New York, N. Y. 

Holt, A. Elizabeth—University of Illinois Law Library, Urbana, Ill. 

Holcomb, H. L.—Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hughes, Margreta A.—Northeastern University Law School Library, Boston, Mass. 


Jacobstein, J. M.—Chicago, III. 

James, Mrs. Margarett H.—United States Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Jeffrey, William, Jr.—Yale Law Library, New Haven, Conn. 

Johnston, George A.—Law Society, Toronto, Ont. 

Johnston, Mrs. George A.—Toronto, Ont. 


Keeler, Mrs. Michalina—Hartford Bar Library, Hartford, Conn. 
Keitt, Lawrence—Law Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Keller, Lena—New York County Lawyers’ Association, New York, N. Y. 

Kelly, Robert Q.—DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 

Kendergan, Mrs. Agnes N.—Marquette University Law Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kendrick, W. R. C.—lowa State Law Library, Des Moines, Iowa 

Kenyon, Carleton W.—University of Nebraska Law Library, Lincoln, Neb. 
Kerfoot, Miss Jean—Legislative Library, Toronto, Ont. 

Klein, Mrs. Fannie J.—New York University Library, New York, N. Y. 

Kommes, Ethel—Hennepin County Law Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 


La Montagne, L. E.—Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Lathrop, Olive C.—Detroit, Mich. 

Lawrence, Marie K.—University of Notre Dame Law Library, Notre Dame, Ind. 
LeBus, Betty—Indiana University Law Library, Bloomington, Ind. 

Leininger, Peggy A.—Law Library, 8th Judicial District, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lettmann, H. H.—Shepards Citations, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Lounsbury, William P.—Dennis & Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lumpkin, Mrs. Helen M.—University of Colorado Law Library, Boulder, Colo. 


MacDonald, Harrison, New Mexico Law Library, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Marke, Julius J.—New York University Law Library, New York, N. Y. 
Marke, Mrs. Julius J.—New York, N. Y. 

Maxwell, Maurice—Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., London, England 
McDermott, Cyril L.—St. John’s University Law Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McMahon, Ted—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

McNabb, Charles A.—Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Ill. 

McNabb, Mrs. Ruth S.—Chicago, IIl. 

McWherter, Mabel—Evans & McCoy, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mengarelli, Edgar T.—Court of Appeals Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mengarelli, Mrs. Edgar T.—Syracuse, N. Y. 

Moore, Lois G.—Tax Court of the U.S., Washington, D. C. 

Moreland, Carroll C.—Biddle Law Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris, Mrs. Mary Ellen—Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morrison, Alfred A.—University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Morrison, Mrs. Alfred A.—Cincinnati, Ohio 

Morse, Lewis W.—Cornell Law School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Morse, Mrs. Lewis W.—Ithaca, N. Y. 

Murphy, Wm. D.—Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin, & Ellis, Chicago, Ill. 


Newman, Miss Helen—Supreme Court of the U. S., Washington, D.C. 
Newton, Elizabeth H.—County of York Law Library, Toronto, Ont. 
Nolan, Miss Mary—Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y. 


Parsons, Maisie E..—Harvard Dental School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Phillips, Mrs. Winifred—Philadelphia Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Piacenza, Louis—University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pickering, Earl B.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Poldervaart, Arie—University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Pollack, Ervin H.—Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Price, Miles O.—Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Pridgen, Ila R.—University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Pucher, Michael S.—Supreme Court Law Library, Utica, N. Y. 

Pue, R. B.—Baltimore, Md. 

Pulling, Arthur C.—Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prince, Mrs. Huberta A.—Dept. of Army, Washington, D. C. 


Reid, Mrs. Winnifred—Yale Law Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Reynolds, Miss Margaret A.—Eighth Judicial District Law Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Rich, Annie B. F.—Nathan & Henry B. Cleaves Law Library, Portland, Maine 
Riggs, Laurie H.—Baltimore Bar Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Riggs, Mrs. Laurie H.—Baltimore, Md. 

Riley, Janet—Loyola University Law Library, New Orleans, La. 

Roalfe, Wm. R.—Northwestern University Law Library, Chicago, II. 
Rooney, Dr. Miriam Theresa—Seton Hall University Law School, Newark, N. J. 
Rooney, Francis J.—Loyola University School of Law, Chicago, II. 

Rothman, Fred B.—New York City, N. Y. 

Rothman, Mrs. Fred B.—New York City, N. Y. 

Rumbo, Sara Lou—University of Texas Law Library, Austin, Texas 

Russell, Marie—Kansas State Library, Topeka, Kans. 


Salmon, Dorothy—University of Kentucky Law Library, Lexington, Ky. 
Scarborough, Dorothy—Northwestern University Law Library, Chicago, Ill. 
Schwartz, Mortiumer—Montana State University Law Library, Missoula, Montana 
Schmulling, Beatrice—Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer, New York, N. Y. 
Smith, Josephine W.—Minnesota State Law Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Smith, Jessie T.—Supreme Court Library of Illinois, Springfield, Ill. 

Smith, Mabel M.—University of Houston School of Law, Houston, Texas 

Smith, Vernon M.—University of California Law Library, Berkeley, Calif. 

Snook, Helen A.—Detroit Bar Association Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Starnes, Julia Baylis—Mississippi State Library, Jackson, Miss. 

Stebbins, Howard L.—Social Law Library, Boston, Mass. 

Stern, William B.—Los Angeles County Law Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stevens, Mrs. Margaret D.—Barnes, Hickman, Pantzer & Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stonaker, Miss Catherine—Essex County Bar Association, Newark, N. J. 

Strait, Geo. A.—Southern University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Surrency, Erwin C.—Temple University Law Library & Hirst Free Law Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tarbox, John W.—Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Taylor, William C.—Shearman, Sterling & Wright, New York, N. Y. 
Tibbetts, James H.—Worcester County Law Library, Worcester, Mass. 
Tibbetts, Mrs. James H.—Worcester, Mass. 

Trapnell, Frederica H.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Trittipo, Ann—Law Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Turbeville, Hibernia—Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


Villarrubia, Selma M.—Law Library of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
Vincent, Roger—CCH Canadian Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Warren, Katherine—Yale Law School, New Haven, Conn. 

Waters, Francis B.—New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Wetherby, Lois E.—Detroit, Mich. 

Wheeler, Sumner Y.—Essex County Law Library, Salem, Mass. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Sumner Y.—Salem, Mass. 

White, Chas. F.—Jefferson County Law Library, Birmingham, Ala. 
White, Mrs. Chas. F.—Birmingham, Ala. 

Winters, Donald F.—Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
Woeste, Vera—Cincinnati Law Library Association, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wrinch, L. G.—Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Wypski, Eugene M.—New York County Lawyers’ Association, New York City, N. Y. 
Wypski, Mrs. Eugene M.—New York City, N. Y. 


Zwinggi, Eda A.—State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


JEAN ASHMAN and Dorotny ScARBOROUGH, Joint Editors 


The Editors acknowledge with 
thanks the assistance of the various 
libraries and publishers and will ap- 
preciate their continued coéperation 
in supplying information. 

By the kind permission of the West 
Publishing Company, the classifica- 
tion here used is based upon the sys- 
tem followed by them in the American 
and Decennial Digests. 

Members of the Special Committee 
on Publications will be glad to receive 
any comments in regard to the bibli- 
ography. They are: Jean Ashman, 
Harry Bitner, Caroline Brede, Geor- 
gina Broad, Pauline Carleton, Kath- 
arine B. Day, Marian G. Gallagher, 
William D. Murphy and Dorothy Scar- 
borough, Chairman. 


Abrahamsen, David. Who are the guilty? 
A study of education and crime. New 
York, Rinehart, 1952. 340p. $5.00. 

American Bar Association. Section of Ju- 
dicial Administration. Codperation with 
laymen in improving the administra- 
tion of justice. Chicago, The Author, 
1952. 36p. Apply. (Paper) 

American Institute of Accountants. Solv- 
ing today’s tax problems. New York, 
The Author, 1952. 96p. $1.00. (Paper) 
(Reprint of articles in the Journal of 
accountancy) 

American Law Institute and National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. Uniform commercial 
code. Official draft. Text and comments 
edition. Philadelphia, American Law 
Institute, 1952. 816p. $3.50. 

American Library Association. Board on 
Personnel Administration. Personnel 
organization and procedure; a manual 
suggested for use in college and uni- 
versity libraries. Chicago, The Author, 
1952. 57p. $1.00. 

American Management Association. Sig- 
nificant issues in current collective bar- 
gaining. New York, The Author, 1952. 


32p. $1.25. (Personnel series, no. 146) 

American Public Health Association. Pro- 
posed housing ordinance: a guide pre- 
pared by the Committee on the hygiene 
of housing. New York, The Author, 
1952. 24p. $0.50. (Paper) 

American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. Fourth copyright law 
symposium. New York, The Author, 
1952. 179p. Apply. (Nathan Burkan 
memorial competition) 

Anderson, R. A. and others. Business law. 
4th ed. Cincinnati, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. 975p. $5.50. 

Andrews, F. E. Corporation giving. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 
361p. $4.50. 

The Annual practice, 1952. 69th annual 
issue. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 
2v. £5.17s.6d. 

Annual survey of South African law, 
1951. Cape Town, Juta, 1952. 319p. 30s. 
(Published for the Faculty of Law of 
the University of the Witwatersrand) 

Barker, H. A. F. The principles and prac- 
tice of banking in South Africa. 3d ed. 
Cape Town, Juta, 1952. 549p. £2.5s. 

Barrett, R. S. Compilation of consumer 
finance laws and of usury, sales finance, 
and allied laws, including certain in- 
dustrial or discount loan laws and anti- 
coercion insurance laws. Washington, 
National Consumer Finance Assn., 
1952. 722p. $15.00. 

Basu, D. D. Cases on the Constitution of 
India (1950-51). 2d ed. Calcutta, Sar- 
kar, 1952. 390p. Rs.15. 

Bauer, E. K. Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, 1790-1860. New York, Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1952. 385p. $4.75. 
(Studies in history, economics and pub- 
lic law, no. 575) 

Beattie, C. N. The elements of estate 
duty. London, Butterworth, 1952. 194p. 
22s.6d. 

Berson, Fred. After the Big House; the 
adventures of a parole officer. New 
York, Crown Publishers, 1952. 238p. 
$3.00. 

Blair, Paxton. Recent outstanding de- 
cisions of the New York Court of 
Appeals relating to current legal prob- 
lems; an address delivered before the 
New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, April 24, 1952. New York, The 
Association, 1952. 35p. Apply. 

Blume, W. W. and Joiner, C. W. Jurisdic- 
tion and judgments: cases and statutes. 
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ped York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 750p. 

8.75. 

Brandenburg, H. H. Navy evidence; a di- 
gest of the law of evidence as stated 
in Navy court-martial orders, 1916- 
1951. Washington, D. C., Jones Compo- 
sition Co., 1952. 179p. $7.50. 

British College of Accountancy. Legal 
note book for accountancy and secre- 
tarial examinees, by the B.C.A. tutors. 
London, Textbooks, Ltd., 1952. 200p. 
13s. 

Britton, W. E. and Bauer, R. S. Cases on 
business law. 4th ed. St. Paul, West, 
1952. $6.50. 

Brown, E. C. Effects of taxation; depreci- 
ation adjustments for price changes. 
Boston, Harvard Univ., Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
1952. 161p. $3.25. 

Brown, R. C. Cases and other materials 
on the law of taxation. 2d ed. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 762p. $8.50. 

Butts, G. M. Modern county court pro- 
cedure. 3d ed. London, Solicitors’ Law 
Stationery Society, 1952. 159p. 27s.6d. 

Canada. Dept. of Justice. Committee to 
Study Combines Legislation. Report of 
the Committee and Interim report on 
resale price maintenance. Ottawa, The 
Author, 1952. 72p. Gratis. (Paper) 

Rubber products. Investigation 
into alleged combines in the manufac- 
ture, distribution and sale of mechani- 
cal rubber goods. Ottawa, The Author, 
1952. 710p. Apply. (Paper) (Pro- 
cessed) 

Canadian Welfare Council. Juvenile court 
in law. Rev. ed. Ottawa (245 Cooper 
St.), The Author, 1952. 63p. $1.50. 

Carver, T. G. Carver on the carriage of 
goods by sea. 9th ed. by R. P. Colin- 
vaux. London, Stevens, 1952. 1182p. 
£6.10s. 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Thirty-five years 
with freedom of speech. New York, 
Roger N. Baldwin Civil Liberties Foun- 
dation, 1952. 40p. $0.25. (Paper) 

Challies, G. S. The doctrine of unjustified 
enrichment in the Province of Quebec. 
2d ed. Toronto, Carswell, 1952. $7.50. 
(McGill legal studies, v.2) 

Cheshire, G. C. and Fifoot, C. H. S. The 
law of contract. 3d ed. London, Butter- 
worth, 1952. 576p. 42s. 

Clements, A. V. Comments, cases and text 
on criminal law and procedure. Buffalo, 
Dennis, 1952. 941p. $8.00 

Cohen, L. H. hdeelion, madness and the 
law. Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 
1952. —~ $3.50. (Case histories) 

Commerce Clearing House. Canadian in- 
come tax regulations, as amended to 
July 1, 1952. Chicago, The Author, 
1952. 60p. $1.00. 
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Committee of University Industrial Rela- 
tions Librarians. Sub-Committee on 
Subject Headings. A standard list of 
subject headings in industrial relations. 
Princeton, Princeton Univ., Industrial 
Relations Section, 1952. 95p. $2.50. 

Cooper, Calman, defendant. The Reader’s 
Digest murder case; a tragedy in pa- 
role. Edited by Fulton Oursler. New 
York, Farrar, Straus & Young, 1952. 
412p. $3.95. 

Cooper, J. C. Roman law and maxim 
“cujus est solum” in international air 
law. Montreal, McGill Univ., Institute 
of International Air Law, 1952. 43p. 


Apply. ; 

Corbin, A. L. Corbin on contracts. One 

8 ed. St. Paul, West, 1952. 1224p. 
7.50. 

Corson, J. J. Executives for the Federal 
service; a program for action in time 
of crisis. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1952. 91p. $1.50. 

Coulson, H. J. W. and Forbes, U. A. The 
law of waters: sea, tidal and inland; 
and land drainage. 6th ed. by S. R. 
Hobday. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1952. 1320p. £8.10s. 

Council of State Governments. Occupa- 
tional licensing legislation in the 
states. Chicago, The Author, 1952. 
106p. $3.00. 

Craig, Hewan. Legislative council of 
Trinidad and Tobago. Toronto, British 
Book Service, 1952. 195p. $5.00. (Stud- 
ies in colonial legislatures series, no. 6) 

Crosswell, C. M. Protection of interna- ° 
tional personnel abroad. New York, 
Oceana, 1952. 208p. $6.00. 

Current legal problems. Vol. 5, ed. by G. 
W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenber- 
ger. London, Stevens, 1952. 37s.6d. 

Current research in international affairs; 
a selected bibliography of work in 
progress. New York, Carnegie Endow- 


ment for International Peace, 1952. 
193p. Apply. 
Davis, H. M. Constitutions, electoral 


laws, treaties of states in the Near and 
Middle East. 2d ed. Durham, Duke 
Univ. Press, 1952. 592p. $6.00. 

Daykin, W. L. Effects of the Taft-Hartley 
act on the employers’ right to dis- 
charge. Iowa City, Univ. of Iowa, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bur. of Labor and 
Management, 1952. 37p. Apply. 

Dellheim, R. B. Massachusetts practice 
methods. Boston, Boston Law Book Co., 
1952. 902p. $20.00. 

Dennis and Company, Inc. Dennis hand 
book for grand jurors, their powers and 
duties. 6th ed. Buffalo, The Author, 
1952. 64p. $0.75. 

Dillavou, E. R. and Howard, C. C. Prin- 
ciples of business law. 5th ed. New 
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York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 1021p. $8.65. 
(Text ed. $6.50) 

Dobie, W. J. Law and practice of the 
sheriff courts in Scotland. 2d. impres- 
sion. Edinburgh, Hodge, 1952. 794p. 
70s. 

Documents on international affairs, 1947- 
1948; sel. and ed. by Margaret Carlyle; 
issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. 878p. 
$14.00. 

Dowling, N. T., Patterson, E. W. and 
Powell, R. R. B. Materials for legal 
method. 2d ed. by H. W. Jones. Brook- 
rye Foundation Press, 1952. 607p. 

7.5 


$7.50. 

Edelston, H. Earliest stages of delin- 
quency. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 
1952. 200p. $2.50. 

Elson, Alex and Lassers, Willard. Elson- 
Lassers civil practice forms. Indianapo- 
lis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 2v. $30.00. 
(Illinois and Federal) 

Emden, A. C. R. and Watson, W. E. Em- 
den and Watson’s building contracts. 
5th ed. reprint. London, Butterworth, 
1952. 387p. 55s.6d. 

Emerson, T. I. and Haber, David. Politi- 
cal and civil rights in the United 
States. (A collection of legal and re- 
was materials.) Buffalo, Dennis, 1952. 

.50. 

Ernst, Morris and Loth, David. Report 
on the American Communist. New 
York, Holt, 1952. 352p. $3.00. 

Esslemont, W. D. Commercial law of 
Scotland. 5th ed. by Frank Ramsay. 
Edinburgh, Hodge, 1952. 21s. 

Evans, L. B. Cases on American constitu- 
tional law. 6th ed., by C. G. Fenwick. 
Chicago, Callaghan, 1952. 942p. $8.00. 

Feller, A. H. United Nations and world 
community. Boston, Little, Brown, 1952. 
192p. $2.50. 

Fellows, Alfred. The law of burial and 
generally of the disposal of the dead. 
2d ed. London, Hadden, Best & Co., 
1952. 6038p. £2.15s. 

Foster, W. Z. History of the Communist 
party of the United States. New York, 
International Publishers, 1952. 600p. 
$6.00. (The Communist party’s official 
version) 

Fox, L. W. The English prison and Bor- 
stal systems. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1952. 479p. 30s. 

Frank, V. H. Company accounts. 2d ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 256p. 
£1.15s. 

Fricke, C. W. Planning and trying cases. 
St. Paul, West, 1952. 480p. $7.00. 

Garner, J. F. Local land charges. 2d ed. 
London, Shaw, 1952. 168p. 17s.6d. 

Gavit, B. C., Fuchs, R. F. and Paulsen, 


M. G. Cases and materials on an intro- 

duction to law and the judicial process. 

ot ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 1952. 644p. 
7.50. 

George, E. F. The sale of land. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 576p. £3.3s. 
Gibson, Albert. Gibson’s conveyancing. 
17th ed. by R. H. Kersley. London, Law 
Notes Lending Library, 1952. 785p. 

£3.17s.6d. 

Gordon, H. L. Adoption practices, pro- 
cedures and problems. New York, Child 
ha League of America, 1952. 75p. 

1.25. 

Gt. Brit. Curia Regis. Pleas before the 
King or his justices, 1198-1202. Vol. 
2. Ed. by D. M. Stenton. London, 
Quaritch, 1952. 425p. 73s.6d. (Selden 
Society publications, v.68) 

Gt. Brit. General Register Office. Ab- 
stract of arrangements respecting reg- 
istration of births, marriages and 
deaths in the United Kingdom and the 
other countries of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and in the Irish 
Republic. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1952. 2038p. 6s. 

Gt. Brit. Laws, statutes, ete. Current law 
income tax acts service (CLITAS). 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 1258p. 
£3.10s. (Service for year, 30s.) (Loose- 


leaf) 

——— The Income tax act, 1952, anno- 
tated. By H. G. S. Plunkett. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 30s. (Reprint- 
ed from Current law income tax acts 
service, 1952) 

The Public utilities street works 

act, 1950, by Harold Marnham and W. 

. Rouston. London, Knight, 19652. 
189p. 25s. 

Green, G. M. Death duties. 3d ed. by H. 
W. Hewitt. London, Butterworth, 1952. 
1115p. 75s. 

Griffith, J. A. G. and Street, H. Principles 
of administrative law. London, Pitman, 
1952. 316p. 30s. 

Guevara, Sulpicio. Handbook of commer- 
cial laws, with Code of commerce. 8th 
ed. Manila, Atlas Publishing Co., 1952. 
648p. $11.50. 

——_——— The insurance law of the Philip- 
pines. 3d ed. Manila, Atlas Publishing 
Co., 1952. 282p. $9.00. 

Guttmacher, M. S. and Weihofen, Henry. 
Psychiatry and the law: guide to the 

roblems of legal psychiatry. New 
ork, Norton, 1952. 512p. $7.50. 

Hague. International Court of Justice. 
Yearbook, 1950-1951. New York, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1952. 262p. $1.90. 

Hanbury, H. G. The principles of agency. 
London, Stevens, 1952. 237p. 33s.6d. 

Handsaker, Morrison and Handsaker, M. 
L. The submission agreement in con- 
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tract arbitration. Philadelphia, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952. 101p. $1.50. 

Hanft, Frank. You can believe; a lawyer’s 
brief for Christianity. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 187p. $2.75. 

Hanna, John. Cases and materials on se- 
curity. Re-edited 2d ed. Brooklyn, 
Foundation Press 1952. 1028p. $7.50. 

Harper, F. V. Problems of the family. 
oo Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 850p. 

9.00. 

Hart, W. O. Hart’s introduction to the 
law of local government and adminis- 
tration. 5th ed. London, Butterworth, 
1952. 800p. 38s.6d. 

Helfman, M. C. Tax-saver for salesmen. 
New York, Fairchild Publications, 1952. 
64p. $1.89. (Paper) 

Heneman, H. G. Jr. and Turnbull, J. G. 
eds. Personnel administration and la- 
bor relations. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1952. 434p. $5.25. (Paper) 

Herbert, A. P., ed. Codd’s last case and 
other misleading cases. London, Meth- 
uen, 1952. 152p. 10s.6d. 

Hiller, F. H. Introduction to American 
constitutional law; a selection of cases 
and materials. New York, Harper, 
1952. 691p. $5.00. 

Holleman, J. F. Shona customary law 
with reference to kinship, marriage, 
the family and the estate. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press in association with 
the Rhodes Livingstone Institute and 
the Beit Trust, 1952. 401p. $9.00. 

How to use United Nations documents. 
New York, New York Univ. Press, 
1952. 32p. $1.50. 

Howell, H. A. The copyright law. 3d ed. 
Washington, D. C., Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1952. 376p. $7.35. 

Hurwitz, Stephan. Criminology. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, G.E.C. Gad, 1952. 
442p. $7.00. 

Husband W. H. and Dockeray, J. C. Mod- 
ern corporation finance. 3d ed. Home- 
wood, Ill., Irwin, 1952. 747p. $7.65. 

Incorporated Association of Rating and 
Valuation Officers. Lands tribunal rat- 
ing appeals. London, The Author, 1952. 
174p. 17s.6d. 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 
Union list of Commonwealth law liter- 
ature in libraries in Oxford, Cambridge 
and London. London, The Author, 1952. 
15s. (Publication no. 2) 

Inter-American Council of Jurists. Stat- 
utes. Translation of the Spanish text 
approved by the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States at its meet- 
ing of April 18, 1951. Washington, D. 
$10. American Union, 1952. 12p. 

International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials. Labor laws and 


Vol. 45 


their administration; proceedings of 
the 34th convention, Seattle, Sept. 4-7, 
1951. Washington, D. C., Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 145p. $0.35. 

International Bar Association. Third in- 
ternational conference of the legal pro- 
fession, London, July 19-26, 1950. The 
Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. 367p. ‘Glds.25. 

Internationa Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. International standards: rules of 
the air. 2d ed. Montreal, The Author, 
1952. 42p. $0.40. (Annex 2 to Conven- 
tion on international civil aviation) 

Jacobs, A. C. and Goebel, Julius, Jr. Cases 
on domestic relations. 3d ed. Brooklyn, 
Foundation Press, 1952. 1131p. $8.50. 

Jacobs, M. C. New York general insur- 
ance manual. New York, The Author, 
1952. 437p. $7.50. 

Jensen, C. W. The modern law of treasure 
trove. Natick, Mass. (34 Pilgrim Rd.), 
Legal Publications, 1952. 36p. $3.00. 

Johnson, R. H. and Wagner, L. E. A com- 
parative study of the tax systems of 
Iowa and the surrounding states. Iowa 
City, Univ. of Iowa, Bur. of Business 
and Economic Research, 1952. 372p. 

3.00. 


$ 

Jordan, E. Theory of legislation. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952. 490p. 
$7.00. 

Kansas. University. Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research. A comparison of the 
cash basis law and the budget law of 
Kansas with the model cash basis bud- 
get law. Lawrence, The Author, 1952. 
54p. Apply. 

Karcher, J. T. A country lawyer spoon 
Boston, Meador, 1952. 156p. $3.00 

Keast, Horace. Case law on national in- 
surance and industrial injuries. Had- 
leigh, Thames Bank Publishing Co., 
1952. 194p. 10s. 

Keeton, G. W. An introduction to equity. 
= ed. London, Pitman, 1952. 376p. 

2.58. 

Keeton, G. W. and Cameron, John, eds. 
The “Veronica” trial. New York, Brit- 
ish Book Centre, 1952. 248p. $3.25. 
(Notable British trials series, v.76) 

Keith, A. B. The British cabinet system. 
2d ed. by N. H. Gibbs. London, Stevens, 
1952. 466p. 37s.6d. 

Keith-Lucas, Bryan. The English local 
government franchise; a short history. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1952. 258p. 27s.6d. 

Kerr, W. W. Kerr on fraud and mistake. 
7th ed. by D. L. McDonnell and J. G. 
Monroe. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1952. 738p. 126s. 

Kerr on the law and practice as 
to receivers. 12th ed. by R. Walton and 
A. W. Sarson. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1952. 486p. 55s. 

Kessler, Nathan and MacNeille, Ray- 
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mond. Penalties for crimes in Pennsyl- 
vania. 3d ed. Philadelphia (123 So. 
Broad St.), Nathan Kessler, 1952. 286p. 
$12.00. 

Kime, P. W. T., ed. Kime’s international 
law directory for 1952. London, Butter- 
worth, 1952. 504p. 15s. 

Kimmel, L. H. Share ownership in the 
United States. Washington, D. C., 
Brookings Institution, 1952. 140p. 
$1.50. (Paper) 

Kratovil, Robert. Real estate law. 2d ed. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 461p. 
$5.75. (Text ed. $4.35) 

Krishnaswami, M. Law of adverse posses- 
sion. 2d ed. Allahabad, Law Book Co., 
1952. 420p. Rs.15. 

Lasser, J. K. How to make out a farmer’s 
income tax return. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 45p. $1.10. 

The Law list, 1952. Ed. by L. C. E. Tur- 
ner. London, Stevens, 1952. 1901p. 25s. 

The Lawyer lectures. 1952 ed. Boston, 
7+ eal Brief & Publishing Co., 1952. 

7.50. 

Leahy, J. J. Special surtax on undistrib- 
uted profits under Code section 102. 4th 
ed. Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, 
1952. 102p. $2.00. (Paper) 

Lee, R. W. Elements of Roman law with 
a translation of the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian. 3d ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1952. 489p. 30s. 

Levit, Ernest. Executives’ tax guide and 
tax dictionary. Pittsburgh (355 Fifth 
Ave.), Allegheny Publishing Co., 1952. 
318p. $8.50. 

Lewis B. W. British planning and nation- 
alization. New York, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1952. 313p. $3.00. 

Livengood, C. E., Jr. The Federal wage 
and hour law. March 1952. Philadel- 
phia, American Law Institute, Com- 
mittee on Continuing Legal Education, 
1952. 196p. $2.50. 

Loughery, B. F., Sister. Parental rights 
in American educational law: their 
bases and implementation. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1952. 255p. $3.75. 

McCormick, C. T. and Fritz, W. F. Cases 
and materials on damages. 2d ed. 
Breoklyn, Foundation Press, 1952. 
762p. $8.00. 

McGoldrick, J. D. Report on rent control. 
New York, Temporary State Housing 
Rent Commission of the State of New 
York, 1952. 119p. Apply. 

Mallen, Frank. You’ve got it coming to 
you; the guide for families, servicemen 
and veterans. New York, D. McKay 
Co., 1952. 242p. $3.00. 

Martin, Charles. The law of inercantile 
transactions. Rev. ed. New York, City 
College Store, 1952. 367p. $3.75. 


Mason, H. L. The purge of Dutch Quis- 
lings: emergency justice in the Nether- 
lands. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. 199p. 
Glds.8.50. 

Mechem, Philip. Outlines of the law of 
agency. 4th ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 
1952. 444p. $7.50. 

Mersch, V. S. Probate court practice in 
the District of Columbia. 2d ed. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Washington Law Book 
Co., 1952. 3v. $45.00. 

Moberly, W. H. Responsibility; contrast- 
ed ideas in law, ethics, science and 
theology. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1952. 62p. $1.25 (Paper) 

Morris, R. B. Fair trial. Fourteen who 
stood accused, from Anne Hutchinson 
to Alger Hiss. New York, Knopf, 1952. 
509p. $5.00. 

Morrison, A. C. L. Notes on juvenile court 
law. 2d ed. London, Justice of the Peace 
and Local Govt. Rev., 1952. 24p. 2s.6d. 

Moss, F. E. The sale of land in N.S.W. 2d 
ed. London, Butterworth, 1952. 60s. 

Mouton, M. W. The Continental shelf. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. 366p. Glds.24. 

Mueller, Addison. Contract in context. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1952. 
1095p. $8.50. 

National Association of Tax Administra- 
tors. Revenue administration, 1951. 
Proceedings of 19th annual conference. 
Chicago, Federation of Tax Adminis- 
trators, 1952. 50p. $2.00. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers. Attorneys for municipalities, mu- 
nicipal agencies, officers and employees 
—their employment, duties, powers, 
official status and compensation as de- 
fined by court decisions. Washington, 
D. C., The Author, 1952. 33p. $2.00. 

NIMLO model ordinance serv- 
ice. Ed. by C. S. Rhyne. Washington, 
D. C., The Author, 1952. $42.50 a year. 
(Loose-leaf) 

National Planning Association. The man- 
ual of corporate giving; edited by 
Beardsley Ruml in collaboration with 
Theodore Geiger. Washington, D. C., 
The Author, 1952. 415p. $6.75. 

National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. The detention of children in Illi- 
nois; preliminary report of a study. 
New York, The Author, 1952. 83p. Ap- 
ply. Cw) (Mimeo.) 

Navarro, E. R. A treatise on the law of 
criminal procedure in the Philippines. 
Manila (404 Tuason Bldg. Escolta), 
Diliman Publishing Co., 1952. $14.00. 

New York (State) pt. of Labor. The 
child labor laws and their administra- 
tion in New York State. New York (80 
Centre St.), The Author, 1952. 55p. Ap- 
ply. (Paper) 

New York laws affecting business corpo- 
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rations; annotated. 33d ed., rev. to April 
20, 1952, by J. B. R. Smith. New York, 
U. S. Corporation Co., 1952. 715p. $2.50. 

New York state legislative annual, 1952. 
Vol. VII. New York, New Yorl: Legis- 
lative Service, Inc., 1952. $7.50. 

Nicholas, H. S. The Australian Constitu- 
tion; an analysis. 2d ed. Sydney, Law 
Book Co. of Australasia, 1952. 458p. 
£3.10s. 

Nicholson, L. S. The organized bar in 
Massachusetts. Cambridge, Mass. (26 
Blackstone St.), Standard Diary Co. 
for the Survey of the Legal Profession, 
1952. 57p. Apply. (Paper) 

Notz, R. L. L. Legal bibliography and 
legal research. 3d ed. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan, 1952. 396p. $7.50. 

Odgers, C. E. The construction of deeds 
and statutes. 3d ed. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1952. 351p. 30s. 

Oppenheim, L. F. L. International law. 
Vol. 2: Disputes, war and neutrality. 
7th ed. by H. Lauterpacht. New York, 
Longmans, 1952. 941p. $16.00. 

Oursler, Will and Smith, L. D. Narcotics: 
America’s peril. New York, Doubleday, 
1952. 284p. $3.50. 

Palmer, William, defendant. Trial of Wil- 
liam Palmer. Edited by G. H. Knott. 3d 
ed. rev. by E. R. Watson. New York, 
British Book Centre, 1952. 362p. $3.25. 
(Notable British trials) 

Parker, R. H. Library applications of 
punched cards; a description of me- 
chanical systems. Chicago, American 
Library Assn., 1952. 80p. $2.75. (Paper) 

Pennsylvania Citizens Association. Penal 
Affairs Division. The court and correc- 
tional system of Pennsylvania. 11th 
rev. ed. Philadelphia (Room 609, 311 
S a St.), The Author, 1952. 56p. 
1.00. 

Perkins, R. M. Cases and materials on 
criminal law and procedure. Brooklyn, 
Foundation Press, 1952. 851p. $8.00. 

Phillips, E. A. Proving a will. 2d ed. by 
D. R. L. Holloway. London, Solicitors’ 
et Stationery Society, 1952. 110p. 
s.6d. 

Phillips, N. F. United States taxation of 
nonresident aliens and foreign corpora- 
tions. Toronto, Carswell, 1952. 379p. 


$8.50. 

Phillips, O. H. Leading cases in constitu- 
tional law. 9th ed. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1952. 496p. 35s. 

Phillips O. H. and Ellenbogen, G. The 
constitutional law of Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth. 7th ed. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 826p. £2.2s. 

Pilpel, H. F. and Zavin, Theodora. Your 
marriage and the law. New York, Rine- 
hart, 1952. 373p. $4.00. 
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Pollock, Frederick. Pollock on the law of 
partnership. 15th ed. by L. C. B. Gower. 
London, Stevens, 1952. 272p. 25s. 

Prentice-Hall. Questions and answers on 
business insurance. 2d ed. New York, 
The Author, 1952. 72p. $1.50. 

Prosser, . L. The judicial humorist. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1952. 284p. $5.00. 

Puchek, Michael. Pension plan policies 
and practices. Ithaca, Cornell Univ., 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, 1952. "2p. $0.25. 

Puerto Rico, Constitution. Text of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico approved, February 6, 
1952. Washington, D. C., Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 3lp. (Apply to the Office of 
the Government of Puerto Rico, 903 
— St., N. W., Washington, 


Puerto Rico. Constitutional Convention, 
1952. Notes and comments on the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. Washington, D. C. (903 
Sixteenth St., N. W.), Office of the 
Government of Puerto Rico, 1952. 1238p. 
Apply. al 

Queens County (N. Y.) Bar Association. 
The story of the Queens County Bar 
Association. Jamaica, N. Y., The Au- 
thor, 1952. 64p. Apply. 

Rao, Y. H. The law of pre-trial state- 
ments and depositions. Gudur, Madras, 
India, Criminal Law Publications, 1952. 
558p. Rs.17-8. (Evidence in criminal 
cases ser., no. 3) 

Redden, Kenneth and Thelen, A. V. The 
lawyer’s investment manual. Char- 
lottesville, Michie, 1952. 358p. $10.00. 

Respess, J. L., Jr., comp. Wit & wisdom 
of Georgia law. Atlanta (P. O. Box 
425), The Author, 1952. 92p. $3.00. 

Reuschlein, H. G. Cases and materials on 
partnership and unincorporated busi- 
ness. St. Paul, West, 1952. 700p. $8.00. 

Rhode Island bar journal. Vol. 1, no. 1. 
October 1952. Providence, Rhode Island 
Bar Assn., 1952. Apply. 

Rhyne, C. S., ed. The law of municipal 
contracts, with annotated model forms. 
Washington, D. C., National Institute 
-! on Law Officers, 1952. 192p. 


Risdon, A. V. and Hancock, P. Modern 
conveyancing precedents practice and 
law: registered and unregistered. Lon- 
don, Pitman, 1952. 1318p. £10.10s. 

Rumney, Jay and Murphy, J. P. Proba- 
tion and social adjustment. New Bruns- 
5456 Rutgers Univ. Press, 1952. 300p. 

Sadler, W. C. Industrial law. Chicago, 
Cellaghan, 1952. 557p. $7.50. (Of inter- 
est to engineers) 
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Sastry, K. R. R. Studies in international 
law, 1952. Calcutta, Eastern Law 
House, 1952. Rs.10. 

Schiller, A. A. Military law; statutes, 
regulations and orders, judicial deci- 
sions, and opinions of the Judge Advo- 
cates General. 2d ed. St. Paul, West, 
1952. 590p. $8.50. 

Schortemeier, F. E. Indiana corporation 
law. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 

=. $15.00. 

Semple, W. F. Oklahoma Indian land 
titles, annotated. St. Louis, Thomas, 
1952. 1032p. $30.00. 

Shaw, C. R. and others. Brothers in 
crime; case studies in juvenile delin- 
quency in one family. Philadelphia, Al- 
bert Saifer, 1952. 364p. $5.00. 

Shockey, Houstin. Tax factors in select- 
ing the form of business organization: 
corporation, ——— sole-proprie- 
torship. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
40p. $1.00. 

Shulman, Harry and James, Fleming, Jr. 
Cases and materials on torts. 2d ed. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1952. 
1090p. $8.50. 

Sibley, M. Q. and Jacob, P. E. Conscrip- 
tion of conscience; the Anierican state 
and the conscientious objector, 1940- 
1947. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1952. 
560p. $6.50. 

Simpson, Keith. Forensic medicine. 2d ed. 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 19652. 
344p. $4.50. 

Smith, D. T. Effects of taxation; corpo- 
rate financial policy. Boston, Harvard 
Univ., Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1952. 301p. $3.75. 

Smith, Y. B. and Prosser, W. L. Torts: 
cases and materials. Brooklyn, Foun- 
dation Press, 1952. 1239p. $8.50. 

Speer, Ocie. A treatise on the law of 
banks and banking in Texas. St. Louis, 
Thomas, 1952. 1500p. $30.00. 

Spencer, W. H. and Gillam, C. W. A text- 
book of law and business. 3d ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. 838p. $7.50. 

Srinivasan, M. N. Hindu law in Bharat. 
Malleswaram, Bangalore 3, India (9th 
Main Road), Anandaram & Co., 1952. 
700p. Rs.24. 

Staunton, L. A. E. and others, defendants. 
Trial of the Stauntons; ed. by J. B. 
Atlay. New York, British Book Centre, 
1952. 327p. $3.25. (Notable British 
trials series) 

Stayton, R. W. Cases on Texas civil and 
criminal appellate procedure. St. Paul, 
West, 1952. 796p. $8.50. 

———— Cases on Texas civil actions; 
claims, parties, venue, jurisdiction. St. 
Paul, West, 1952. 613p. $6.50. 

Stigler, G. J. The theory of price. 2d ed. 


ae York, Macmillan, 1952. 310p. 

50. 

Stringham, Emerson. Patent claim draft- 
ing. 2d ed. Kerrville, Tex., Pacot Pub- 
lications, 1952. 502p. $15.00. 

Survey of international affairs, 1947-48. 
By Peter Calvocoressi. New York, Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, 1952. 540p. $9.00. 

Survey of the Legal Profession. Reports 
of consultant and the advisory and edi- 
torial committee on bar examinations 
and requirements for admission to the 
bar. Colorado Springs, Published by 
Shepard’s Citations for the Survey of 
the Legal Profession, 1952. 498p. $5.00. 

—————. The second statistical report on 
the lawyers of the United States; pre- 
pared from the Martindale-Hubbell law 
directory, 1952 ed. Boston, The Author, 
1952. 204p. Apply. 

Swenson, R. J. Federal administrative 
law; a study of the growth, nature and 
control of administrative action. New 
York, Ronald Press, 1952. 381p. $6.00. 

The Taxpayer. A monthly journal devoted 
to the law, practice and incidence of 
income tax and death duties. Vol. 1, 
no. 1. January 1952. Cape Town, Juta, 
1952. £3.17s.6d. a year. 

Texas Southern University Law Review. 
Vol. 1, no. 1, June 1952. Houston, Texas 
Southern University Law School, 1952. 
$5.00 a year. 

Tidwell, M. F., Pelz, Elizabeth and Wells, 
Carol. Legal typing. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. 288p. $3.08. 

U. S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Comparison of state unemployment in- 
surance laws as of December 1961. 
Washington, D. C., Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. 123p. $0.35. (Paper) 

U. S. Federal Trade Commission. Monop- 
olistic practices and small business; 
staff report. Washington, D. C., Govt. 
Print. Off. 1952. 88p. $0.25. 

U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
Dept. of Law. Elementary laws; cases 
and materials from Teevan and Smith’s 
Business law, Prosser on Torts, Black’s 
Law dictionary, and original materials 
selected and arranged in the Law Dept., 
U. S. Military Academy under the di- 
rection of Colonel Guy Emery. St. Paul, 
West, 1952. 498p. $5.00. 

U. S. President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission. Resources for freedom. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 
5v. $6.25. 

The United States in world affairs, 1951. 
Edited by R. P. Stebbins. New York, 
Harper, 1952. 473p. $5.00. (Published 
under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations) 

U.C.L.A. Intramural law review, June 
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1952. Los Angeles, School of Law, John Mills. London, Stevens, 1952, 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles, 407p. £2.11s. 

1952. Apply. The Year book of world affairs, 1952. 


University of Kansas Law Review. Vol. 1, 
no. 1, November 1952. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1952. $2.50 a year. 
(To be published three times a year) 

Uruguay. Constitution. Constitution of 
the republic of Uruguay, 1951. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pan American Union, 
1952. 72p. $0.50. (Paper) (Law and 
treaty ser., no. 36) 

Vanden h, Amry and Hogan, W. N. 
The United Nations; background, or- 
eo functions, activities. New 

ork, McGraw-Hill, 1952. 456p. $5.00. 

Vanderbilt, A. T. Cases and other ma- 
terials on modern procedure and judi- 
cial administration. New York, Wash- 
ington Square Publishing Corp., 1952. 
1400p. $8.50. 

Vecchio, Giorgio del. Justice, an historical 
and philosophical essay. Edited with 
additional notes by A. H. Campbell. 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh Univ. Press, 
1952. 236p. 30s. 

Venezuela up-to-date. Resumé of Vene- 
zuelan legislation on business, labor 
and taxation, as published in Venezuela 
up-to-date. Washington, D. C., Em- 
bassy of Venezuela Information Serv- 
ice, 1952. 45p. Apply. (Paper) 

Wehrly, M. S. and McKeever, J. R. Urban 
land use and property taxation. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Urban Land Institute, 
1952. 28p. $2.50. 

Werbin, I. V. Legal guide for contractors, 
architects and engineers. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. 374p. $4.75. 

Westrup, C. W. Introduction to early 
Roman law. Vol. 4: Sources and meth- 
ods. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1952. 213p. $4.50. (Paper) 

Wilkinson, Bertie. Constitutional history 
of medieval England, 1216-1399; Vol. 2, 
Politics and the Constitution, 1307- 
1399. New York, Longmans, 1952. 348p. 
$4.75. (Translations of and commen- 
taries on documents) 

Windrich, Elaine. British labour’s foreign 
policy. Stanford, Stanford Univ. Press, 
1952. 268p. $5.00. 

Winkler, H. C. The League of Nations 
movement in Great Britain, 1914-1919. 
New Brunswick, Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1952. 288p. $3.00. 

Woywod, Stanislaus. A practical com- 
mentary on the code of canon law. Rev. 
and enl. ed. by Callistus Smith. New 
York, J. F. Wagner, 1952. 833, 905p. 
$12.50. 

Wurtzburg, E. A. Wurtzburg’s law relat- 
ing to building societies. 10th ed. by 


Edited by G. W. Keeton and Georg 
Schwarzenberger. New York, Praeger, 
1952. 378p. $7.50. 

Yorston, R. K. and Fortescue, E. E. Aus- 
tralian mercantile law. 7th ed, Sydney, 
Law Book Co. of Australasia, 1952. 
546p. 35s. 





Accounts and accounting—Great Britain 
British College of Accountancy. Legal 
note book for accountancy and secre- 
tarial examinees, by the B.C.A. tu- 
ag London, Textbooks, Ltd., 1952. 
s. 
Administration of justice 
American Bar Association. Section of 
Judicial Administration. Coédperation 
with laymen in improving the admin- 
istration of justice. Chicago, The Au- 
thor, 1952. Apply. — 
Vanderbilt, A. T. Cases and other ma- 
terials on modern procedure and ju- 


dicial administration. New York, 
Washington Square Publishing Corp., 
1952. $8.50. 


Administrative law 
Swenson, R. J. Federal administrative 
law; a study of the growth, nature 
and control of administrative action. 
New York, Ronald Press, 1952. $6.00. 
Great Britain 
Griffith, J. A. G. and Street, H. Princi- 
ples of administrative law. London, 
Pitman, 1952. 30s. 
Admission to the bar 
Survey of the Legal Profession. Re- 
ports of consultant and the advisory 
and editorial committee on bar exam- 
inations and requirements for admis- 
sion to the bar. Colorado Springs, 
Published by Shepard’s Citations for 
the Survey of the Legal Profession, 
1952. $5.00. 
Adoption 
Gordon, H. L. Adoption practices, pro- 
cedures and problems. New York, 
Child Welfare League of America, 
1952. $1.25. 
Adverse possession—India 
Krishnaswami, M. Law of adverse pos- 
session. 2d ed. Allahabad, Law Book 
Co., 1952. Rs.15. 
Aeronautics 
Cooper, J. C. Roman law and maxim 
“cujus est solum” in international air 
law. Montreal, McGill Univ., Institute 
International Air Law, 1952. Ap- 
ply. 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. International standards: rules 
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of the air. 2d ed. Montreal. The Au- 
thor, 1952. $0.40. 
Agency 
Mechem, Philip. Outlines of the law of 
agency. 4th ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 
1952. $7.50. 


Great Britain 

Hanbury, H. G. The principles of agen- 

cy. London, Stevens, 1952. 33s.6d. 
American law 

The Lawyer lectures. 1952 ed. Boston, 
Lawyers’ Brief & Publishing Co., 
1952. $7.50. 

U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 
Dept. of Law. Elementary law; cases 
and materials from Teevan and 
Smith’s Business law, Prosser on 
Torts, Black’s Law dictionary, and 
original materials selected and ar- 
ranged in the Law Dept., U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy. St. Paul, West, 1952. 
$5.00. 

Architects 

Werbin, I. V. Legal guide for contrac- 
tors, architects and engineers. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. $4.75. 

Attorneys 

Karcher, J. T. A country lawyer 
speaks. Boston, Meador, 1952. $3.00. 

National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. Attorneys for municipali- 
ties, municipal agencies, officers and 
employees—their employment, du- 
ties, powers, official status and 
compensation as defined by court de- 
cisions. Washington, D. C., The 
Author, 1952. $2.00. 

Survey of the Legal Profession. The 
second statistical report on the law- 
yers of the United States; prepared 
from the Martindale-Hubbell law di- 
rectory, 1952 ed. Boston, The Au- 
thor, 1952. Apply. 

Australia. Constitution 

Nicholas, H. S. The Australian Consti- 
tution; an analysis. 2d ed. Sydney, 
Law Book Co. of Australasia, 1952. 
£3.10s. 

Banks and banking—South Africa 

Barker, H. A. F. The principles and 
practice of banking in South Africa. 
3d ed. Cape Town, Juta, 1952. £2.5s. 


Texas 

Speer, Ocie. A treatise on the law of 
banks and banking in Texas. St. 
Louis, Thomas, 1952. $30.00. 

Bar associations 

International Bar Association. Third 
international conference of the legal 
profession, London, July 19-26, 1950. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. Glds.25. 

Rhode Island bar journal. Vol. 1, no. 1. 


October, 1952. Providence, 
Island Bar Assn., 1952. Apply. 


Massachusetts 

Nicholson, L. S. The organized bar in 
Massachusetts. Cambridge, Mass. (26 
Blackstone St.) Standard Diary Co. 
for the Survey of the Legal Profes- 
sion, 1952. Apply. (Paper) 

Queens County, New York 

Queens County (N. Y.) Bar Associa- 
tion. The story of the Queens county 
bar association. Jamaica, N. Y., The 
Author, 1952. Apply. 

Bibliography 

Notz, R. L. L. Legal bibliography and 
legal research. 3d ed. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan, 1952. $7.50. 


Great Britain 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 
Union list of Commonwealth law lit- 
erature in libraries in Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and London. London, The 
Author, 1952. 15s. 

Building and construction contracts and 

leases 

Werbin, I. V. Legal guide for contrac- 
tors, architects and engineers. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. $4.75. 


Great Britain 

Emden, A. C. R. and Watson, W. E. 
Emden and Watson’s building con- 
tracts. 5th ed. reprint. London, But- 
terworth, 1952. 55s.6d. 

Building and loan associations—Great 

Britain 

Wurtzburg, E. A. Wurtzberg’s law re- 
lating to building societies. 10th ed. 
London, Stevens, 1952. £2.11s. 

Burial 

Fellows, Alfred. The law of burial and 
generally of the disposal of the dead. 
2d ed. London, Hadden, Best & Co., 
1952. £2.15s. 

Carriers 

Carver, T. G. Carver on the carriage 
of goods by sea. 9th ed. London, 
Stevens, 1952. £6.10s. 

Child labor—New York (State) 

New York (State) Dept. of Labor. The 
child labor laws and their adminis- 
tration in New York state. New York 
(80 Centre St.) The Author, 1952. 
Apply. (Paper) 

Christianity 

Hanft, Frank. You can believe; a law- 
yer’s brief for Christianity. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. $2.75. 

Civil procedure—Great Britain 

Butts, G. M. Modern county court pro- 
cedure. 3d ed. London, Solicitors’ 
Law Stationery Society, 1952. 27s.6d. 


Rhode 
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Civil rights 

Emerson, T. I. and Haber, David. Po- 
litical and civil rights in the United 
States. Buffalo, Dennis, 1952. $7.50. 

Collective bargaining 

American Management Association. 
Significant issues in current collec- 
tive bargaining. New York, The Au- 
thor, 1952. $1.25. 

Commercial law 

American Law Institute and National 
Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. Uniform com- 
mercial code. Official draft. Text 
and comments edition. Philadelphia, 
American Law Institute, 1952. $3.50. 

Anderson, R. A. and others. Business 
law. 4th ed. Cincinnati, South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., 1952. $5.50. 

Britton, W. E. and Bauer, R. S. Cases 
on business law. 4th ed. St. Paul, 
West, 1952. $6.50. 

Dillavou, E. R. and Howard, C. C. 
Principles of business law. 5th ed. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. $8.65. 
(Text ed. $6.50) 

Martin, Charles. The law of mercantile 
transactions. Rev. ed. New York, 
City College Store, 1952. $3.75. 

Spencer, W. H. and Gillam, C. W. A 
textbook of law and business. 3d ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. $7.50. 

Australia 

Yorston, R. K. and Fortescue, E. E. 
Australian mercantile law. 7th ed. 
Sydney, Law Book Co. of Austral- 
asia, 1952. 35s. 

Philippines 

Guevara, Sulpicio. Handbook of com- 
mercial laws, with Code of com- 
merce. 8th ed. Manila, Atlas Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. $11.50. 

Scotland 

Esselmont, W. D. Commercial law of 
Scotland. 5th ed. Edinburgh, Hodge, 
1952. 21s. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela up-to-date. Resumé of Vene- 
zuelan legislation on business, labor, 
and taxation, as published in Vene- 
zuela up-to-daté. Washington, D.C., 
Embassy of Venezuela Information 
Service, 1952. Apply. (Paper) 

Communism 
Ernest, Morris and Loth, David. Re- 
ort on the American Communist. 
ew York, Holt, 1952. $3.00. 

Foster, W. Z. History of the Commu- 
nist party of the United States. New 
York, International Publishers, 1952. 
$6.00. 

Conscientious objectors 

Sibley, M. Q. and Jacob, P. E. Conscrip- 
tion of conscience; the American 
state and the conscientious objector, 





Vol. 45 

1940-1947. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1952. $6.50. 
Constitutional history 


Bauer, E. K. Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, 1790-1860. New York, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1952. $4.76. 


Great Britain 

Wilkinson, Bertie. Constitutional his- 
tory of medieval England, 1216-1399; 
Vol. 2, Politics and Constitution, 
1307-1399. New York, Longmans, 
1952. $4.75. 

Constitutional law 

Evans, L. B. Cases and materials on 
American constitutional law. 6th ed. 
Chicago, Callaghan, 1952. $8.00. 

Hiller, F. H. Introduction to American 
constitutional law; a selection of 
cases and materials. New York, Har- 
per, 1952. $5.00. 


Great Britain 

Phillips, O. H. Leading cases in consti- 
tutional law. 9th ed. London, Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1952. 35s. 

Phillips, O. H. and Ellenbogen, G. The 
constitutional law of Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth. 7th ed. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. £2.2s. 


Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico. Constitution. Text of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico approved, February 
6, 1952. Washington, D. C., Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. (Apply to the Office 
of the Government of Puerto Rico, 
— St., N.W., Washington, 

Puerto Rico. Constitutional Convention, 
1952. Notes and comments on the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. Washington, D. C., 
(903 Sixteenth St., N.W.), Office of 
the Government of Puerto Rico, 1952. 
Apply. 

Contracts 

Corbin, A. L. Corbin on contracts. One 
volume ed. St. Paul, West, 1952. 
$7.50. 

Mueller, Addison. Contract in context. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1952. 


$8.50. 
Great Britain 

Cheshire, G. C. and Fifoot, C. H. S. 
The law of contract. 3d ed. London, 
Butterworth, 1952. 42s. 

Conveyances and conveyancing—Great 

Britain 

Gibson, Albert. Gibson’s conveyancing. 
17th ed. London, Law Notes Lending 
Library, 1952. £3.17s.6d. 

Risdon, A. V. and Hancock, P. Modern 
covenancing precedents practice and 
law: registered and unregistered. 
London, Pitman, 1952. £10.10s. 
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Copyright 

American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers. Fourth copy- 
right law symposium. New York, The 
Author, 1952. Apply. 

Howell, H. A. The copyright law. 3d 
ed. Washington, D. C., Bureau of 
National Affairs, 1952. $7.35. 

Corporations 

Husband, W. H. and Dockeray, J. C. 
Modern corporation finance. 3d ed. 
Homewood, IIl., Irwin, 1952. $7.65. 


Great Britain 

Frank, V. H. Company accounts. 2d ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 
£1.15s. 

Indiana 

Schortemeier, F. E. Indiana corpora- 
tion law. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1952. $15.00. 

New York (State) 

New York laws affecting business cor- 
porations; annotated. 33d ed. rev. 
New York, U. S. Corporation Co., 
1952. $2.50. 

Corporations—Finance 

Kimmel, L. H. Share ownership a the 
United States. Washington, D. 
Brookings Institution, 1952. $1. 50. 
(Paper) 

Corporations—Taxation 

Andrews, F. E. Corporation giving. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1952. $4.50. 

Leahy, J. J. Special surtax on undis- 
turbed profits under Code section 
102. 4th ed. Chicago, Commerce 
Clearing House, 1952. $2.00. (Paper) 

Levit, Ernest. Executives’ tax guide 
and tax dictionary. Pittsburgh (355 
Fifth Ave.), Allegheny Publishing 
Co., 1952. $8.50. 

National Planning Association. The 
manual of corporate giving. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Author, 1952. 
$6.75. 

Shockey, Houstin. Tax factors in se- 
lecting the form of business or- 
ganization: corporation, partnership, 
sole-proprietorship. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. $1.00. 

Smith, D. T. Effects of taxation; cor- 
porate financial policy. Boston, Har- 
vard Univ., Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 1952. $3.75. 

Courts—Scotland 

Dobie, W. J. Law and practice of the 
sheriff courts in Scotland. 2d impres- 
sion. Edinburgh, Hodge, 1952. 70s. 

Courts-martial 

Brandenburg, H. H. Navy evidence; a 
digest of the law of evidence as 
stated in Navy court-martial orders, 


1916-1951. Washington, D. C., Jones 
Composition Co., 1952. $7.50. 
Crime and criminals 

Abrahamsen, David. Who are the 
guilty? A study of education and 
crime. New York, Rinehart, 1952. 
$5.00. 

Hurwitz, Stephan. Criminology. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, G.E.C. Gad, 1952. 


$7.00. 
New York (State) 

Berson, Fred. After the Big House; the 
adventures of a parole officer. New 
York, Crown Publishers, 1952. $3.00. 

Criminal law 

Clements, A. V. Comments, cases and 
text on criminal law and procedure. 
Buffalo, Dennis, 1952. $8.00. 

Perkins, R. M. Cases and materials on 
criminal law and procedure. Brook- 
lyn, Foundation Press, 1952. $8.00. 


Philippines 
Navarro, E. R. A treatise on the law 
of criminal procedure in the Philip- 
pines. Manila (404 Tuason Bldg. Es- 
colta) Diliman Publishing Co., 1952. 
$14.00. 
Customary law 
Holleman, J. F. Shona customary law 
with reference to kinship, marriage, 
the family and the estate. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. $9.00. 
Damages 
McCormick, C. T. and Fritz, W. F. 
Cases and materials on damages. 2d 
co Foundation Press, 1952. 


Depositions—India 
Rao, Y. H. The law of pre-trial state- 
ments and depositions. Gudur, Ma- 
dras, India, Criminal Law Publica- 
tions, 1952. Rs.17-8. 
Directories 
Kime, P. W. T., ed. Kime’s international 
law directory for 1952. London, But- 
terworth, 1952. 15s. 


Great Britain 

The law list, 1952. London, Stevens, 

1952. 25s. 
Domestic relations 

Harper, F. V. Problems of the family. 
oe Bobbs-Merrill, 19652. 
9.00. 

Jacobs, A. C. and Goebel, Julius, Jr. 
Cases on domestic relations. 3d. ed. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1952. 
$8.50. 

Ecclesiastical law 

Woywod, Stanislaus. A practical com- 
mentary on the code of canon law. 
Rev. and enl. ed. New York, J. F. 
Wagner, 1952. $12.50. 
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Education New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 

Loughery, B. F., Sister. Parental rights 1952. $4.50. 
in American educational law: their Helfman, M. C. Tax-saver for sales- 


bases and implementation. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica Press, 1952. $3.75. 
Engineers 
Werbin, I. V. Legal guide for contrac- 
tors, architects and engineers. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. $4.75. 
Equity—Great Britain 


Keeton, G. W. An introduction to 
equity. 3d ed. London, Pitman, 1952. 
£2.5s. 

Executives 


Corson, J. J. Executives for the Federal 
service; a program for action in time 
of crisis. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1952. $1.50. 

Fraud—Great Britain 

Kerr, W. W. Kerr on fraud and mis- 
take. 7th ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1952. 126s. 

Freedom of speech 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Thirty-five years 
with freedom of speech. New York, 
Roger N. Baldwin Civil Liberties 
Foundation, 1952. $0.25 (Paper) 

Grand jury—New York (State) 

Dennis and Company, Inc. Dennis hand 
book for grand jurors, their powers 
and duties. 6th ed. Buffalo, The Au- 
thor, 1952. $0.75. 

Great Britain. Cabinet 

Keith, A. B. The British cabinet sys- 
tem. 2d ed. London, Stevens, 1952. 
37s.6d. 

Great Britain—Foreign relations 

Windrich, Elaine. British labour’s for- 
eign policy. Stanford, Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1952. $5.00. 

Highways and streets—Taxation 

National Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators. A practical program to im- 
prove taxation of inter-state high- 
way use. Chicago, The Author, 1952. 
Apply. (Offset) 

Hindu law 
Srinivasan, M. N. Hindu law in Bharat. 


Malleswaram, Bangalore 3, India 
(9th Main Road), Anandaram & Co., 
1952. Rs.24. 

Housing 


American Public Health Association. 
Proposed housing ordinance: a guide 
prepared by the Committee on the 
hygiene of housing. New York, The 
Author, 1952. $0.50. (Paper) 

Immunity 

Crosswell, C. M. Protection of interna- 
tional personnel abroad. New York, 
Oceana, 1952. $6.00. 

Income tax 
Andrews, F. E. Corporation giving. 


men. New York, Fairchild Publica- 
tions, 1952. $1.89. (Paper) 

Lasser, J. K. How to make out a farm- 
er’s income tax return. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. $1.10. 

National Planning Association. The 
manual of corporate giving. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Author, 1952, 


$6.75 
Canada 

Commerce Clearing House. Canadian 
income tax regulations, as amended 
to July 1, 1952. Chicago, The Author, 
1952. $1.00. 

Great Britain 

Gt. Brit. Laws, statutes, etc. Cur- 
rent law income tax acts service 
(CLITAS). London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1952. £.3.10s. (Service for year, 
30s.) (Loose-leaf) 

The income tax act, 1952, an- 
notated. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1952. 30s. (Reprinted from Current 
law income tax acts service, 1952) 

India. Constitution 
Basu, D. D. Cases on the Constitution 
of India (1950-51). 2d ed. Calcutta, 
Sarkar, 1952. Rs.15. 
Indians 
Semple, W. F. Oklahoma Indian land 
titles, annotated. St. Louis, Thomas, 
1952. $30.00. 
Industry 
Sadler, W. C. Industrial law. Chicago, 
Callaghan, 1952. $7.50. 
Inheritance and gift tax—Great Britain 
Beattie, C. N. The elements of estate 
duty. London, Butterworth, 19652. 
22s.6d. 
Green, G. M. Death duties. 3d ed. Lon- 
don, Butterworth, 1952. 75s. 
Insane persons 
Cohen, L. H. Murder, madness and the 
law. Cleveland, World Publishing Co., 
1952. $3.50. 
Insurance 
Jacobs, M. C. New York general insur- 
ance manual. New York, The Author, 
1952. $7.50. 
Prentice-Hall. Questions & answers on 
business insurance. 2d ed. New York, 
The Author, 1952. $1.50. 


Philippines 

Guevara, Sulpicio. The insurance law 
of the Philippines. 3d ed. Manila, At- 
las Publishing Co., 1952. $9.00. 

International courts 

Hague. International Court of Justice. 
Yearbook, 1950-1951. New York, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 1952. $1.90. 
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International law 

Oppenheim, L. F. L. International law. 
Vol. 2: Disputes, war, and neutrality. 
7th ed. New York, Longmans, 1952. 
$16.00. 

Sastry, K. R. R. Studies in interna- 
tional law, 1952. Calcutta, Eastern 
Law House, 1952. Rs.10. 

International organization 

Inter-American Council of Jurists. 
Statutes. Translation of the Spanish 
text approved by the Council of the 
Organization of American States at 
its meeting of April 15, 1951. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pan American Union, 
1952. $0.10. 

International relations 

Documents on international affairs, 
1947-1948; sel. and ed. by Margaret 
Carlyle. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1952. $14.00. 

Survey of international affairs, 1947- 
48. By Peter Calvocoressi. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. $9.00. 

The year book of world affairs, 1952. 
Edited by G. W. Keeton and Georg 
Schwarzenberger. New York, Prae- 
ger, 1952. $7.50. 

International relations—Bibliography 

Current research in international af- 
fairs; a selected bibliography of 
work in progress. New York, Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1952. Apply. 

Interpretation and construction—Great 

Britain 

Odgers, C. E. The construction of deeds 
and statutes. 3d ed. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1952. 30s. 

Investments 

Redden, Kenneth and Thelen, A. V. The 
lawyer’s investment manual. Char- 
lottesville, Michie, 1952. $10.00. 

Judicial process 

Gavit, B. C., Fuchs, R. F., and Paulsen, 
M. G. Cases and materials on an in- 
troduction to law and the judicial 
process. 2d ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 
1952. $7.50. 

Jurisdiction 

Blume, W. W. and Joiner, C. W. Juris- 
diction and judgments: cases and 
statutes. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1952. $8.75. 

Jurisprudence 

Vecchio, Giorgio del. Justice, an his- 
torical and philosophical essay. Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh Univ. Press, 1952. 
30s. 

Justinian 

Lee, R. W. Elements of Roman law 
with a translation of the Institutes 
of Justinian. 3d ed. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1952. 30s. 


Juvenile courts—Canada 

Canadian Welfare Council. Juvenile 
court in law. Rev. ed. Ottawa, (245 
Cooper St.), The Author, 1952. $1.50. 

Great Britain 

Morrison, A. C. L. Notes on juvenile 
court law. 2d ed. London, Justice of 
the Peace and Local Govt. Rev., 1952. 
2s.6d. 

Juvenile offenders 

Edelston, H. Earliest stages of delin- 
quency. Baltimore, Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1952. $2.50. 

Shaw, C. R. and others. Brothers in 
crime; case studies in juvenile delin- 
quency in one family. Philadelphia, 
Albert Saifer, 1952. $5.00. 

Illinois 

National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation. The detention of children in 
Illinois; preliminary report of a 
study. New York, The Author, 1952. 

pore: (Paper) (Mimeo.) 


abor 

Daykin, W. L. Effects of the Taft-Hart- 
ley act on the a right to 
discharge. Iowa City, Univ. of Iowa, 
College of Commerce, Bur. of Labor 
and Management, 1952. Apply. 

Handsaker, Morrison and Handsaker, 
M. L. The submission agreement in 
contract arbitration. Philadelphia, 
ere, of Pennsylvania Press, 1952. 

1.50. 

Heneman, H. G., Jr. and Turnbull, J. 
G., eds. Personnel administration and 
labor relations. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. $5.25. (Paper) 

International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials. Labor laws 
and their administration; proceed- 
ings of the 34th convention, Seattle, 
Sept. 4-7, 1951. Washington, D. C., 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. $0.35. 

League of Nations 

Winkler, H. C. The League of Nations 
movement in Great Britain, 1914- 
1919. New Brunswick, Rutgers Univ. 
Press, 1952. $3.00. 

Legal history 

Great Britain. Curia Regis. Pleas be- 
fore the King or his justices, 1198- 
1202. Vol. 2. London, Quaritch, 1952. 
73s.6d. 

Legal research 

Dowling, N. T., Patterson, E. W. and 
Powell, R. R. B. Materials for legal 
method. 2d ed. Brooklyn, Foundation 
Press, 1952. $7.50. 

Notz, R. L. L. Legal bibliography and 
legal rsearch. 3d ed. Chicago, Calla- 
ghan, 1952. $7.50. 

Legislation 
Jordan, E. Theory of legislation. Chi- 
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cago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1952. 
$7.00. 


Libraries 

American Library Association. Board 
on Personnel Administration. Person- 
nel organization and procedure; a 
manual suggested for use in college 
and university libraries. Chicago, 
The Author, 1952. $1.00. 

Parker, R. H. Library applications of 
punched cards; a description of 
mechanical systems. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Assn., 1952. $2.75. (Pa- 

.__ per) 

Licenses 
Council of State Governments. Occupa- 
tional licensing legislation in the 

ae Chicago, The Author, 1952. 

Local government—Great Britain 

Hart, W. O. Hart’s introduction to the 
law of local government and adminis- 
tration. 5th ed. London, Butterworth, 
1952. 38s.6d. 

Keith-Lucas, Bryan. The English local 
government franchise; a short his- 
tory. Oxford, Blackwell, 1952. 27s.6d. 

Kansas 

Kansas. University. Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research. A comparison of the 
cash basis law and the budget law of 
Kansas with the model cash basis 
budget law. Lawrence, The Author, 
1952. Apply. 

Marriage 

Pilpel, H. F. and Zavin, Theodora. 
a marriage and the law. New 
York, Rinehart, 1952. $4.00. 

Medical jurisprudence 

Simpson, Keith. Forensic medicine. 2d 
ed. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 
1952. $4.50. 

Middle East 

Davis, H. M. Constitutions, electoral 
laws, treaties of states in the Near 
and Middle East. 2d ed. Durham, 
Duke Univ. Press, 1952. $6.00. 

Military and naval law 

Schiller, A. A. Military law; statutes, 
regulations and orders, judicial deci- 
sions, and opinions of the Judge Ad- 
vocates General. 2d ed. St. Paul, 
West, 1952. $8.50. 

Mistake—Great Britain 

Kerr, W. W. Kerr on fraud and mis- 
take. 7th ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1952. 126s. 

Monopolies 

Canada. Dept. of Justice. Committee to 
Study Combines Legislation. Investi- 
gation into alleged combines in the 
manufacture, distribution and sale of 
mechanical rubber goods. Ottawa, 
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The Author, 1952. Apply. (Paper) 
(Processed) 

U. S. Federal Trade Commission. Mo- 
nopolistic practices and small busi- 
ness staff report. Washington, D. C., 
Govt. Print. Off., 1952. $0.25. 

Municipal corporations 

National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. NIMLO Model ordinance 
service. Washington, D. C., The Au- 
thor, 1952. $42.50 a year. (Loose- 


leaf) 

Rhyne, C. S., ed. The law of municipal 
contracts, with annotated model 
forms. Washington, D. C., National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
1952. $7.50. 

Narcotic laws 

Oursler, Will and Smith, L. D. Nar- 
cotics: America’s peril. New York, 
Doubleday, 1952. $3.50. 

Natural resources 

U. S. President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission. Resources for freedom. 
Washington, D. C., Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. $6.25. 

Near East 

Davis, H. M. Constitutions, electoral 
laws, treaties of states in the Near 
and Middle East. Durham, Duke 
Univ. Press, 1952. $6.00. 

Netherlands 

Mason, H. L. The purge of Dutch Quis- 
lings: emergency justice in the Neth- 
erlands. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. 
Glds.8.50. 

New York (State) Court of Appeals 

Blair, Paxton. Recent outstanding de- 
cisions of the New York Court of 
Appeals relating to current legal 
| meng sog an address delivered be- 

ore the New York County Lawyers 

Association, April 24, 1952. New 

York, The Association, 1952. Apply. 
Parole 

Cooper, Calman, defendant. The Read- 
er’s digest murder case; a tragedy 
in +> arole. New York, Farrar, Straus 

oung, 1952. $3. 95. 
pestneaie 

Reuschlein, H. G. Cases and materials 
on partnership and unincorpora 
business. St. Paul, West, 1952. $8.00. 

Great Britain 

Pollock, Frederick. Pollock on the law 
of partnership. 15th ed. London, 
Stevens, 1952. 25s. 

Partnership—Taxation 

Shockey, Houstin. Tax factors in 
selecting the form of business or- 
ganization: corporation, partnership, 
sole- fail 1902 sir New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1952. $1.00. 
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Patents 
Stringham, Emerson. Patent claim 
drafting. 2d ed. Kerrville, Tex., Pacot 
Publications, 1952. $15.00. 
Pensions 
Puchek, Michael. Pension plan policies 
and practices. Ithaca, Cornell Univ., 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, 1952. $0.25. 
Practice and procedure 
Elson, Alex and Lassers, Willard. 
Elson-Lassers civil practice forms. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. 
$30.00. 


Great Britain 
The Annual practice, 1952. 69th annual 
issue. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
1952. £5.17s.6d. 
Massachusetts 
Dellheim, R. B. Massachusetts practice 
methods. Boston, Boston Law Book 
Co., 1952. $20.00. 


Texas 

Stayton, R. W. Cases on Texas civil 
actions; claims, parties, venue, juris- 
diction. St. Paul, West, 1952. $6.50. 

————Cases on Texas civil and crim- 
inal appellate procedure. St. Paul, 
West, 1952. $8.50. 

Prices 

Brown, E. C. Effects of taxation: de- 
preciation adjustments for price 
changes. Boston, Harvard niv., 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, 1952. $3.25. 

Stigler, G. J. The theory of price. 2d 
ed. New York, Macmillan, 1952. $4.50. 


Canada 
Canada. Dept. of Justice. Committee to 
Study Combines Legislation. Report 
of the Committee and interim report 
on resale price maintenance. Ottawa, 
The Author, 1952. Gratis. (Paper) 
Primitive law 
Holleman, J. F. Shona customary law, 
with reference to kinship, marriage, 
the family and the estate. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. $9.00. 
Prisons and prisoners—Great Britain 
Fox, L. W. The English prison and 
Borstal systems. London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1952. 30s. 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Citizens Association. 
Penal Affairs Division. The court and 
correctional system of Pennsylvania. 
11th rev. ed. Philadelphia (Room 609, 
yy Juniper St.), The Author, 1952. 
Probate law and practice—District of 
Columbia 
Mersch, V. S., Probate court practice 


in the District of Columbia. 2d ed. 
Washington, D. C., Washington Law 
Book Co., 1952. $45.00. 
Probation 
Rumney, Jay and Murphy, J. P. Proba- 
tion and social adjustment. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers Univ. Press, 
1952. $4. 50. 
Psychiatry 
Guttmacher, M. S. and Weihofen, Hen- 
ry. Psychiatry and the law: guide 
to the problems of legal psychiatry. 
New York, Norton, 1952. $7.50. 
Public ownership 
Lewis, B. W. British = nning and na- 
tionalization. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1952. $3. 00. 
Public utilities—Great Britain 
Gt. Brit. Laws, statutes, ets. The Pub- 
lic utilities street works act, 1950, by 
Harold Marnham and W. O. Rouston. 
London, Knight, 1952. 25s. 
Punched card system 
Parker, R. H. Library applications of 
punched cards; a description of me- 
chanical systems. Chicago, American 
Library Assn., 1952. $2.75. (Paper) 
Punishment—Pennsylvania 
Kessler, Nathan and MacNeille, Ray- 
-mond. Penalties for crimes in Penn- 
sylvania. 3d ed. Philadelphia (123 So. 
Broad St.), Nathan Kessler, 1952. 
$12.00. 
Real property 
Kratovil, Robert. Real estate law. 2d 
ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 
$5.75. (Text ed. $4.35) 
Great Britain 
George, E. F. The sale of land. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. £3.3s. 
New South Wales 
Moss, F. E. The sale of land in N.S.W. 
= ed. London, Butterworth, 1952. 
60s. 
Real property—Taxation 
Wehrly, M. S. and McKeever, J. R. 
Urban land use and D orbs rty taxa- 
tion. Washington, D rban Land 
Institute, 1952. $2. 50. 
Receivers—Great Britain 
Kerr, W. W. Kerr on the law and prac- 
tice as to receivers. 12th ed. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. 55s. 
Recording and registration—Great 
Britain 
Great Britain. General Register Office. 
Abstract of arrangements oe 
registration of births, marriages, an 
deaths in the United Kingdom and 
the other countries of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and in 
the Irish Republic. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1952. 6s. 
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Rent—New York (State) 

McGoldrick, J. D. Report on rent con- 
trol. New York, Temporary State 
Housing Rent Commission of the 
State of New York, 1952. Apply. 

Responsibility 

Moberly, W. H. Responsibility; con- 
trasted ideas in law, ethics, science 
and theology. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1952. $1.25. (Paper) 

Roman law 

Lee, R. W. Elements of Roman law 
with a translation of the Institutes 
of Justinian. 3d ed. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1952. 30s. 

Westrup, C. W. Introduction to early 
Roman law. Vol. 4: Sources and 
methods. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1952. $4.50. (Paper) 

Securities 

Hanna, John. Cases and materials on 
security. Re-edited 2d ed. Brooklyn, 
Foundation Press, 1952. $7.50. 

Social insurance—Great Britain 

Keast, Horace. Case law on national 
insurance and industrial injuries. 
Hadleigh, Thames Bank Publishing 
Co., 1952. 10s. 

South Africa 

Annual survey of South African law, 

1951. Cape Town, Juta, 1952. 30s. 
States 

New York state legislative annual, 
1952. Vol. VII. New York, New York 
Legislative Service, Inc., 1952. $7.50. 

Subject headings—Labor 

Committee of University Industrial Re- 
lations Librarians. Sub-Committee on 
Subject Headings. A standard list of 
subject headings in industrial rela- 
tions. Princeton, Princeton Univ., In- 
dustrial Relations Section, 1952. 
$2.50. 

Taxation 

American Institute of Accountants. 
Solving today’s tax problems. New 
York, The Author, 1952. $1.00. (Pa- 

er) (Reprint of articles in the 
ournal of Accountancy) 

Brown, E. C. Effects of taxation: de- 
preciation adjustments for price 
changes. Boston, Harvard Univ 
Graduate School of Business Pr a 
istration, 1952. $3.25. 

Brown, R. C. Cases and other materials 
on the law of taxation. 2d ed. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1952. $8.50. 

Johnson, R. H. and Wagner, L. E. A 
comparative study of the tax sys- 
tems of Iowa and the surrounding 
states. Iowa City, Univ. of Iowa, Bur. 
of ory and Economic Research, 
1952. $3.00 

Phillips, N. F. United States taxation 
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of non-resident aliens and for- 
eign corporations. Toronto, Carswell, 
1952. $8.50. 

The Taxpayer. A monthly journal de- 
voted to the law, practice and inci- 
dence of income tax and death duties. 
Vol. 1, no. 1. January 1952. Cape 
Town, Juta, 1952. £3.17s.6d. a year. 

Great Britain 

Incorporated Association of Rating and 
Valuation Officers. Lands tribunal 
rating appeals. London, The Author, 
1952. 17s.6d. 

Title to land—Great Britain 

Garner, J. F. Local land charges. 2d ed. 

London, Shaw, 1952. 17s.6d. 
Oklahoma 

Semple, W. F. Oklahoma Indian land 
titles, annotated. St. Louis, Thomas, 
1952. $30.00. 

Torts 

Shulman, Harry and James, Fleming, 
Jr. Cases and materials on torts. 2d 
$s. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1952. 

8.50. 

Smith, Y. B. and Prosser, W. L. Torts: 
cases and materials. Brooklyn, Foun- 
dation Press, 1952. $8.50. 

Treasure trove 

Jensen, C. W. The modern law of 
treasure trove. Natick, Mass. (34 Pil- 
grim Rd.), Legal Publications, 1952. 
$3.00. 

Trial practice 

Fricke, C. W. Planning and trying 

cases. St. Paul, West, 1952. $7.00. 
Trials 

Morris, R. B. Fair trial. Fourteen who 
stood accused, from Anne Hutchin- 
son to Alger Hiss. New York, Knopf, 
1952. $5.00. 

Great Britain 

Keeton, G. W. and Cameron, John, eds. 
The “Veronica” trial. New York, 
British Book Centre, 1952. $3.25. 

Palmer, William, defendant. Trial of 
William Palmer. 3d ed. rev. New 
York, British Book Centre, 19652. 
$3.25 

Staunton, L. A. E. and others, defend- 
ants. Trial of the Stauntons. New 
York, British Book Centre, 1952. 


$3.25. 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Craig, Hewan. Legislative council of 
Trinidad and Tobago. Toronto, Brit- 
ish Book Service, 1952. $5.00. 
Typewriting 
Tidwell, M. F., Pelz, Elizabeth and 
Wells, Carol. Legal typing. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. $3.08. 
Unemployment insurance 
U. S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Comparison of state unemployment 
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insurance laws as of December 1951. 
Washington, D. C., Govt. Print. Off., 
1952. $0.35. (Paper) 

United Nations 

Feller, A. H. United Nations and world 
community. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1952. $2.50. 

How to use United Nations documents. 
New York, New York Univ. Press, 
1952. $1.50. 

Vandenbosch, Amry and Hogan, W. N. 
The United Nations; background, or- 
ganization, functions, activities. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. $5.00. 

U. S.—Foreign relations 

The United States in world affairs, 

1951. New York, Harper, 1952. $5.00. 
Unjustified benefit 

Challies, G. S. The doctrine of unjusti- 
fied enrichment in the Province of 
Quebec. 2d ed. Toronto, Carswell, 
1952. $7.50. 

Usury 

Barrett, R. S. Compilation of consumer 
finance laws and of usury, sales 
finance, and allied laws, including 
certain industrial or discount loan 
laws and anti-coercion insurance 
laws. Washington, National Con- 
sumer Finance Assn., 1952. $15.00. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela up-to-date. Resumé of Vene- 
zuelan legislation on business, labor, 
and taxation, as published in Vene- 
zuela up-to-date. Washington, D. C., 


Embassy of Venezuela Information 
Service, 1952. Apply. (Paper) 
Veterans 
Mallen, Frank. You’ve got it coming to 
you; the guide for families, service- 
men and veterans. New York, D. 
McKay Co., 1952. $3.00. 
Wages 
Livengood, C. E., Jr. The Federal wage 
and hour law. March 1952. Phila- 
delphia, American Law Institute, 
Committee on Continuing Legal Edu- 
cation, 1952. $2.50. 
Water and watercourses 
Mouton, M. W. The continental shelf. 
The Hague, Nijhoff, 1952. Glds.24. 
Great Britain 
Coulson, H. J. W. and Forbes, U. A. 
The law of waters: sea, tidal and in- 
land; and land drainage. 6th ed. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1952. £8.10s. 
Wills—Great Britain 
Phillips, E. A. Proving a will. 2d ed. 
London, Solicitors’ Law Stationery 
Society, 1952. 9s.6d. 
Wit and humor 
Herbert, A. P., ed. Codd’s last case and 
other misleading cases. London, 
Methuen, 1952. 10s.6d. 
Prosser, W. L. The judicial humorist. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1952. $5.00. 
Respess, J. L., Jr., comp. Wit & wisdom 
of Georgia Law. Atlanta (P. O. Box 
425), The Author, 1952. $3.00. 

















UP TO DATE WITH 1952 SUPPLEMENT 


LABOR RELATIONS 


by 
I. HERBERT ROTHENBERG 


* 
Labor Unions Anti-Trust Laws 
A Study on Organization Sherman Act 
Practical Operation Clayton Act 
Labor Relation _— Anti-Injunction Act 
Strikes Pleading 
. Classified Procedure 
Prosecution N.LRA. 
A Presentation Picketing LMRA 
of the Law and Boycotts feet . 
HOW TO ; 
USE IT Injunctions Forms 


Damage Suits N. L. R. B. Rules 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


One Volume With 1952 Supplement $15.00 


DENNIS AND CO., INC. 


Law Book Publishers 
251 MAIN STREET BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE, URBANA, ILL. 











= 
Books That Should Be in Your ' 
Collection—Are They? 
Appleman Automobile Liability Insurance. 1948 . . . ea 
Barton Federal Income, Estate and Gift Tax Laws, 9th edition, 1944 ia % tc 
Beveridge Federal Taxation of Income from Oil and Gas Leases, 1948 . . . 8.00 
Callmann Law of Unfair Competition and Trademarks, 2nd edition, 5 volumes, ( 
so sr . Ve Ue eae tee 75.00 
Cooley on Torts, 4th elltien, 3 aches 1932 - ee . 30.00 
Cyclopedia of Federal Procedure with Forms. 3rd edition, 20 volumes, 1951- 1952 250.00 
Federal Rules Digest. 2 Volumes with latest Pocket Parts . . 25.00 
Federal Rules Service Volumes 1 to 16 (1-10 used), binder and weekly service 2 fee 
a period of one year... - « oe 
Fletcher Cyclopedia of Corporations. 20 Velomes with latest Pocket Parts . .« 250.00 
Goldstein Medical Trial Technique. 1942 . . . . . . . . s . 15.00 
Goldstein Trial Technique. 1935 . . . ap 5 tin aie ie Ok 12.00 
John’s American Notary Manual. 6th Edition, 1951 7 6 (hia tee = 7.00 
Kutak Principles of Clam Adjusting. 1950 . . . . . - - «| . 6.00 
Maloy Legal Anatomy and Surgery. 1930 . . . Ce er er 
Maloy Medical Dictionary for Lawyers. 2nd edition, 1951 bath os 15.00 
McQuillin Municipal Corporations. 3rd edition, 20 volumes, 1949 with laneet 
pocket parts i . 250.00 
Mertens Law of Federal ane Tenstiens 12 shins with Lesest Pocket Posts . 200.00 d 
Nadler on Bankruptcy with Forms. 1948 . . . -. 20.00 
N.C.C.A. New Series. Volumes 1 to 29 and Indexes (1- 10) (11-20) (21-29) . . 310.00 
Nelson Divorce and Annulment. 2nd edition, 3 volumes, 1945 with 1952 Pocket 
ara See . 
Newell on Defamation, Slander onl Libel, 4th edition, 1924 ae ae 
Nichols Annotated Forms, 2nd edition. 1945 . . . 20.00 
Nichols Cyclopedia of Legal Forms Annotated. 9 volumes, 1936 with latest st pocket 
parts . bree,” ‘eo “Mesl wes ee 120.00 
Paul Studies in Federal or 1937 ne Se ae ee 6.00 
Philos Handbook of Court-Martial Law. Revised ediaicn, 1951 “he i sa 6.50 
Simon Geographic Pricing Practices. 1950 . . . . 9.00 
Tiffany Real Property. 3rd edition, 6 volumes, 1939 with lancet Pocket Parts ‘ 75.00 
Tuller on the Taxing Power. 1937 . . . ; 8.00 
vom Baur Federal Administrative Law. 2 vsiiines, 1942 with the Lasest Pocket 
yg eg. eee Ae ae eos ‘og cae: 
Wormser Theory and Practice of Estate Planing. 2nd edition, 1948 ede $9 5.00 
401 East Ohio Street Chicago 81, IlMinois 
om 




















Three Helpful, Informative 
CCH Magazines 


TAXES—The Tax Magazine 


This magazine is published to promote sound thought 
in economic, legal, and accounting principles related 
to all federal and state taxation. ... To this end it 
contains signed articles on tax subjects of current 
interest, reports on pending tax legislation, court 
decisions and administrative rulings relating to tax 
laws, and other tax information, book reviews, etc. 
... The editorial policy is to allow frank discussion 
of tax issues. Subscription rate—$6.50 for 12 monthly 
issues. Write for sample copy. 


Labor Law Journal 


Specifically designed and edited to promote sound 
thinking on labor law problems, the Labor Law 
Journal presents timely articles on the complex rela- 
tionship of Law, Labor, Government, Management, 
and Union. Each month, it brings you the serious 
thinking, viewpoints, and attitudes of leaders in the 
field—on significant labor law problems. Specialists 
in the field treat troublesome phases of labor law in 
factual, hard-hitting articles. No punches are pulled 
—nothing is “slanted.” Issued monthly; subscrip- 
tion rate—$6 a year. Sample copy on request. 


Insurance Law Journal 


Each month, this helpful magazine presents timely 
articles on pertinent subjects of insurance law, digests 
of recent decisions, comments on pending legislation, 
rulings of state commissioners and attorneys general, 
and other timely features. It is edited exclusively 
for insurance law men, by insurance law men. 
Emphasis is on the insurance law fields of Life, 
Health and Accident, Fire and Casualty, Automobile, 
and Negligence. Issued monthly; subscription rate— 
$10 a year, including a handsome binder for perma- 
nently filing a year’s issues. Send for a sample copy. 


All Published by 
COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE, INC., 


AANA 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
214 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 

















Recent Publications of 





MATTHEW BENDER & COMPANY ... 








Trust Administration & Taxation 
By Walter L. Nossaman 


2 Vols. and 1952 Supp., $25. 








The Oil & Gas Reporter 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. Semi- 
monthly report of all oil and gas cases in 
the U. S. and Canada. 

1 Year, $40. 


Major Tax Problems of 1953 
Proceedings of the University of Southern 
California Tax Institute. 


$14.00 











Robertson & Kirkham, Jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
2nd Edition by Wolfson and Kurland. 
1 Volume—$27.50 








Current Issues in Federal Taxation 
Proceedings of The American University’s 
Seventh Annual Tax Institute. 


$10.00 








The Tax Fortnighter 
A bi-weekly analysis of tax cases and rul- 
ings, with an annual cumulative volume. 


1 year—$50. 








The Law of Workmen’s 
Compensation 
2 binder Volumes, $40 











The Oil & Gas Tax Quarterly 
1 year—$21 


Gray’s Attorneys’ Textbook of 
Medicine 
With new Atlas of Human Anatomy 


3 Volumes $50. 














Bender’s Federal Practice Forms 
Volumes 1, 2 & 3 Now Ready 
$18.50 each 


Nichols’ Law of Eminent Domain 
Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5—$100. 














The Estate Tax Handbook 
Edited by J. K. Lasser 
$15 


Monatt’s Tax Atlas 
Immediate Delivery. 


$17.59 














Lawyers’ Accounting Handbook 
By Christian Oehler. 
$15. 


Foreign Tax & Trade Briefs 
Edited by Walter H. Diamond, foreign 
economist. Loose-leaf binder service. 


1 year—$25. 














5th Annual Conference on Labor 
New York University 


$10. 


Powell’s Law of Real Property 
Key to the Restatement of the Law. In 
Compression binder volumes. 


olumes 1, 2 and 3 Ready 
$18.50 each 














llth Annual Institute on 


Federal Taxation 
New York University. 70 top experts. 














3d Annual Institute on Oil & 


Gas & Taxation 
The Southwestern Legal Foundation, Tax 
and Unitization problems. 


$18.50 








Any or all of the above publications will be sent for FREE APPROVAL. 
Write to: 


MATTHEW BENDER & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 989 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Incorporated 


149 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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STEARNS OX THE LAW 
OF SURETYSHIP 


FIFTH EDITION 


By JAMES L. ELDER 
Of the Cincinnati Bar 


Stearns has been the standard authority in this field for half 
a century. Seventeen years have elapsed since the publication of 
the fourth edition and because of the many new developments in 
the law during recent years the author has completely rewritten 
the entire text. The governing principles are clearly stated, and 
all new developments are fully discussed. 


Two new chapters have been set up and the text material in 
other chapters has been greatly expanded in many instances. More 
than twelve hundred new cases are cited in the footnotes. The 
author has made a special effort to include references to all law 
review articles, statutes, and other treatises. 


“We are very favorably impressed with the Fifth Edition of Stearns on 
Suretyship which you have recently published. We believe that Mr. Elder’s 
editorial work has been most thorough. He and your company are to be 
congratulated on this valuable contribution to current legal bibliography.” 

BRUMLEVE, DECAMP AND Woop, Cincinnati 


“While we do not contend that this single volume will be a panacea for 
all the technical and perplexing problems arising in the law of suretyship, 
nevertheless it does provide a splended recognized text and will give you a 
starting point for almost any problem arising from the writing of a surety 
or fidelity bond. We consider this well-written volume deserving of a place 
on your library shelf.” REVIEW, American Bar Asociation Journal 


COMPLETE WITH FORMS : $15.00 
New Index; New Type; New Format 


THE W. ANDERSON COMPANY 


524 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 




















Announcing--- 


BAR EXAMINATIONS 
AND 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE BAR 


Complete in one volume (498 pages) — Reports of the twelve mem- 
bers of the Advisory and Editorial Committee on Bar Examinations 
and Requirements for Admission To The Bar: together with a very 
important and informative Consultant's Report. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
State and Federal Courts 
Other Jurisdictions 
Foreign Common-Law Jurisdiction 


REQUIREMENTS OF CHARACTER AND EDUCATION 


Investigation 
Law School Accreditation 


BAR EXAMINATIONS 
Administration, Preparation, Grading 
Scope 
Testing Devices 
Improvements 
Statistical Studies 
Nationally Administered 
National Conference 


Published for the Survey of the Legal Profession under the auspices 
of the American Bar Association. 


Order from the publisher. . . . $5.00 acopy 


Shepard's Citations 
Colorado Springs 
Colorado 























The LAWYERS DIRECTORY 


Published Annually Since 1882 


World-wide in Influence, Service and Authority 








N OW MULTUM IN PARVO 


available to Libraries of Eight exhaustive departments 
make the LAWYERS DIREC- 
Courts, Bar Associations, Law TORY pre-eminent in its field. 


Schools as well as Federal, 
State and Municipal Libraries 


ONE PLACE TO LOOK! 








oF fe |! PB 


. DIRECTORY 


. Approved Forms 


Lawyers—Domestic 


Lawyers—Foreign 
Foreign Embassies, Legations and 
Envoys in Washington 


American Embassies etc. in other 
Nations 


American Consular offices 

Federal Tax Laws 

State Tax Laws 

Court Calendars 

Laws of All States 

Patent, Copyright and Trademark 
Laws 


Foreign Laws— 
Principal Foreign Nations 


All Jurisdictions 





THE LAWYERS DIRECTORY 
916-917 Union Central Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














Federal 
Administrative 


Law 


BY AN OUTSTANDING PRACTITIONER 
AND 
WIDELY KNOWN AUTHORITY ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


URBAN A. LAVERY, M.A. J.D. 


OF THE CHICAGO BAR 
and the 


BAR OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Full details furnished on request 


WEST PUBLISHING CO. _— ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 

















